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WHAT IS THE UNKNOWABLE? 


~ Tue UNKNOWABLE, considered as 
a denomination of some kind of 
subject of discourse, has become 
very familiar to us of late years. 
Those who use this term intend to 
affirm that beyond a certain limit 
which they assign to the knowledge 
of which the human mind is capa- 
ble, it can neither rationally affirm 
nor deny that some being which 
can be named, and which some men 
affirm and others deny as exist- 
ing, does really exist. Nevertheless, 
the manner in which this expres- 
sion is used as a substantive term 
irresistibly suggests the idea of 
some boundless unknown reality, 
which is really-in itself intelligible 
and knowable, but which is not 
knowable by the human mind on 
account of the limitation of its fa- 
culties. 

There is something similar to 
this in Catholic theology. St. Tho- 


‘ mas proposes the question, whether 


the existence of God is in itself 
knowable. He decides that it is 
$0, in itself considered, but not in 
respect to us. That is, the essence 
of God is in itself an intelligible 
object, but the human mind, be- 
cause of its finite nature, is not 
naturally capable of extending it- 
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self to this object. The essence 
of God is, in respect to. the natural 
cognition of Created intelligence, 
The Unknowable. This is the doc- 
trine of the Holy Scriptures, Ca- 
tholic tradition, and theology, of 
which St. Thomas is only the in- 
terpreter and expositor. What we 
propose to do now is to make an 
explanation of the sense and rea- 
son of this doctrine, by philosophi- 
cal arguments derived from St. 
Thomas and his school. After- 
wards, we will show in what sense, 
and by what way, the existence and 
nature of God are knowable in re- 
spect to the natural faculty of creat- 
ed and specifically of human intel- 
ligence, and how it is possible to 
know the essence of God by intui- 
tion, supernaturally. 

In doing this, we must take our 
departure from certain principles 
and fixed doctrines of ideology 
which have been presented in some 
previous articles. 

What knowledge is cannot be 
defined. Weknowit by conscious- 
ness. But as to the way of it, it is 
effected by a union of the known 
with the knower, a presence of the 
object in the subject. 

What is known is received in th 
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knower, atcording to the mode and 
measure of this recipient. It can- 
not be received in its physical, be- 
ing, but by images which are re- 
presentations. A sensitive faculty 
can only receive sensible images, 
representing single and sensible ob- 
jects. Imagination and reflection 


in this order of sensible apprehen- 


sion can only reproduce images of 
sense-cognition. Self-consciousness 
alone is without a medium or re- 
presentative image, because self is 
immediately present to itself and 
needs no re-ptesentative medium. 

Intellectual cognition is by in- 
tellectual images or ideas, in which 
the objects correlated to the intel- 
lect are perceived, by virtue of the 
self-consciousness of the subject; 
who becomes self-conscious by his 
actual, spontaneous exercise of his 
innate faculty; and is conscious of 
himself as informed with the ideas 
or species, infused or received, 
which present before his intel- 
lectual vision objects which are in 
their real being external to himself, 
but ideally are within his own in- 
dividual being. 

The intelligent spirit who is sep- 
arate from all dependence upon 
matter and perfect in himself, that 
is, pure spirit, has purely spiritual 
essences, and the pure universals 
as they are in their necessary and 
eternal reality, unshrouded by ma- 
terial clothing, as his proper object 
of cognition. He perceives himself 
in his spiritual] reality as a man 
perceives his own hand by ocular 
vision, and by the same his own 
face when reflected by a mirror. 
In his own essence and pruperties 
and attributes he perceives all uni- 
versal and necessary truths, which 
are in himself inasmuch as he is a 
participated and diminuted resem- 
blance of the divine essence. He 
Derceives all other spiritual beings 
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by virtue of their likeness to him- 
self, and in his own intellect which 
as a mirror represents them all. 
Corporeal beings are known to him 
by ideas or species infused by the 
Creator, which invest him with an 
ideal similitude to material objects 
sufficient to bring him into contact 
with the real things themselves. 

The human intellect being join- 
ed with a sensitive organism, its 
proper object is the universal as 
the intelligible reason of the single, 
corporeal objects of sense-cognition. 
It has the necessary limitation of 
all finite intellect, and the further 
limitation caused by union with 
the body whose form it is. 

The operation of every active 
force follows its essence and is de- 
termined and limited by- it, as to 
its intensive and extensive power 
and its mode of acting. Cognos- 
citive beings have their cognition 
proportioned to their nature. The 
divine cognition follows the divine 
nature according to a_ propor- 
tion of equality. So, also, the pure- 
ly intellectual cognition of the 
pure spirit, and the mixed cogni- 
tion of the being, man, who has a 
mixed nature, composed of the 
spiritual and the corporeal. The 
intelligible or knowable in itself is 
therefore relatively the unknowable 
to any intelligence which does not 
equal it and is therefore by its na- 
ture incapable of expressing’ it in 
and by a proper idea or species, 
which expresses subjectively its ob- 
jective reality by an adequate re- 
presentation. 

These preliminary statements 
will enable us to understand the 
reason given by St. Thomas why 
the created intelligence, as such, 
and specifically the human intel- 
lect, cannot by its natural faculty 
see the essence of God by intellec- 
tual vision. As, by ocular vision, 
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only single bodies can be perceived, 
and by the human intellectual vi- 
sion only the universal abstracted 
from the sensible, so by the angelic 
intellectual vision only finite, spiri- 
tual essence can be perceived, and 
whatever its native faculties or in- 
fused species can represent which 
does not transcend the limits of 
the subject in whom this power of 
intellectual vision resides. 

The essence of God does tran- 
scend, and infinitely transcend, all 
created essence. Therefore, St. 
Thomas teaches, a created intellect 
cannot have cognition of the es- 
sence of God by its natural facul- 
ties : 


“Cognitio enim contingit secundum 
quod cognitum est in cognoscente. Cog- 
nitum autem est in cognoscente secun- 
dum modum cognoscentis. Unde cujus- 
libet cognoscentis cognitio est secun- 
dum modum suz naturax. Si igitur mo- 
dus essendi alicujus rei cognite exce- 
dat modum nature cognoscentis, opor- 
tet quod cognitio illius rei sit supra 
naturam illius cognoscentis” (Summa, 
pars i. qu. xii. art. 4). 

‘Cognition takes place inasmuch as 
that which is cognized is in the cognizer. 
But the cognized is in the cognizer ac- 
cording to the mode of the cognizer. 
Wherefore the cognition of every cog- 
nizer is according to the mode of his 
nature. If, therefore, the mode of being 
of any object of cognition exceeds the 
mode of the nature of a cognizer, the 
cognition of that object necessarily sur- 
passes the nature of that cognizer.” 


Now, since the mode of being 
which belongs to God alone, infi- 
nitely exceeds the mode of being 
proper to the most perfect intellec- 
tual creature, the cognition of the 
essence of God surpasses his facul- 
ty of intelligence : 


“Solius autem Dei proprius modus 
essendi est ut sit suum esse subsistens” 
—“ Itis the proper mode of being of God 
alone that he should be his own subsist- 
ing being.” “Relinquitur ergo quod 
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cognoscere ipsum esse subsistens sit con- 
naturale soli intellectui divino, et quod 
sit supra facultatem naturalem cujus- 
libet intellectus creati: guia nulla crea- 
tura est suum esse, sed habet esse partici- 
patum”—“ The conclusion is, therefore, 
that to know that which is itself its sub- 
sisting being is connatural to the divine 
intellect alone, and that this cognition 
surpasses the natural faculty of every 
created intellect: because no creature is 
its own being, but every one has a participat- 
ed being” (idem). 


It would be well if every one 
who undertakes to write on this 
most sublime and abstruse subject 
would first master and then fcllow 
the reasoning of the Angelic Doctor. 
All orthodox writers conform them- 
selves, of course, to the doctrine of 
the church which teaches that be- 
atified men are raised to that con- 
dition in which they become capa- 
ble of the intuitive vision of God 
by his essence, only by an act of 
divine grace. But they frequently 
use language which leads their read- 
ers to suppose that it is the union 
with the present corruptible body, 
the same cause which hinders us 
from seeing angels and souls, which 
causes the essence of God to be 
invisible tomen. When they speak 
more distinctly and correctly, and 
say that not even disembodied 
spirits and angels can see God by 
their natural power, they often 
speak as if this were on account of 
some limitation which God has set 
to the nature of his intelligent 
creatures by an arbitrary decree. 
They do not say that God cannot 
create a being capable of this in- 
tuitive vision by his nature. They 
at least express a doubt regarding 
the possibility of such a nature be- 
ing created. Therefore they fall 
entirely short of the fundamental 
philosophy, in respect to divine and 
created intelligence, which St. Tho- 
mas presents in such a luminous 
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manner, but which they have fail- 
ed to apprehend. Even those who 
distinctly affirm the impossibility 
of a natural intuition of God as a 
necessary predicate of the subject 
—creature—so jfar as our reading 
extends, seldom clearly state the 
metaphysical reason given by St. 
Thomas. 

It is, however, this reason, and 
this reason alone, which makes the 
intrinsic repugnance of the idea of 
innate power to behold the divine 
essence to the idea of created and 
participated intellect, clearly mani- 
fest. St. Thomas frequently re- 
peats it, and constantly refers to it 
as the occasion offers, in terms 
which are brief and concise, and 
therefore need attentive considera- 
tion, but which express the truth 
most lucidly and conclusively to a 
mind which gives this requisite at- 
tention to the logical connection 
of his ideas. One denomination 
which the Angelic Doctor frequent- 
ly gives to the being of God is that 
of esse irreceptum, equivalent to 
self-existing being, being in the ab- 
solute sense, necessary being, or 
essence which as essence, and by 
reason of its essence, actually ex- 
ists in plenitude, or infinite, eternal 
perfection of being. 

The being of creatures, on the 
other hand, is defined as esse recep- 
tum. ‘This denotes that their es- 
sence does not exist by virtue of 
what it is essentially, but by virtue 
of an act which gives it real being. 
The creature has being, but is not 
necessarily in being; its being or 
actual existence is received, parti- 
cipated, derived, and finite. By 
virtue, therefore, of the essential 
nature and mode of cognition, it 
can take cognizance only of being 
similar to itself, that is, participated 
and received being, but not of #- 
sum esse subsistens ox esse irrecep- 
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tum, by an immediate act of cogni- 
tion. 

There is a twofold reason why 
the human intellect in its present 
state cannot have immediate, in- 
tuitive cognition of God, One is 
derived from man’s specific mode 
of being as an incorporated spirit, 
substantially united with a gross 
and corruptible body which keeps 
in abeyance and holds in bondage, 
so long as its natural laws are in 
their normal exercise, the intrinsic, 
innate faculty of separate opera- 
tion which sleeps within the soul 
in a merely potential state. In 
this condition, the human spirit 
cannot see that which is spirit.. It 
comes nearest to this vision in in- 
tellectual self-consciousness. But 
the soul is only self-conscious by 
its active exercise of its powers 
coming into action spontaneously ; 
not by direct view of its own sub- 
stantial entity. We infer that it 
is a spirit, because it has attributes 
and produces effects which cannot 
be ascribed to corporeal substance. 
Because man is a corporeal being, 
and his spirit is the form of a body, 
his proper, immediate object is the 
sensible, that is, the phenomena of 
bodies. From the sensible his in- 
tellect abstracts the universal, and 
by virtue of these ideal concepts 
forms the ideas of substance, of 
body, of spirit, and of whatever 
other entity is thinkable. The im- 
agination follows after the reason, 
and strives to clothe the ideas or 
concepts with a figure which is 
similar to the sensible appearances 
of the visible world. But it fails 
to represent the spiritual as it real- 
ly exists. It is impossible for us 
to get any other imaginary repre- 
sentation of a spirit than that which 
clothes it with a human similitude. 
Therefore, when angels, demons, 
or the spirits of human beings 
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which have departed this life ap- 
pear to men, it is always under 
some visible form, manifested to 
the senses or produced in the im- 
agination, unless, by an extraor- 
dinary and unusual miracle, God 
chooses to elevate the mind to a 
preternatural state for the time 
being. 

' This is the first reason why man 
cannot see God. He is a pure 
spirit, and therefore invisible to 
man, who cannot see any spirit, 
even his own, while he is living his 
corporeal life. The second reason 
is, because even when the human 
spirit passes into a separate exist- 
ence, and becomes capable of an 
inferior degree of that cognition 
which is proper to angels, it can- 
not perceive that which transcends 
the faculty of even the highest and 
most perfect of created intelligen- 
ces. 

This is all distinctly taught by 
St. Thomas in the same place from 
which the foregoing citations have 
been taken. 

First, in regard to human cog- 
nition, he says: 


“It is therefore connatural to us to 
cognize those things which do not have 
their being except in individuated mat- 
ter, because our soul, by which we cog- 
nize, is the form of a certain matter. 
This soul, nevertheless, has two cognos- 
citive powers, one, which is the act of a 
certain corporeal organ, and it is con- 
natural to this to cognize things as they 
subsist in individuated matter; whence 
the sensitive faculty takes cognizance 
only of single objects. The other cog- 
noscitive power which it possesses is 
intellection, which is not the act of any 
corporeal organ. Wherefore it is con- 
natural to us to have by the intellect 
cognition of those natures which indeed 
do not have being except in individu- 
ated matter, yet are abstracted from it, 
and after this manner cognized by the 
consideration of the intellect ; whereby, 
in an intellectual manner, we can cog- 
nize this kind of things in their univer- 
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sal aspect, which is above the sensitive 
faculty.” 


Then, in regard to the cognition 
of purely intellectual beings or 
pure spirits, he says: 

“To the angelic intellect, however, it 
is connatural to cognize natures which 
do not exist in matter; which is above 
the natural intellective faculty of the 
human soul, according to the state of 


this present life in which it is united to 
the body.” 


Nevertheless, since these pure 
spirits although subsisting by 
themselves as complete and sub- 
stantive forms, without any exigen- 
cy of nature to be united with bodi- 
ly substance or aptitude for such 
a union, and therefore competent 
to cognize the purely spiritual ob- 
ject of cognition; are not their own 
being, but have a received, parti- 
cipated being, they cannot cognize 
the essence which is its own being, 
is unreceived, uncaused, self-exist- 
ent. As we have already quoted 
St. Thomas in a foregoing para- 
graph, “cognoscere ipsum esse sub- 
sistens”’ surpasses the faculty of 
every created intellect, as such, not 
only every intellect actually exist- 
ing, but of every one possible in 
the nature of things. 

Ocular vision, or any other sen- 
sitive faculty, is by its nature re- 
stricted to single corporea! objects. 
It is impossible that the abstract 
and universal, or that any con- 
crete spiritual existence, should 
be visible, audible, or tangible 
to the senses. A mere power of 
sense-cognition, or a being who 
has no power of a higher nature, 
cannot possibly pass beyond its 
own natural limit. Yet this sense- 
cognition can be elevated and 
made to subserve intellectual cog- 
nition, if the subject exercising it 
have also an intellectual faculty. 
For the sensible object contains 
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within itself that which furnishes 
the real foundation to the universal 
concepts of the mind whose con- 
natural object is the intelligible 
ratio of the sensible. The human 
mind is of this species, and such is 
the nature of its specific cognition. 
On this line, it might progress for 
ever without getting beyond the 
sphere of knowledge which be- 
gins from sense. But no extent 
of experience among sensible ob- 
jects, no degree of mathematical 
or metaphysical science, would 
ever give the human mind direct 
insight into substance as it is in it- 
self, or enable it to perceive imme- 
diately a soul or any kind of spirit. 
Yet, as it is generically similar in 
its spiritual part to pure spirits, 
and capable of an existence and 
operation separate from the body, 
it can be elevated to a state higher 
than the present one, in which it 
becomes naturally capable of a 
mode of cognition similar to that 
of angels. The purely intellectual 
being, the spirit, or angel, cannot, 
however, rise to any higher natural 
order of cognition, because he has 
only God above him. The highest 
kind of esse receptum is in the pure 
spirit, and he is therefore capable 
of knowing all being which exists 
by communicated, participated be- 
ing, and has above his faculty only 
esse irreceptum. 

The divine being, in its essence, 
is to him the superintelligible and 
the unknowable, by virtue of the 
principle that all intelligence is reci- 
pient of the intelligible according 
to its own mode of being, and the 
supreme genus of created sub- 
stances is not a species under a di- 
vine genus. The divine being is 
not in the category of genus. Be- 
ing, essence, or any property or at- 
tribute, cannot be predicated of 
God and the creature in the sense 
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of generic similitude, but only in a 
transcendental sense. 

In what way, then, can God be 
known, naturally, by the human 
mind, since he is not knowable by 
his essence? To this question St. 
Thomas gives the following an- 
swer: 

**T answer that it must be said that 
our natural cognition takes its beginning 
from sense. Wherefore our natural cog- 
nition can extend just so far as it can be 
conducted by those things which are 
sensible. Our intellect cannot, how- 
ever, from the sensibles proceed to such 
an extent that it can perceive the divine 
essence ; because sensible creatures are 
effects of God which do not equal their 
cause. Wherefore the whole virtue of 
God cannot be known from the cognition 
of sensibles, nor, consequently, his es- 
sence be perceived. But because these 
sensible objects are his effects depend- 
ing from their cause, we can from these 
things be led so far as this, that we can 
know so much of God as that he is, and 
that we can know concerning him what 
attributes necessarily belong to him in- 
asmuch as he is the first cause of all 
things, surpassing all the effects of his 
causative power ” (Ib. qu. xii. art. 12). 


From the effects which are known 
to us, the existence and nature of 
the first cause are inferred and con- 
cluded by acts of discursive reason. 
This is the only way in which we 
can know even the nature of our 
own spirit and of other human 
spirits, or form a concept of what 
pure spirits may be. It is an ab- 
stractive mode of knowledge, the 
only possible mode for an intellect 
whose operation must begin from 
sense and consider the intelligible 
in the sensible. 

All our conceptions of spirits 
and of God are consequently ana- 
logical. The explanation of ana- 
logy in the elementary treatises on 
Logic is frequently obscure and in- 
adequate. The analogy of attribu- 
tion in virtue of which one thing 
receives a denomination from an- 
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other which is generically diverse 
from it, on account of the similar- 
ity in the effects of the two ana- 
logues, is by no means similar to 
transcendental analogy. The body 
is healthy in the proper and princi- 
pal sense of the term. Food and 
exercise are healthy in an analo- 
gous sense, attributed to them be- 
cause they have an efficacy to sus- 
tain and increase the physical con- 
ditions resulting in bodily health. 
But the analogous sense in which 
the transcendental predicates of 
being, unity, truth, goodness, beau- 
ty, are affixed to things generically 
diverse, is one which is equally 
proper to them all, in all their gen- 
eric diversities and specific differ- 
ences. When the mind ascends to 
the rational conception of God, 
which is the most transcendental 
of all conceptions, by means of 
ideas derived originally from the 
consideration of creatures, and 


frames the terms or names by which 
it expresses the attributes of the di- 
vine being, such as existence, unity, 
truth, goodness, and beauty, these 
names are attributed in their pro- 
per sense, in respect to that which 


they signify, to God. “ Quoad sig- 
nificatum proprie de Deo dicun- 
tur” (Summa, qu. xiii. art. 3). 
They are not, however, in God and 
in creatures in the same mode, and 
therefore it is constantly affirmed 
by St. Thomas that the same pre- 
dicates cannot be applied to God 
and creatures univocally, but must 
be applied analogically. Being is 
diversely attributed to a substance, 
to an accident, to an ideal object. 
That is, it is predicated of these 
diverse subjects, not univocally, 
but analogically, yet in a proper 
sense in each case. The being of 
God, the ipsum esse subsistens, and 
the being of the creature, the esse 
participatum, are likewise in a pro- 
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per sense culled by the same name 
of being, but analogically, not uni- 
vocally. 

This is most important, because 
the lesser and more equivocal analo- 
gies of attribution give no founda- 
tion for demonstration, and all our 
demonstrations of the attributes 
which belong to the divine essence 
are founded on analogy, all our 
mental conceptions of God are ana- 
logical. Transcendental analogy 
is clearly explained by Suarez as 
follows : 


“It must be observed that, speaking 
generally, one thing can be named by at- 
tribution to another in two ways. One 
is, when the denominating form .is in 
only one of the extremes, in/rinsically, 
in the others only by an extrinsic relation. 
The other is, when the denominating 
form is intrinsically in each member, al- 


.though it is absolutely in one, whereas in 


the other it is in dependence upon some- 
thing else ” (AZez. ii. 28). 


Health is not i#trinsically in food, 
but the transcendentals are intrin- 
sically in every subject of which 
they are predicated, although some 
are entities which exist in and by 
themselves, others only in a de- 
pendent and relative manner. 

The self-existing being is alone ab- 
solutely and by essence The Being, 
The True, The Good; all creatures 
depend from him, are his effects, 
have received from him a partici- 
pated being. Yet being, and the 
transcendental properties of being, 
are in them all intrinsically and 
properly, and therefore they fur- 
nish to the human mind concepts 
by which it can truly though in- 
adequately apprehend and demon- 
strate the attributes which neces- 
sarily belong to God. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on 
this topic, or trace out the demon- 
stration of the first cause from 
created effects. This has been 
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done in a former article, and the 
argument is common and familiar. 

Leaving the consideration of the 
method by which the human mind 
ascends from the sensibles to a ra- 
tional knowledge of God, we turn 
our attention for a moment to 
the explanation which St. Thomas 
gives of the purely intellectual me- 
thod by which the angels obtain 
their higher and more perfect cog- 
nition of God by their natural in- 
telligence : 


“Ad primum ergo dicendum quod 
iste modus cognoscendi Deum est An- 
gelo connaturalis, ut scilicet cognoscat 
eum per similitudinem ejus in ipso An- 
gelo refulgentem ” (ut supr.) 

“The mode of knowing God connatu- 
ral to the Angel is by a similitude of 
Him which shines forth in the angelic 
nature itself.” 


The purely intellectual creature, 
the pure spirit, has received a na- 
ture which is the most elevated 


and perfect possible essence, as to 
its genus, which God can create; 
and is a diminuted likeness of the 


divine essence itself. It is a parti- 
cipated intelligible and intelligent 
light, derived from the uncreated 
light. In this highest of natures, 
the work and effect of God’s power 
reflects and shows forth the exist- 
ence and attributes of the first 
cause much more resplendently 
than all the inferior works which 
compose the sensible universe. 
Nevertheless, it does not and can- 
not represent the pure essence of 
God 4s it is in itself. And this di- 
vine essence is not therefore the 
object of direct and immediate cog- 
nition to the angelic intelligence. 
The possibility of a supernatural 
elevation of created intellect to an 
intuitive cognition of the divine 
essence is only known by the reve- 
lation which God has made of that 
order of grace, in which this vision 
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of God has been proposed to angels 
and men as their ultimate beati- 
tude. 

It being once known by revela- 
tion that God has actually elevat- 
ed created nature to this sublime 
height by supernatural grace, it is 
evident that there is in intellectual 
nature a possibility, or passive po- 
tency, for receiving this transforma- 
tion into the likeness of God, who 
alone by his nature has immediate 
cognition of hisownessence. This 
intrinsic capacity for being elevated 
above its connatural mode of intel- 
ligence may be sought for, and per- 
haps found, in the very principles 
which constitute intellectual na- 
ture. We must, at least, say: that 
no repugnance can be shown be- 
tween the nature of created intel- 
lect, and a passive receptivity by 
virtue of which it is a proper sub- 
ject of this transformation. It 
may be that a positive proof of 
non-repugnance can be discovered, 
or even a reason of congruity, 
showing how it is most suitable that 
intellectual nature should be so 
elevated by grace. 

St. Thomas, without any hesita- 
tion, advances this proof, derived 
not merely from doctrines of faith, 
but also from reason. In his ar- 
gument, he contrasts intelligence 
with sense-cognition, and shows 
that the latter can never be elevat- 
ed above material objects, because 
its most perfect operation respects 
only single objects, and these 
wholly material, without any mix- 
ture of a perception of their im- 
material relations, or of anything 
apprehended in the abstract and 
universal, Intellect, however, does, 
in man, abstract the concepts of 
spiritual beings; as the soul, or 
the pure angelic spirit; from its 
immediate sensible object. Hence, 
there is an inchoate faculty for re- 
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ceiving a more perfect cognition of 
that which it abstracts from the 
sensible, by an immediate percep- 
tion of the same essence, separate 
from the sensible. The intellect of 
the angel, likewise, can; from his 
own individual nature, as a finite, 
concrete essence which has receiv- 
ed being from the beifg who ex- 
ists by his very essence; abstract 
the idea of being in itself. And 
this makes him capable of being 
raised to a more perfect, to an in- 
tuitive cognition of that being, of 
which he possesses the knowledge 
naturally by abstractive contempla- 
tion. 

This may be illustrated by a com- 
parison. A man may have moral 
certainty respecting some truths; 
for example, certain results of the 
calculus; from the concurring tes- 
timony of the competent that they 
have been mathematically demon- 
strated. It may be impossible for 
him to understand the demonstra- 
tion, because his intellectual and 
reasoning faculty does not suffice 
for this purpose. Yet there is in 
his intellect an intrinsic, latent 
capacity for the knowledge of these 
truths by mathematical demonstra- 
tion. Again, there is in man a 
cognition of universal truths and 
of spiritual essences by the mode 
of abstraction from the sensible. 
This same capacity of knowing by 
which he has the inferior and im- 
perfect cognition belonging to his 
inferior condition, has a latent and 
dormant potency of being raised to 
the mode of knowing proper to the 
separate spirit. So, the capacity of 
knowing God in his effects, and by 
these effects knowing that there is 
an essence transcending all created 
and finite essence, makes the creat- 
ed intellect capable of elevation to 
a mode of intelligence by which it 
knows immediately and perceives 
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clearly what that essence is. Only, 
it must not be forgotten, that 
whereas every elevation and in- 
crease of intelligence, which raises 
an intellect no higher than the 
level of some superior order in the 
creation, is within the bounds of 
nature; elevation to the intuition 
of the divine essence is super- 
natural. 

St. Thomas proves by another, 
somewhat different argument the 
possibility of a created intellect 
receiving the power to behold the 
essence of God. After having 
shown that to assert the contrary 
is against the doctrine of faith, he 
says that it is also contrary to rea- 
son. For there is no desire of 
nature which is vain, that is, having 
for its object an impossible good. 
But there is in human nature a 
desire of knowing the cause of 
known effects. The essence of 
God is the cause of all created es- 
sences; it is the cause and first 
principle of the intellectual nature 
of the intelligent being. The in- 
tellect which knows other -things 
and itself, cannot help being ad- 
vertised of the existence of an es- 
sence from which its own being 
has been received, that this es- 
sence is intelligible in itself, al- 
though, in respect to the natural 
capacity of the subject, superintel- 
ligible and therefore unknowable. 
The natural desire of knowing all 
things in their ultimate cause and 
reason of being, necessarily, there- 
fore, presents before the intelligent 
being the intimate essence of the 
first cause as included in the 
general object of its spontaneous 
tendency toward all being and all 
good; that is, toward its own ulti- 
mate and perfect beatitude, which 
consists in its own highest opera- 
tion, to wit, its intellectual opera- 
tion. 
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‘‘Inest enim homini naturale desi- 
derium cognoscendi causam, cum intue- 
tur effectum. Si igitur intellectus ra- 
tionalis creature pertingere non possit 
ad primam causam rerum, remanebit 
inane desiderium nature” (qu. xii. art. 
1)—** Tnere is in man a natural desire 
of knowing the cause of the effect which 
he beholds. If, therefore, the intellect 
of the rational creature cannot attain to 
the first cause of things, a desire of 
nature will remain always without an 
object.” 


At first sight, and taken by itself, 
this passage with its context seems 
to teach, as some theologians hold 
that it does, that the innate demand 
of intellectual nature for its own per- 
fection in its intellectual operation, 
and for the attainment of the beati- 
tude which is consonant to its in- 
nate tendency, and is the only end 
for which it could be made by 
the divine wisdom and goodness a 
participator in spiritual being, re- 
quires its elevation to the super- 
natural order. A closer examina- 
tion, and a comparison with other 
passages in which the very succinct 
and condensed argument of this 
one is more fully developed, shows, 
however, that this is an extension 
of the thesis of St. Thomas beyond 
his own intention. He presup- 
poses the actual destination of 
man to ultimate, that is, the highest 
possible beatitude in God, by the 
most perfect possible union with 
him, as it is taught by revelation. 
His immediate thesis is, that this 
beatitude must consist in his high- 
est intellectual operation, which re- 
quires a knowledge of God propor- 
tionate to the state and mode of 
being. There is a desiderium natu- 
r@ to know everything in its first 
cause, and if the beatitude of hea- 
ven did not contain a knowledge 
of God as its first cause, in propor- 
tion to the union with God in the 
most perfect love, and the exalta- 
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tion of the united subject to its own 
ultimate perfection, this desire of 
nature would be frustrated. 

That this interpretation is correct 
is probable merely from the consid- 
ration of the language in the sentence 
quoted: Si pertingere non possit ad 
primam causam rerum, This is gene- 
ral, and includes that cognition of 
God which St. Thomas afterwards 
proves to be connatural to angels 
and men. The argument from 
reason, therefore, contains some 
implied premises not distinctly ex- 
pressed. If the intellectual crea- 
ture could not attain to the know- 
ledge of the first cause, there would 
be in it a natural desire necessarily 
frustrated, which is absurd. If the 
intellectual creature raised to the 
most perfect beatitude did not 
therein exercise an_ intellectual 
operation consonant to this most 
perfect state, the natural desire of 
knowing the first cause would 
not attain a satisfaction propor- 
tionate to the mode of beatitude, 
and would, therefore, be frustrated 
of its completion. There is no 
knowledge of God intrinsically 
and essentially superior to that 
which the angel naturally pos- 
sesses, except the immediate cog- 
nition of God by his essence, the 
ipsum esse subsistens. “ Unde simpli- 
citer concedendum est quod beati Det 
essentiam videant’’ — “ Wherefore 
we strictly conclude that the blessed 
see the essence of God.” All the 
part of the suppressed argument 
which we have supplied is drawn 
out by the Angelic Doctor in subse- 
quent articles, from which we have 
already sufficiently quoted. And 
in the course of his reasoning, he 
answers an objection to the effect 
that the angel ought to be able to 
see that essence which is in itself 
the most intelligible, viz., the di- 
vine essence, by his natural power, 
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because his intelligence is perfect 
and has no defect. St. Thomas 
concedes that the intellect of the 
angel is perfect in the sense that it 
has no defect of privation, or does 
not lack anything which it ought 
to have, and rejects the inference 
of the objector, by a distinction 
between this defect of privation, 
and the negative deficiency which 
belongs to the angel ‘as a creature. 
He says: 

“ Sic quzlibet creatura invenitur defi- 
ciens, Deo comparata, dum non habet 
illam excellentiam que invenitur in 
Deo” (art. 6).—‘‘In this sense every 
creature is found to be defective, com- 


pared to God, because it lacks that ex- 
cellence which is found in God.” 


The angel, in his purely natural 
state, suffers no privation, lacks 
nothing which he ought to have. 
His intellectual operation, in which 
his life, his perfection, his enjoy- 
ment principally resides and is ac- 


tuated, lacks nothing; and there is 
no imperative reason or demand in 
his nature for grace or elevation, in 
order that his existence may find 
an end and object proportioned 
to his essence as an intellectual 


creature. Otherwise, his naturally 
deficient condition, belonging to 
him as a creature; what is some- 
times called the metaphysical evil 
intrinsic to every creature as such; 
would really be a state of privation, 
with a natural exigency, and a 
natural right to the supernatural 
means necessary for the attain- 
ment of his end. Regeneration 
and glorification must, in this case, 
be the necessary sequel and com- 
plement of the first movement of 
the creative act which gives 
separate and substantive exist- 
ence to the intellectual creature. 
Thus Gioberti, who saw clearly 
what is involved in this particular 
theory, openly and plainly present- 
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ed it, and set forth an ideology in 
harmony with his theology, entire- 
ly contrary to the ideology of St. 
Thomas. 

St. Thomas, as we have abun- 
dantly proved, admits no privation 
in the natural condition of a pure 
and perfect spirit, but only a nega- 
tion of that excellence, that mode 
of cognition, that eternal quies- 
cence in the sovereign good or ul- 
timate beatitude, which belongs to 
God alone, and which consists in 
the highest possible intellectual 
operation, the vision of the divine 
essence. 

In order that any created intel- 
ligent being may be made actually 
susceptible of that action of God 
upon him which makes him in act 
a contemplator of the divine es- 
sence, St. Thomas teaches, and 
the church teaches, that he must be 
made deiform by a supernatural 
grace and elevation, in consequence 
of which he is actually deified by 
union with God. It seems incredi- 
ble, on the face of it, that this sub- 
limation and deification of a crea- 
ture should be his natural destiny 
by the mere fact of his being creat- 
ed intelligent, so that the wisdom, 
the goodness, or, as some say, the 
justice even of God should make 
it unbefitting his divine perfection, 
and therefore morally impossible, 
though within the physical scope 
of his omnipotent power, that he 
should withhold from such a crea- 
ture the gift of elevating grace and 
the opportunity of attaining this 
highest beatitude. 

The divine revelation, which 
alone gives us the knowledge of 
the possibility and the actual con- 
cession of such a gift, teaches that 
it is a grace, a gratuitous gift, a 
pure boon of divine love, which no 
creature can claim as a right, or 
merit as a reward. It is most con- 
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gruous to infinite goodness to be- 
stow it, but not incongruous to 
withhold it even from innocent 
beings and from those who have 
all possible perfection and integ- 
rity of natural justice. This is a 
logical inference from the doc- 
trine of the church that all super- 
natural gifts are graces and gratui- 
tous favors which are not due to 
nature, even by a natural exigency. 
“Doctrina Synodi (Pistoiensis) de 
statu felicis innocentie ... qua- 
tenus ... innuit statum illum se- 
quelam fuisse creationis, debitum 
ex maturali exigentia . . . falsa,” 
etc. (Auctor. Fid. cens. xvi.) 
There is a natural exigency in 
every creature, when it is consti- 
tuted in its own specific and indi- 
vidual being; that is in possession 
of all its due properties, attributes, 
and powers ; for that environment, 
that relation to objects extrinsic to 
itself, that concurrence of divine 
power with second causes, which 
are suited to it, and needful to it, 
that it may exercise its functions, 
fulfil its purpose, and attain due 
perfection and completion. The 
intellectual being has an exigency 
in its nature for all the means nec- 
essary for the union with its con- 
natural object of intellection and 
volition, which may enable it to 
put forth its highest intellectual 
operation, and elicit the corre- 
sponding acts of will toward the 
desirable good apprehended by 
the intellect. This is true of the 
passive potencies of nature, which 
remain in a dormant state until 
their object; which must act upon 
them before they can come into 
act, and with whose action their 
own active power must concur in 
vital acts, as of cognizing and lov- 
ing; is duly presented. For in- 
stance, there is in the infant an exi- 
gency of nature that his sensitive 
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organs should grow into their per- 
fect state, that his dormant intel- 
lect and reason should have the 
sensible object so presented that 
the intelligible which is in them 
may be seized and perceived and 
understood in a rational manner. 
If there were in the very nature 
of the intellectual being a passive 
potency of this kind, an existing 
capacity and need for some super- 
natural action of God upon it, to 
bring it into contact with its object 
of innate, natural tendency and 
desire, viz., the divine essence it- 
self, grace would be a sequel of 
creation, and would be due to 
every intellectual nature, by a debt 
of exigency, in order to bring it 
out of its native state, not of mere 
negative deficiency as a creature, 
and by comparison with God, but 
of privation, and lack of the essen- 
tials of its own due and proper per- 
fection. Left to itself, it would be 
a merely inchoate being, a speci- 
men of arrested and frustrated de- 
velopment, like a blighted plant, a 
stunted child, an inconclusive mode 
of syllogism in logic. 

We have seen already that St. 
Thomas does not admit that the 
lack of natural power in angels to 
see the essence of God is a priva- 
tion. It is a negation of an ex- 
cellence belonging to God alone. 
How can a creature be deficient in 
the natural order, by lacking a di- 
vine excellence? If he is incapa- 
ble of attaining the term of his na- 
ture, of being intelligent and hap- 
py to the full extent of his natural 
exigency, he is in a state of priva- 
tion; all nature is #fso facto in a 
state of privation ; without an end; 
demanding the supernatural as its 
complement. Grace, then, is no 
more grace, except in the sense in 
which all nature is an effect of 
God’s gratuitous benevolence 
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We must, therefore, seek for an 
interpretation of all that St. Tho- 
mas says in the Summa, and more 
fully and strongly in his work Con- 
tra Gentes, of ‘the desiderium nature 
which would remain a desiderium 
inane, if the faculty of the beatific 
vision were not conceded; which 
will not furnish premises for a con- 
clusion so contradictory to the con- 
clusions of sound theology and phi- 
losophy. 

This interpretation is given by 
the best theologians and the sound- 
est expositors of the system of the 
Angelic Doctor, and is as follows :* 

The passive potency for eleva- 
tion, by grace and the light of 
glory, to the disposition requisite 
to make an intellectual creature 


actually capable of the manifesta- 
tion which God makes of his es- 
sence to the beatified, is not like 
a dormant faculty which awaits 
only its proper actuation to spring 


into active exercise. It is not like 
the potentiality of reason which 
sleeps in the soul of the infant, or 
the dormant powers which are held 
in abeyance in the human soul by 
the bond of union to the gross 
mortal body. It is only an apti- 
tude, what is called in scholastic 
language a potentia obedientialis, by 
virtue of which we -predicate of 
every intellectual nature son-re- 
pugnance to an elevation above its 
connatural mode of knowing. In 
matter there is an essential repug- 
nance to the reception of think- 
ing and knowing power. In a 
merely sentient nature there is 
a repugnance to elevation to the 
order of intelligent cognition. In 
the creature there is a repugnance 
to the reception of qualities and 
powers which make it equal to the 
divine nature, and to the commu- 
nication of the ipsum esse subsistens. 
* See the treatises of Suarez and Mazzella. 
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But the intellectual being, inas- 
much as he is a spirit, is in some 
way cognate to spiritual essence 
however transcending his own spe- 
cific essence; there is a cognosci- 
tive attitude in him toward being 
in its utmost latitude. As there 
is in matter a passive aptitude 
for all possible variation, multipli- 
cation, and extension, indefinite- 
ly; as: in sense-cognition there is 
a similar aptitude to augmentation 
in its own line, and in natural cog- 
nition an intrinsic aptitude for in- 
definite increase ; so there is in in- 
tellectual nature an aptitude for 
elevation to the cognition of the 
adequate object of intelligence, 
which is obscurely presented as an 
inadequate but connatural object 
by the natural mode of cognition, 
and as the inadequate, connatural 
object of that desire of nature 
which tends spontaneously toward 
all good in general. 

According to the philosophy of 
St. Thomas, the proper perfection 
and proper good of a specific na- 
ture or any individual consists, not 
in the reception of all modes of be- 
ing for which it has an aptitude, 
but in the reducing of its real pas- 
sive potency and active power into 
act, so that there is no privation of 
anything needed that its reason of 
being may be completely verified 
in reality. The good of a being is 
identical with its proper perfection ; 
and the beatitude of a rational 
nature, its attainment of its proper 
object by the highest act of intel- 
lectual operation, followed by com- 
placency in the will, is identical 
with its rational perfection. There 
is no real passive potency in the 
created intellectual nature for the 
vision of the divine essence. The 
absence of such a potency is not a 
privation. Therefore, there is no 
exigency in this nature for this 
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vision, that it may become naturally 
perfect and naturally blessed, to 
the full extent of its proper specific 
capacity and determination. 

The interpretation we have just 
given of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
is the only one which makes it agree 
with other statements, found in other 
parts of his system of philosophy 
and theology. 


‘* By the name of beatitude is under- 
stood the ultimate perfection of rational 
or intellectual nature. . . . Now, the ulti- 
mate perfection of rational or intellectual 
nature is twofold: ome kind attainable by 
vt tue of nature itself, and this is called 
in a certain respect beatitude or felicity. 
Wherefore even Aristotle says that the 
most perfect human contemplation, by 
which man can in this life contemplate 
the most excellent intelligible object. 
which is God, is the ultimate felicity of 
man ; but there is another felicity supe- 
rior to this which we expect in the fu- 
ture life, namely, that in which we shall 
see God as he is ; and this felicity, indeed, 
as has been shown already, is above the 
nature of any created intellect whatso- 
ever” (i. p. q. lxii. art. 1). 


Again, he says that, as an end, 
this fruition of God is above the 
faculty of created nature, and that, 
consequently, “ man, by his natural 
capacities alone, does not have suffi- 
ciently an inclination to that end” 
(iii., dist. xxiii. qu. i. art. 4, qu. iii.) 
Once more, of the elicited, active 
desire of supernatural beatitude 
which is in the human soul elevat- 
ed by divine grace, he says: “ He 
desires some special good, which he 
does not naturally desire (non na- 
turaliter appetit), as, for instance, 
the vision of God, in which, never- 
theless, according to real truth, his 
beatitude consists ” (De Voluntate, 
q. xxii. art. 7). Applying these prin- 
ciples of philosophy to the con- 
sideration of the state of infants 
dying unregenerate, and deprived 
of the beatific vision, he concludes 
that they are not made miserable 
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by the loss of supernatural beati- 
tude, because there is no propor- 
tion between their nature in its 
actual state, and this beatitude 
which is proportioned to the capa- 
city and desire of human nature 
when raised tothe plane of a super- 
natural destiny. 


“We must know, that one who is 
reasonable is not afflicted because he 
lacks something exceeding the just pro- 
portion to himself; as no wise man is 
afflicted because he cannot fly like a 
bird, or because he is not a king or an 
emperor ; though he might ‘be afflicted if 
he were deprived of that for the posses- 
sion of which he was in some manner 
fitted... . But these children were 
never proportioned to the attainment of 
eternal life, which was neither due to 
them from the proper principles of na- 
ture, exceeding, as it does, the entire 
faculty of nature. nor within the scope 
of their own proper acts, they being in- 
capable of such acts as can alone obtain 
so great a good, and therefore they will 
not suffer any pain whatever from the 
lack of the intuitive vision” (ii. sent. 
dist. xxxiii. q. ii. a. 2). * 


Not only does St. Thomas in this 
manner show how it is agreeable to 
the wisdom and goodness of God 
to leave a great number of human 
beings in the lapsed condition of 
human nature for ever ; but he posi- 
tively affirms that a condition simi- 
lar to this in respect to a perpetual 
lack of supernatural means for at- 
taining a supernatural end, other- 
wise, a condition of pure nature, 
might be established in the first in- 
tention of Almighty God. 


“Tn this manner the lack of the divine 
vision would belong to one, who should 
be in his natural conditions only, even 
without sin” (De Malo, qu. iv. a. 1, ad 
14). “God could have formed in the 
beginning, from the slime of the earth, 
when he formed the first man, another 
man also, whom he would have left in 
the condition of his own proper nature ” 
(ii. sent. dist. xxxi. ad. 2, qu. i.) 


It is a straining of the sense of 
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St. Thomas, and other theologians 
who follow him, to interpret them 
in the sense of the Augustinians, 
whose system was never derived 
from that of the Angelic Doctor. 
The consent of the competent ex- 
positors of his own school is the 
surest criterion to employ. This 
consent, and likewise, in general, 
the consent of theologians from the 
earliest ages down, can be proved 
to sustain the doctrine of the pos- 
sibility of a state of pure nature. 
This is affirmed by Suarez, of whom 
it is wont to be said, in co, tota 
sthola loguitur—the whole school 
of theology speaks by his mouth. 
“This assertion (the one we have 
ascribed to him), in my opinion, is 
the common one of theologians, 
though they may more suppose it 
than make it a matter of formal 
disputation by distinguishing va- 
rious states of human nature and 
mutually comparing them” (Prol. 
This re- 


iv. de Gratia, c. i. n. 16). 
mark refers chiefly to theologians 


preceding the controversy with 
Baius and Jansenius. The great 
subsequent theologians, with few 
exceptions, in precise and accurate 
language maintain that doctrine 
which accords with the interpreta- 
tion we have above given of the 
teaching of St. Thomas. It is the 
only one which sets forth clearly 
and distinctly the absolutely gra- 
tuitous and supernatural character 
of the order of elevating grace and 
beatitude in the intuitive vision of 
God, as above all exigency of 
created nature. In the words of 
Cardinal Franzelin: “ It is evident 
of how great moment is the genu- 
ine notion and solid vindication of 
a possible state of pure nature for 
declaring and defending the true 
ratio of the supernatural order 
which in our times is under many 
forms distorted and disputed” 
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(Scrip. ef Trad. p. 553)» In our 
opinion, the importance of this 
clear and philosophical elucida- 
tion of the order of nature as dis- 
tinct from and subordinate to the 
supernatural order cannot be over- 
estimated ; and the bearings of the 
whole question, in many directions, 
upon science and religion, are dis- 
closing themselves in manifold re- 
spects not usually fully considered, 
even by the best writers who have 
hitherto made it the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

The future condition of the vast 
multitude of human beings exclud- 
ed for ever from the kingdom of 
heaven, who have done nothing to 
deserve the privation of any good 
demanded by the exigencies of ra- 
tional nature, cannot be understood 
in its aspect towards the certain 
truths of rational theology on the 
one side, and, on the other, towards 
the doctrines of the faith, without 
this true and real ratio of the super- 
natural order. Moreover, it is pro- 
bable, and becoming continually 
more and more a matter of common 
belief, that the universe is now or: 
will become replenished with count- 
less species and multitudes of liv- 
ing, intelligent beings, who are 
neither angels nor men. There is 
not the slightest reason for extend- 
ing the limits of the supernatural 
order beyond that part of the 
rational creation whose vocation to 
the dignity of adopted filiation in 
and through God the Son has been 
revealed. Nor is there any neces- 
sity, 2 priori, for imagining any 
trial or probation, any risk of evil, 
any disturbance of the moral order, 
any. conflict whatever, or impedi- 
ment to the harmonious and per- 
fect development of natural princi- 
ples according to natural laws, in 
view of the end prescribed by crea- 
tive wisdom. 
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This end, in the actual order of 
Divine Providence, is only touched 
by the summit of the whole order, 
the highest class of intelligent be- 
ings ; who have returned to their 
first cause and principle, the di- 
vine essence from which all crea- 
tion has proceeded, in the most 
perfect manner possible; by the 
highest intellectual act which can 
be elicited by a created nature, the 
beatific vision of God. At the 
apex of this summit is the sacred 
humanity of the Word, whose hy- 
postatic union with his divine 
nature accomplishes the ultimatum 
of the deification of the creature ‘in 
a real divine filiation, and the ulti- 
matum of beatitude. In this act, 
the whole creation has its supreme 
reason of being, according to the 
divine purpose of communicating 
the good of being for the greater 
glory of God, the only motive for 
the free act of creation. All the 


subordinate parts of the universe 
have their bearing and relation to- 
ward this ultimate end, in a linked 
series, from the highest to the low- 


est. It is therefore true that beati- 
tude in its highest sense; as the 
quiescence of motion toward the 
centre of rest; as the attainment of 
an intellectual term of contempla- 
tion beyond which there is no 
thinkable or imaginable term speci- 
fically higher within the limits of 
metaphysical possibility, that is, 
within the aptitude of a creature to 
receive a divine action elevating its 
nature to a likeness of the divine 
nature; is only made actual in the 
beatified sons of God. It is, also, 
true that, in the attainment of this 
term metaphysically final, the de- 
siderium nature is so completely 
filled, that no inane is left in the 
desiderium nature, Supposing the 
intention of God to bring the crea- 
tive act to this metaphysical ulti- 
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matum, there is a hypothetical exi- 
gency in nature, and a correspond- 
ing debt due to the universal order 
which has been decreed, that all 
the means for the fulfilment of the 
decree should be provided, and 
that it should be efficaciously and 
infallibly accomplished. It is most 
congtuous to the divine wisdom 
and goodness, that power and love 
should thus be exerted to their ut- 
most limit; and when it is known 
by revelation that God has so de- 
termined, this congruity can be 
shown by probable arguments de- 
rived from reason. From this 
point of view it was that St. Tho- 
mas proceeded, in proving, by ana- 
logies and reasons taken from na- 
tural principles, the possibility of 
the intuitive vision of the divine 
essence. One of these arguments 
is that from the desiderium nature. 
It is most congruous to the nature 
of God to make an equation be- 
tween this desire of nature and its 
adequate object. The entire rea- 
soning of St. Thomas is directed 
to prove that whoever admits the 
possibility of this equation must 
admit the possibility of the vision 
of the divine essence, because this 
alone isthe adequate object of the in- 
tellect ; which is turned toward be- 
ing in its utmost latitude, that is, the 
intelligible in the whole extent and 
comprehension of its intelligibility; 
and which has no determined limit 
fixed byits essence. Made more uni- 
versal, the proposition is that there 
is a potential and virtual infinity in 
finite essences. We know, how- 
ever, that this virtual and potential 
infinity cannot be reduced to act 
in an infinite mode. There must 
be positive determinations in all 
existing things, material or spirit- 
ual. ‘The will of God fixes these 
limits, and reduces to act the pos- 
sible which is infinite, under such 
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determinations as suffice for the 
fulfilment of his creative plan. 
From the point of zero ; which is the 
starting-point of creation; to the 
divine idea comprehending all the 
infinity of the possible ; there is an 
infinite series, having no necessary 
point of ultimate ascension in the 
scale of being. It is not incon- 
gruous to the divine wisdom or 
goodness to fix anywhere the limit 
of the whole universe; or of any 
part or individual in it; provided 
that in the communication of being 
actually made, the due ratio of the 
ordination of the creature to the 
creator is established. This ratio 
requires an end; which can be no 
other than the glorification of God 
in the excellence of his work; and 
which is attained by the constitu- 
tion of some nature capable of ful- 
filling this end, with the means 
which arecongruous. Just so soon 
as our mind can verify in the crea- 


ture a sufficient reason of being, it 
verifies something which is a term 
of divine power congruous to the 
divine wisdom and the divine good- 


ness. Intelligent creatures who 
can know and praise and love God 
as manifested in themselves and 
other effects of his creative power, 
and enjoy for ever in the perfect 
state which is congruous to their 
nature the desirable good which is 
proportioned to their natural facul- 
ties, together with an environment 
which is suited to the nature of 
such beings and sufficient for the 
order in which they are constituted 
—this is enough to present to our 
mind an ideal universe which con- 
tains a sufficient reason of being. 
It is a possible state of pure na- 
ture, which God might have creat- 
ed and left without any higher ele- 
vation, without any incongruity to 
his divine perfections, The deside- 
rium nature in such a world would 
VOL, xxx.—38 
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not be altogether zane, for intelli- 
gence would attain to the *know- 
ledge of things in théir highest 
causes, sufficiently for its due per- 
fection and therefore for its due 
beatitude ; and the whole universe 
would be made to give praise and 
glory to God, through this intelli- 
gence. We may take this as pro- 
bably a minimum term of divine 
power, power co-ordinated with 
wisdom, justice, and goodness, or 
what is called potestas ordinata. An 
absolute maximum is repugnant to 
the essence of the finite, and no 
real term of even omnipotent 
power. Only a maximum in cer- 
tain respects is possible in the con- 
crete reality. This is realized in 
the actual order by the elevation 
of intellectual nature to the dei- 
form and deified state of beatitude, 
and of the humanity of Christ 
which contains the microcosm of 
all nature, to the hypostatic union. 
In this order, the generic and spe- 
cific maximum is attained, since 
there is no kind of cognition above 
the intuition of the divine essence 
belonging naturally to God, and no 
species of union higher than the 
hypostatic. Yet, even in the hy- 
postatic or personal union of the 
human with the divine nature, the 
incommunicable ipsum esse subsis- 
tens is not imparted to the human 
nature, which is essentially having 
an esse receptum. Consequently, the 
comprehensive cognition of the di- 
vine essence in its total intelligibil- 
ity is not imparted, nor the com- 
prehensive cognition of the poten- 
tial and virtual infinity of actual 
and possible creatures. From this 
height of being “and beatitude to 
which the human nature of the 
Word is raised, down to the lowest 
of angels and souls in the kingdom 
of heaven, there is a graduated se- 
ries of degrees in the order of glory 
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and beatitude, and the number of 
the beatified is determined, not in- 
finite. In respect to intensity and 
extension, the total sum of created 
and participated beatitude is ca- 
pable of indefinite increase. The 
creature remains for ever in its 
state of deficiency in respect to 
God, who is, as his own intelligible 
and intelligent essence, incompre- 
hensible by any finite intelligence. 
The aptitude of the intellectual na- 
ture in respect to the cognition of 
God cannot, therefore, ever attain 
an absolute maximum, or the deside- 
rium nature founded on this ap- 
titude ever attain a term which 
does not have an infinite inane re- 
maining unfilled; just as the actual 
universe must always remain in 


the centre of infinite space with 
an aptitude for further extension. 
What constitutes the due perfec- 
tion of nature is, therefore, not 
the reduction of its total apti- 


tude of increase into actual being, 
but the stable possession of its own 
proper being as determined by 
God, without evil of excess or de- 
fect. The beatitude of a rational 
nature is identical with its perfec- 
tion of nature, and consists in its 
highest intellectual act proportion- 
ed to its mode of being. The hu- 
manity of Christ possesses what is 
due to it, in virtue of the dignity 
of his Person, and in view of the 
merits of his obedience. The 
Blessed Virgin, St. Michael the 
Archangel, and those angels and 
saints who fill every rank in the 
sacred hierarchy, from the highest 
to the lowest, possess each what is 
due to their respective dignities. 
The beatitude of each is propor- 
tioned to his personal merit, and 
to the degree of the light of glory 
which gives him the last disposi- 
tion and proportion to the recep- 
tion of the beatific vision. The 
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ratio of the beatitude of any indi- 
vidual must be determined, there- 
fore, at last, by his intellectual pro- 
portion to the intelligible object, 
for which he has not only a mere 
proportion of indefinite aptitude, 
but a proportion of real potency in 
act, or ready to be reduced tb act 
as soon as the subject is brought 
into due relation to its correlative 
object. Beyond this, it has no ac- 
tual, elicited craving desire and 
need of nature, determined to 
some object as its end; and as the 
desirable good in which it must 
rest, or else remain in perpetual 
unrest and vain striving. 

By analogy, therefore, it follows 
that an intellectual nature which 
is not proportioned to the essence 
of God as its connatural object of 
cognition by elevating grace, does 
not long for the beatific vision, or 
suffer loss of its due beatitude by 
the lack of it, or exist in a state of 
privation, when it is confined to 
the order of nature. This is the 
reason, and the only satisfactory 
reason, why God does not in jus- 
tice owe it to himself to elevate 
intellectual nature to the plane of 
the supernatural; and why the very 
fact of existence does not give 
every rational being a natural right 
to the opportunity and means of 
attaining the beatific vision. For 
the same reason, God does not owe 
it to his goodness, or his wisdom. 
It is an act of pure, gratuitous 
goodness and love on the part of 
God which has placed the ultimate 
beatitude of angels and men in the 
beatific contemplation of his es- 
sence ; and has raised the universe 
through the supernatural order, by 
the hypostatic union of created na- 
ture to his own nature in the Word, 
to the summit of dignity. 

This being a gratuitous’ gift in 
respect to all creation taken uni- 
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versally ; without a shadow of a 
claim of condignity or congruity on 
the part of the creature; it remains 
the same in the actual plan of God, 
in respect to every species and in- 
dividual taken singly. It is only 
by the concession of grace, and in 
virtue of a free offer and promise 
on the part of God, that any par- 
ticular species or multitude or any 
individual, among the whole num- 
ber of intellectual beings, has any 
right to aspire to the beatific vi- 
sion, or is capable of meriting any- 
thing in the order of grace either 
by condignity or congruity. 

There is room, therefore, in the 
universe; even in the present and 
actual order, in which the ultimate 
end and ultimate beatitude deter- 
mined, are supernatural; for any 
number of species and any multi- 
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tude of individuals, who are left in 
the state of pure nature, and who 
find their perfection and beatitude 
within their own connatural sphere 
of being. This idea is entirely con- 
sonant to the general principles of 
St. Augustine, as well as to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, to the 
dogmas of Catholic faith, and to 
sound metaphysical and physical 
philosophy. It is necessary to a 
really synthetical and adequate sys- 
tem of theology; and most fruitful 
in themes and conclusions which 
satisfy the reason, and enable it to 
“ justify the ways of God to man,” 
and to fill up the ascending series 
in the works of God from the low- 
est term to that highest term, in 
which the equation is established be- 
tween created intellect and its ade- 
quate object, in ultimate beatitude. 
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I. 


’Tis an old Navajo legend 
That each seeming-wasted seed, 
Though on earth its germ unfolds not, 
Finds its perfect life, in deed, 


In the after-world where spirits from 


their earthly thrall are freed. 


Fair the yellow-tasselled maize-fields, 
Soft the music of their leaves 
In the west wind gently rustling, 
Full the harvest of their sheaves 
When the lingering ghost of summer through the crimson forest grieves. 


Sweet the flowers of the woodland 
Nestling low amid the shade, 
Strong the giant redwood lifting, 
Towering, sunset-crownéd head ; 
Each to earth some beauty giving ere the day’s hours all are sped. 
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Much men praise their lavish beauty— 
Blossom frail and golden ear— 
Marking not the dark seeds scattered 
Finding not perfection here, 
Seeking in the earth’s deep bosom sunshine of another sphere. 


For, so runs the Indian legend, 
Lies the after-world of life 
*Neath our earth, in sunny prairies 
Death-freed souls find but through strife, 
Troubled wandering through morasses all with"gloomy shadows rife. 


In this happy land of plenty 
Golden maize-field faileth ne’er, 
While the Indian’s singing arrow 
Bird and bison findeth e’er; 
And the blossoms never wither, ne’er the painted leaves grow sere. 


In these fertile fields Elysian 
Bloom the lost seeds of the earth, 
Softly sinking ever deeper 
From their upper life of dearth, 
Changing for a joy unfading sunny hours of short-lived mirth. 


Come unto the human bosom 
Scattered seeds of thought divine, 
Seeds that lift no least green leaflet 
To the glad day’s warm sunshine— 
Lying deep in heart’s recesses like rare jewel in the mine. 


Golden fields of unstained glory 
Glitter in the noonday sun; 
Tender flowers of gracious duty 
From the shade have sweetness won; 
Generous strength wears sunset splendor when its earthly day is done 


But the little dark seed bearing 
Naught of flower that men can see 
Is not lost, if yet unheeded, 
Sinking ever silently 
Deeper in the heart’s wide garden, ripening for eternity. 
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Freshened by the dews of heaven, 
Fed with life-blood from the heart, 
All unseen the folded pinions 
Ever gather strength to start 
When, in God’s eternal gardens, burst the prison bars apart, 


Where the hidden seed wins beauty 
More than earth’s, since all-divine; 

Perfected through years unconscious, 
Fairdts fruit and blossoms shine— 


Pure as jewel’s perfect crystal won unshattered from the mine. 
e 


So, O poet ! though as wasted 
Fall thy songs upon the earth, 
Though men listen not their music, 
Holding them as little worth, 
Sorrow not for thought unheeded, so it be of heavenly birth. 


Sinking deep in some heart’s garden 
Thy unnoticed thought shall lie, 
Nourished by the soul’s devotion 
Till earth’s bonds asunder fly 
And the music of thy singing echoes through eternity, 


Mingling with saints’ adoration 
Earth-forgotten words of thine. 
Thy lost thoughts are found in heaven, 
: Blossoms there thy seed divine ; 
Fairer than earth’s golden maize-fields perfect fruit and blossom shine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


JEANNE, 


“Au! did I not tell thee? He 
is a hypocrite. I warned thee not 
to trust to his smooth ways,” Mid 
Jeanne when Follette told her what 
had happened in the garden. 

“ And to think of his saying that 
Jules would not wait for me; that 


he would be ashamed to let his. 


friends see me! What did Jules 
say in his letter, granny ?” 

“He said, there wasn’t a woman 
in Paris fit to clean thy little 
wooden shoes. Never mind Victor, 
child.” 


But, though she made believe to 


despise Victor and his wicked pro- 
pheciesand threats, in her heart she 


feared him. It was clear that Gri- 
pard wanted this marriage, and 
Follette, for all her boasted inde- 
pendence, was in his power. And 
Gripard knew it. 

“Leave her tome. I will man- 
age her,” he said to Victor, and he 
sent for the rebellious fetiote. 

“So thou thinkest to set my 
wishes at naught and to rebel 
against me, eh ?” he said, consider- 
ing her with a vicious twinkle in 
his green eyes, and leaning both 
hands on the top of his stick. 

Follette made no answer, but 
stood before him, looking stubborn 
and shy, but very pretty with her 
downcast eyes and pouting lips. 
Gripard thought she was going to 
cry. 
“It is only a fit of naughti- 
ness, eh?” he went on. “I will 
overlook it for thy mother’s sake. 


For thy mother’s sake, little one, 
I have a fondness for thee, and I 
would like to see thee settled be- 
fore I go to my reward. Victor is 
a steady lad, and I can trust him to 
take care of thee and the place 
when I am gone. Thou shalt have 
a bright new gown and a kerchief, 
and anything else that pleases thee, 
and I will make a feast for thy 
wedding, and thou shalt make mer- 
ry with thy friends. Come, give 
me a kiss, and thank God for giv- 
ing thee such a good uncle.” 

But Follette did not move. 

“Uncle, you are very kind, and 
I am grateful,” she said; “but I 
can’t marry Victor. I hate him, 
and I know he only wants to marry 
for the sake of getting your money.” 

“My money!” cried Gripard. 
“What! Eh? Who says I have 
money? I have no money to leave 
anybody. Ihave this house and the 
bit of land about it, and I shall leave 
that to thee when thou art married 
to Victor.” 

“ Then leave it to Victor himself, 
uncle, for I will never marry him. 
I won’t marry any one but Jules.” 

“Dost thou dare so to defy me, 
ungrateful minx? But I will let 
thee see. I will starve thee into 
obedience.” 

“How can you be so wicked, 
Gripard!” said Jeanne, breaking 
in on the discussion, and taking her 
stand by Follette’s side. “ Why 
should you force the child into 
marrying against her will? And 
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why shouldn’t she marry Jules, if 
she likes? What harm has the lad 
done that thou shouldst be set 
against him ?” 

“Hold thy insolent tongue, old 
fool!’ said Gripard. “ If she mar- 
ries that rascally spendthrift she 
shall have my curse, living and dy- 
ing, and naught else of mine.” 

“O uncle!” Follette cried out 
piteously. 

“Take care whom you hurt with 
it,” said Jeanne. “The curse of 
the wicked man falls on his own 
head.” 

“Get thee out of my sight for a 
preaching old idiot,” said Gripard. 
“You are no better than a pair of 
spies on me, pilfering the house for 
that fellow Jules.” 

“What is there in it to pilfer, my 
uncle ?” said Follette. 


“Don’t answer me. Saucy little 


minx!” And he struck the floor; 
but suddenly some object outside 


the window caught his attention, 
and, checking the current of his 
anger, turned it in another direction. 
He stood up, staring after the ob- 
ject with an expression of terror on 
his face. “ What brings that dwarf 
prowling about the place?” he said. 
“It’s your talk about my having 
money to leave. That’s what it is. 
The crocked imp is on the watch 
to steal into the house. I can’t stir 
out but I meet him dodging me. 
That hump of his is a good hiding- 
place for what he pilfers.” 

“For shame on you, Gripard!” 
said Jeanne. “ His hump isa yisita- 
tion from God.” 

“I'd like to strip him and feel 
what it’s made of.” 

“Victor can tell you. He beat 
the poor creature till he nearly 
died of it,” said Jeanne. 

“Served him right if he had. 
He stole my potatoes,” said Gri- 
pard with a savage chuckle. 
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“ Gripard, where do you expect 
to go when you die ?” 

“Get out of my sight!” said Gri- 
pard. 

Jeanne left the kitchen, and Fol- 
lette was following her when the 
old man called her back. “Get 
thee upstairs to thy room, and stay 
there till I send for thee.” 

Follette, thankful to escape any- 
where out of his presence, went up 
to her little garret. She heard Gri- 
pard mumbling to himself and strik- 
ing the floor with emphatic taps 
now and then. This was his mode 
of conversing when he was alone 
and in a particularly bad temper; 
his stick served as listener and in- 
terlocutor, answering with taps of 
dissent or approval. 

Poor Follette was terrified at 
heart, though she was putting a 
bold face on it. It was very well 
to talk of going away, but she knew 
that Gripard might prevent her, as 
Azeline Tarac’s father had done 
when Azeline wanted to go to ser- 
vice to escape from her stepmother, 
and was stopped by an order from 
M. le Maire, forbidding her to leave 
the parental roof without her fa- 
ther’s consent until she was of age. 

“And I am not seventeen yet!” 
thought Follette, as she sat on the 
end of her little bed and looked 
dolefully out of her lozenge-paned 
window. It occurred to her that 
she might run away and hide. But 
where? If she could have gone to 
Jules it would have beeneasy. But 
Paris was too far off; and even if 
she could make the long journey 
Jules was too poor yet to marry 
her. When would he have money 
enough saved? As the question 
rose in her mind she remembered 
Victor’s wicked words, and a cold 
chill seemed to go through her 
heart. Was it possible he could for- 
get her and come to feel ashamed 
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of her? And if he did, would she 
forgive him and go on loving him 
all the same, as she had boasted 
to Victor she would? She re- 
called that last day when they had 
danced together at the fair, and he 
had looked so proud of her, and 
called her his little queen, and 
talked of the trinkets he would buy 
for herin Paris, and made plans for 
the future when she would be his 
little wife. And to think that after 
that hecould ever forget her! The 
young blood rushed in a. strong 
current of trust through her heart, 
that a moment ago had been chilled 
by fear. Jules had said he loved 
her, and promised to work for her 
and wait. How ungrateful ‘to let 
a doubt enter her mind! Follette 
cast it out with a pang of self-re- 
proach. But it was not so easy to 
dismiss her fears as to what Gri- 
pard might do. She was in his 
power, and he had set his mind on 


the marriage, and Victor had worm- 
ed himself into his confidence and 
would not flinch before anything to 


gain hisownends. He kept the old 
man in a perpetual fidget of late 
about some thieves that were in the 
neighborhood and on the look-out 
for the houses worth robbing. 

“Luckily, we have nothing in 
the place to rob,” he would say; 
“but some foolish folk have set it 
abroad that you have money in the 
house, and, for all I swear it’s a 
pure invention, people won’t be- 
lieve me in the village. But it 
don’t matter ; I tell them the thieves 
are welcome to try. I'll give them 
a welcome if they come.” And he 
would laugh in his frank, boyish 
way, and Gripard felt it was every- 
thing to have such a true-hearted, 
stout-armed lad to stand up for him. 

“He shall have Quatre Vents 
and the fetiofe, and I'll sleep easy 
in my bed,” thought the miser. 
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Jeanne kept her eyes and ears 
open, and felt it would go hard 
with Follette between the two. 

“If I were only a few years 
younger, and could stand by thee, 
little one!” shesaid. “ But the time 
is short for me now. That’s what 
frets me.” 

“You're not going to die this 
ever so long, granny,” said Follette, 
with the sanguine incredulity of 
youth about death. “ You'll live to 
see us married and happy, and 
come and live with us. When did 
Jules promise to come back and 
see us?” 

“ He said, if things went well, he 
would come back before the year 
was out.” 

“And they are going well. 
said they were?” 

“Yes, yes; but it takes a deal of 
money to come all the way from 
Paris, child, and it would be a 
foolish thing to spend it only to 
see us. But never fear. Let us 
trust in the good God, and he will 
bring things right.” 

And so they threw their hope into 
a common stock, and agreed tostand 
together against Gripard and all 
the world. 

But when, next morning, Gripard 
called in Jeanne, and told her to 
sit down and hold her tongue, that 
he wanted to speak to her, Jeanne 
knew that a storm was coming, 
and her courage oozed out at her 
fingers’ends. She took her knitting 
from the drawer in the kitchen- 
tablesand knitted away in silence 
until Gripard, after a long pull at 
his pipe, opened speech : 

“This is Friday. Next Sunday 
the bans will be read, and next 
Monday three weeks we'll have 
the wedding. I’m going to see the 
curé by and by. I'll go into Tarbes 
to-morrow and buy a Bayonne 
ham and sausages; you can buy 


He 
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the sweatmeats and oranges; and 
let there be no stint. ‘There are a 
few bottles of old wine in the cel- 
lar, and we'll drink them up. 4’ll 
be half ruined; but I won’t have 
it said that my sister’s child was 
married under my roof without 
proper respect to her memory. 
We'll have to live on half-rations 
for a month after the wedding; but 
never mind that. And see about 
a pretty gown for the petiote—you 
know the colors she likes—and get 
her anything else she wants for the 
wedding. I’ve saved up a few louis 
to marry her decently. You can 
invite the neighbors when the bans 
are published.” 

Jeanne heard him to the end, 
and then laid down her knitting— 
always a strong sign of emotion 
with the old woman. 

“Tt’s no use making believe like 
this, Gripard,” she said; “if you 
mean kindly by the child, leave 


her alone or let her marry Jules. 
M. le Curé and M. le Maire, with 
the prefect and the bishop to boot, 
will never get her to say yes to Vic- 


tor. And as to making merry for 
such a wedding as that, you had 
a deal better keep the money to 
bury her.” 

“T’d give it to-morrow, and wel- 
come, to bury you,” said Gripard ; 
“the child would never have stood 
out against my will as she’s doing, 
if it wasn’t for you and your 
mountebank of a grandson. Do 
you never mean to die, eh ?” 

“I’m not in a hurry, any more 
than yourself, though I haven’t a 
very pleasant life of it in my old 
age,” said Jeanne, who, once roused 
to fight for her boy and Follette, 
had grown brave to recklessness. 

“You’re a deal better off than 
you deserve,” retorted Gripard. 
“Where would you be if it wasn’t 
for me? What's to become of 
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Follette if I die before she gets 
some one to earn for her and take 
care of her, I wonder?” 

“Gripard, you’re a hard man, 
but I never knew you to do an un- 
just thing; andif you were to leave 
your money away from your own 
flesh and blood you’d be as wicked 
a man as lives.” 

“My money! mymoney! What 
have I to leave but Quatre Vents 
and the pots and pans that you 
keep scrubbing the face off till 
it’s a wonder they hold together ? 
What do you talk of my money for ? 
If it wasn’t for that villain Blon- 
dec—” 

“ Allons donc, mon ami,” said 
Jeanne, with a quiet laugh and a 
nod, “that little joke does for the 
rest of ’em; but there’s no need to 
keep it up between us two.” 

Gripard had been so long accus- 
tomed to see her assent to the old 
fiction about the bankrupt that he 
had almost come to think she be- 
lieved in it; and now to hear her 
throw it in his teeth with a jeer 
drove him frantic. It was as if all 
his secrets were suddenly threaten- 
ed with public exposure. He seiz- 
ed his stick in the middle, and 
taised the knob end at her as if he 
were going to strike with it. But 
the old woman never. quailed; she 
kept her blinking eyes fixed on 
Gripard with a mocking glance 
that seemed to magnetize him; he 
dropped the stick, and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “If you say that again 
I'll wring your neck!” he hissed 
out. 

“You'll be none the better for 
that,” said Jeanne. And she fold- 
ed her knitting, and put it away, 
and went out of the kitchen. 

Gripard sat mumbling to himself 
and polishing his stick awhile; 
then he took out a brown check 
pocket-handkerchief as big as a 
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young sheet, held it straight before 
him, spat into the middle of it, 
folded it up tight like an umbrella, 
and stuffed it back into his pocket. 
This outburst of feeling seemed to 
relieve him; he lay back in his 
chair, and, after a few subsiding 
grunts, resumed his pipe and smok- 
ed away, taking long, deliberate puffs, 

Jeanne’s rebellion was a serious 
check. He had never doubted but 
that he would bring Follette to 
surrender; but now that Jeanne 
had gone over to the enemy, openly 
hoisting the rebel flag, Follette’s 
obstinacy would not be so easily 
managed. Gripard pitied himself 
very much. It was hard on him 
to be defied under his own roof, 
and held at bay by a doating old 
woman and a child, both of whom 
depended on him for their bread 
and salt. 


Follette lay awake that night 


thinking how she could escape 
from the dreadful fate that threa- 


tened her. If she stayed on at 
Quatre Vents her life would be un- 
bearable ; for even if she was strong 
enough to hold out against marry- 
ing Victor, he and Gripard would 
persecute her to death between 
them. The only chance she had 
was to run away and hide from 
them. Alone this would have 
been impossible; but Jeanne would 
come with her. 

Next morning, when they had 
the house to themselves, she and 
Jeanne talked it’ over. Jeanne at 
first thought the plan impracticable; 
but Follette overruled all her objec- 
tions, and at last convinced het 
that it could be done. 

“We will steal away quietly, first 
to Barache, and then to Tarbes,” 
she said; “ and, once there, I will 
find plenty to do. I can spin, and 
you have made me soclever at my 
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needle that I shall get work at once. 
And you will find a dairy to look 
after, granny ; and we'll be so hap- 
py im a little room together !” 

But Jeanne puckered her old 
brown face into deeper lines as she 
shook her head. 

“ Victor would find us out, little 
one; and he would carry thee back, 
and it would be worse for thee here 
than ever, for Gripard would never 
let me set my foot in the place 
again.” 

“I wouldn’t come back with Vic- 
tor. He would never find us out; 
but if he did I’d let him kill me 
before I’d come away with him!” 

“And how about getting to Ba- 
rache, child? We could not walk 
there and carry our box, and we 
dare not borrow a cart.” 

“T have thought of all that. I 
know some one who will find us a 
cart and never tell anybody.” 

“ Who's that ?” 

“Nicol, He’s very clever, and 
he'll keep our secret. When we 
are once at Barache we can go on 
by the railroad to Tarbes,” contin- 
ued Follette, elated by the genius 
for management that she was de- 
veloping, and seeing that Jeanne, 
too, was impressed by it. “You 
have lots of money for the journey, 
and ever so much more if we didn’t 
get work, at once, haven’t you, 
granny ?” 

“Ves, child; I’ve 
keep us for awhile.” 

“How much have you, granny ?” 

“T don’t know to a coin; I 
haven’t counted it since Jules went. 
But there’s none too much for what 
we may want. I had all my savings 
with your grandfather—I had wages 
in those days—and it came to a 
good sum ; but I’ve had to take out 
a good bit for one thing or another. 
When Jules went I had to buy him 
a lot of things !” 


enough to 
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“ But there’s plenty left for us 
two, granny ?”’ 

“We must get M. le Curé to 
write to Jules, if we go,” remarked 
Jeanne, not heeding Follette’s ques- 
tion. “You could not put the let- 
ters together and write to him your- 
self, could you, little one ?” 

“Oh! no,” said Follette, amazed 
at the unreasonableness of the sup- 
position ; “writing is much harder 
than reading, and I can scarcely 
read yet.” 

“Ts it on the 23d that Victor 
goes to Cotor ?” inquired Jeanne. 

“Yes. That will be next Thurs- 
day, and that will be a good day 
for us to go,” said Follette. “It’s 
the day of the JZessive, and I 
wouldn’t be missed early in the 
morning.” 

“ Well, we'll hear what Nicol says 
about the cart first,” said cautious 
old Jeanne; but her heart was al- 
ready turned towards the adven- 
ture. 

Follette was quite merry that 
day ; she went about her work with 
a light heart, and once or twice had 
to check herself on the point of 
bursting out into a song. She was 
very cheerful at the evening meal, 
talking to Jeanne about the last 
lessive and her spinning, and the 
village gossips she had picked up 
through the day. Gripard noticed 
what good spirits she was in, and 
inwardly resented it as an exhibi- 
tion of naughtiness intended to 
show him that she meant to defy 
him more than ever now that 
Jeanne had made common cause 
with her. He made believe not to 
notice her naughty behavior, and 
bade Victor read an old Constitu- 
tionne/ to him, although he had read 
every line of it himself in the morn- 
ing. 

Jeanne sat watching him over her 
knitting. There was nothing ten- 
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der or touching in the starved old 
mummy, pinched into his threadbare 
coat patched with many shades of 
brown, but Jeanne’s eyes had a 
yearning fondness in them as they 
fixed upon the hungry-looking man 
leaning on his stick. He was her 
nurseling, and, for all-his hardness 
and ill temper, her heart went out 
to him tenderly. He might have 
had a very happy old age, if he had 
been a different man; but he was 
Gripard, and, such as he was, she 
was loath to leave him, to steal 
away, without a word of blessing or 
farewell, from beneath the roof that 
had sheltered her for over sixty 
years, and where she had known 
such happiness as is inseparable 
from youth and innocence. Her 
faithful heart was full, overflowing 
with memories that were not all 
bitter. As she was leaving the 
kitchen she laid her horny hand 
on Gripard’s shoulder, and said 
with unaccustomed gentleness : 
“ Bon soir, mon garcon.” His only 
answer was an imperceptible shrug, 
as if to shake off the caress. 

An hour later the house was 
quiet as a grave. Follette wasted 
her candle looking over her clothes 
and admiring her gold ear-rings, 
which she took out and put in her 
ears, and viewed in the glass; but 
at last she went to bed, and was 
soon fast asleep. 

She was up next morning with 
the lark, dressed herself in the 
twinkling of an eye, and stole down- 
stairs as soon as she spied Nicol in 
the distance. The kitchen was 
pitch-dark, except where a ray of 
dawn came trickling in through a 
slit in the shutters. Gripard’s door 
was closed, and all was quiet with- 
in. He seldom got up until the 
kitchen was swept and the bowls 
set for breakfast ; but somehow the 
silence sounded preternatural this 
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morning. Follette unbolted the 
door and let herself out into the 
gray dawn, and then paused, look- 
ing up and down the road to see if 
any one was abroad; but all was 
perfectly still. Quatre Vents stood 
somewhat isolated; the nearest 
cottage was Mme. Bibot’s, and that 
was ten minutes’ walk down the 
road to the left; the mountains 
rose to the right, weird and ghostly 
in their blue and brown shadows 
stretching away into the gray dis- 
tance. The little river was the 
only thing awake, and it went tear- 
ing along over the stones as if it 
had loitered through the night, and 
was in a hurry to arrive somewhere 
before the sun woke up and found 
it out. 

Follette tripped on to a point 
where a cairn behind a clump of 
trees made a screen for her, and 
waited there till Nicol, in answer to 
a sign, slipped off the big horse 
and drove him into the middle of 
the stream, and then came across 
to her. A long cenversation went 
on between them. First Nicol 
seemed reluctant and incredulous, 
but by degrees Follette brought 
him to believe and acquiesce, and 
from this it was not difficult to in- 
duce him to lend his help. 

“Jeanne has the money, if you 
can only find some one to trust 
you,” she urged. “Don’t you 
know anybody who would ?” 

Nicol’s pride was nettled. 
~ “It’s not that,” he said; “ it is 
that I’m afraid to trust them.” 
Then presently he laid his finger 
alongside his nose with a peculiar- 
ly knowing expression. “TI have it,” 
he said; “ but you’d have to set out 
early—as early as this. I'd take 
you by a by-road to Barache, and 
nobody would meet us in the forest 
at this hour. You could bring out 
your box over night, and hide it 
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somewhere about. There’s more 
things hid in the forest than folks 
know of,” he added, with a peculiar 
wink. 

Follette said there would be no 
difficulty about starting by dawn, 
and it was agreed that Nicol should 
have the cart ready waiting for 
them at a certain point on the fol- 
lowing Thursday. If he found he 
could not succeed in getting it he 
would let her know somehow. 

“You are a good friend, Nicol,” 
said Follette; “I only wish you 
could come away to Tarbes with 
us.”’ 

“If I had money to pay for the 
railway I would,” he said. 

“You would liketocome? Well, 
I'll tell Jeanne; she is very good, 
and she’ll be very thankful to you 
for helping us to get away. Per- 
haps she’ll give you money to come 
after us.” 

The dwarf looked at her with a 
strange gleam of joy in his deep- 
set eyes, but he only gave a little 
chuckle and a shrug, and then 
turned away. Follette crept round 
by the cairn, and got back to Qua- 
tre Vents without meeting a living 
thing. Jeanne’s room was in the 
front of the house. The curtain 
of her casement was down. The 
kitchen shutters were still up; Fol- 
lette opened them and let in the 
light, and set about her morning’s 
work. Then, at seven o’clock, she 
set the bowls on the table, and the 
jug of cold onion-soup—a variation 
of the carrot brew—and when it was 
all ready Gripard came out from 
his room, and Victor, who had been 
out in the garden, came in. Fol- 
lette did not wonder at Jeanne’s 
not being down so early this morn- 
ing; she had, no doubt, lain awake, 
worrying about their departure. 


_When something was on her mind 


she could not sleep. Follette could 
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not understand this, but she knew 
it was true, and concluded that 
Jeanne was now in the heavy sleep 
that sometimes followed these long 
watches. She ran lightly up the 
stairs and opened the old nurse’s 
room. It was dark, but not so 
dark as to prevent Follette from 
seeing something that made her 
dart forward with a cry. 

Jeanne was lying in a heap on 
the floor, close to the open door of 
a cupboard in the wall. Follette 
called her by her name, but there 
was no answer; then she took her 
hand, but dropped it quickly with 
a scream that rang through the 
house, and brought Victor flying 
up the stairs in an instant, and 
Gripard hobbling up behind. 

“What’s the matter?” said Vic- 
tor, as Follette met him at the top 
of the stair with a white face and 
eyes dilated with horror. 

She clung to him trembling, and 
pointed to the prostrate figure. 
Victor drew near to it, and a glance 
at the face told him how it was. 

“ Dead!” he said in a low voice. 

Follette broke out into sobs and 
began calling on Jeanne. 

“Take the little one away,” said 
Gripard; but Follette fell on her 
knees beside her lost friend, and 
rocked herself to and fro, wailing 
passionately. 

Victor went to the window and 
drew back the curtain. 

“Elle est morte! bien morte. 
Ma pauvre vieille,” said Gripard, 
standing over the body; and as he 
looked at the dead face of the 
faithful servant his hard eyes grew 
moist. But suddenly the moisture 
dried up, and a strange gleam came 
in its place. “ What's that she has 
in her hand?” he said, stooping 
down. 

“It’s her stocking,” said Victor; 
“she had just pulled it off when the 








fit took her. Come away, patron. 
I had better go for the commissaire 
de police at once.” 

“Hold a bit!” said Gripard; 
“it’s not that she has. Both her 
stockings are on, and they are blue, 
and this is a white one. 
must be something in it.” 

Follette looked up, and, choking 
down her sobs, “It’s her money; 
all her savings were in that stock- 
ing,” she said, recognizing the 
moth-eaten receptacle of Jeanne’s 
hoard that she had seen more than 
once, and looked on reverently as 
a sort of gold-mine. 

“Ha! Her money? She had 
money?” said Gripard; and the 
gleam in his eyes was horrible as 
he bent down to take up the old 
stocking. But the cold fingers had 
closed on it and held it with the 
rigid grip of death; he felt it here 
and there. “It’s empty; she must 
have taken out the money and put 
it somewhere else. Where did she 
put it, petiote 2?” 

“Itis in the stocking.” And Fol- 
letté began sobbing again as she 
remembered their last talk together. 

“No, my little one, there is no- 
thing in it; think a bit where else 
she could have hid it. There’s a 
good child—uncle’s own jefiote. 
Come, help us to find it.” 

He patted her on the shoulder 
and stroked her head, while his 
hand shook with a hungry tremor. 
Follette lifted her head, and a 
thought darting through her like a 
terror checked the flow of her 
tears. 

“Somebody has stolen it,” she 
said, “and Jeanne found it out 


when she went to count the money 
last night.” 


“Stolen it! 


There 


Sacre!” exclaimed 


Gripard, starting back and glanc- 


ing here and there with enraged, 
covetous eyes, 
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“Nonsense! Who could have 
stolen it?” said Victor in a tone 
of contempt. “It must be hid some- 
where about.” 

“Then look for it and find it, 
d’ye hear?” said Gripard, darting 
_a look of fierce suspicion at him. 

Victor grew a shade paler, but 
he answered coolly: “I can’t find 
it till I’ve looked for it. Hadn’t 
we better lift this on to the bed 
first, and send for some one to do 
what’s wanted ?” 

Follette had risen from her 
crouching attitude beside the body, 
and seemed possessed by a new 
energy that enabled her to keep 
down her sobs and rise above her 
grief. Almost with the first men- 
tion of the fact that the money was 
gone the conviction came to her 
that Victor had taken it, and that 
the shock of the discovery last 
night had killed Jeanne. 

“The money was in the stock- 


ing yesterday,” she said, looking 
straight at him; “ Jeanne told me 
it was, and that she meant to count 
it over last night and see how much 


was init It used to be full up of 
gold and silver.” 

“Did she count it often?” in- 
quired Gripard. 

“No, very seldom; it was diffi- 
cult to get it up.” 

“That proves nothing,” said Vic- 
tor; “it may have been stolen three 
months ago, though she only found 
it out last night.” 

“ Jeanne believed the money was 
there yesterday. She told me so 
in the morning.” 

“Then perhaps she took it out 
after counting it, and hid it some- 
where about,” said Victor. ‘“What’s 
that hole in the bottom of the cup- 
board? Here’sa board taken up!” 

He bent forward to look into the 
hole, but Gripard pulled him back 
rudely. 
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“Stand aside! I will examine 
it myself. Lift the body on to the 
bed, will you ?” 

Victor, sulky and reluctant, drag- 
ged the dead weight up with his 
powerful arms, and flung it on the 
bed, that had been undisturbed all 
night. 

“ There, that will do. Go now 
and fetch Mme. Bibot for the child, 
and then you can go for the com- 
missaire de police.” 

Follette would have preferred to 
stay with him; but he insisted on 
her going away, and, pushing her 
gently out of the room, he bolted 
the door and began his search. 
The hole where the stocking had 
been buried was empty, and, ex- 
cept the cupboard and a chest of 
drawers, there was not a spot in 
the place where anything could 
have been concealed. It was clear 
that the money had been stolen. 
But by whom? Suspicion natural- 
ly fell on Victor, and with amazing 
rapidity a whole mass of evidence 
rose up and stood arrayed against 
him in Gripard’s mind. Who else 
had access to the place? And why 
had he been so bent on getting 
away to that orange merchant? 
And why had he kept putting off 
and off the marriage with Follette? 
Clearly because he knew that the 
event would lead to discovery, for 
Jeanne was certain to want money 
to buy presents for Follette, and 
would take out the stocking. 

“The scoundrel! The hypo- 
crite! He deserves to be hanged, 
and, with God’s help, he will be 
hanged !” muttered Gripard, as he 
stood, tired and baffled, in the mid- 
dle of the room. 

“My poor old Jeanne! She was 
a worthy creature. I little dreamt 
what a thrifty soul she had. To 
have hoarded her money all those 
years, and kept it so secret, and 
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denied herself a bit of hot food and 
a warm gown in her old age!” 

He came close to the bed, and 
looked at the brown, wrinkled face, 
heavily seamed by eighty years of 
toil and hardship, and pinched with 
scanty fare, and he bethought him 
of the days when the old nurse had 
been a comely young woman, and 
nursed and cared for him like 
amother. She was the only mo- 
ther he had known, and he had 
repaid her love and fidelity with 
heartless ingratitude. Gripard 
would not own this to himself; but 
as he stood by the dead woman 
he felt that it was true, and he was 
moved to make some amends for 
his undutiful conduct. 

“She shall have a decent fune- 
ral,” he said to himself; “people 
sha’n’t say I buried her like a pau- 
per.” ‘ 

With this reflection he went 
down-stairs, and found Mme. Bibot 
trying to comfort Follette, and all 
Bacaram assembling outside Qua- 
tre Vents and commenting on the 
sudden event which had occurred 
within. 

The commissaire de police ar- 
rived, and the doctor, and the 
usual proces verbal was drawn up; 
and then M. le Curé was sent for 
and everything was settled for the 
funeral. It was to bea decent one, 
Gripard said. 

“T won’t have her buried like a 
pauper, though she died one,” he 
declared ; “ for it was not her fault. 
She was a good soul, and she will 
be better off in the next world than 
many that say longer prayers.. She 
kept a quiet tongue in her head, 
and she saved her money.” 

Gripard was as good as his word. 
Jeanne went to the grave with such 
marks of respect as these virtues 
entitled her to in his opinion. 
Doubtless it was the discovery of 
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the stocking, and the tangible proof 
it afforded of her having had mo- 
ney saved, that inspired the respect 
he now entertained for poor old 
Jeanne; her life-long devotion, her 
patient, self-denying fidelity, -her 
fabulous economy in his service, 
all dwindled to nothing beside the 
fact that she had saved her own 
money, and had a little hoard of 
gold hid away under the flooring 
up-stairs. 

It made a new bond between him 
and the dead woman to know that 
they had unawares had a joy in 
common ; that both he and she had 
shut themselves in of night and ta- 
ken out their hoard, and counted 
it up, listening to the musical chink 
of the metal as it rang in the si- 
lence, dropping from their fingers 
back into its hiding-place. It plac- 
ed Jeanne in a higher light alto- 
gether, this discovery that they had 
been fellow-worshippers at the same 
shrine, and that she who had seem- 
ed a mere drudge, moiling and toil- 
ing, and rising wp to moil and toil 
again, had had her little golden 
calf, and worshipped it in secret 
as he did his. But this did not 
banish from his mind the fact that 
the calf had been stolen, and that 
vengeance was due to the thief. 
He had not forgotten this for a 
moment, but he was terribly per- 
plexed how to bring the theft home 
to the thief. Victor might have 
found out other secrets as well as 
this of Jeanne’s, and, if so, Gripard 
trembled to think of how complete- 
ly he was in the young man’s pow- 
er. “I cansend him to prison, but 


he may denounce me to that gang 
of thieves, and I will never know 
a day’s peace while I live,” he 
thought. 

In proportion as the discovery 
of Jeanne’s secret had raised her in 
his estimation, Victor’s share in it 
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had lowered him to the very mire. 
Honesty, the miser’s special virtue, 
was the solitary one that Gripard 
possessed, and his uttermost con- 
tempt was reserved for those who 
sinned against it. Hislove of money 
and all. money’s worth made him 
look with horror on the smallest of- 
fence against the rights of property. 
A man who robbed was in his eyes 4s 
guilty as the man who murdered, 
and deserved the utmost rigors of 
the law. 

The day of the funeral, when the 
noise and stir of the pageant was 
over, and Follette was upstairs cry- 
ing in her lonely garret, Gripard 
called Victor in from the garden. 

“Shut the door,” he said; and, 
when Victor had shut it, “ Draw 
the bolt. Sit down; I want a word 
with you. Look ye here: I don’t 
want to be hard on you, but I can’t 
have Jules robbed of his due, al- 
Tell 


though I don’t love the lad. 
me where that money is, and I’ll 
say no more about it.” 
“IT never set eyes on it. 
tell you where it is,” said Victor, 
looking him fearlessly in the face. 
“Do you take me for a fool? If 


I can’t 


you didn’t take it who did? An- 
swer me that,” said Gripard. 

“T’d rather not,” replied Victor 
quietly. 

“Ha! Then you own that you 
know who took it, eh ?” 

“T own nothing. I did not see 
any one take the money.” 

* No more did I; but that won’t 
prevent my swearing, ay, and prov- 
ing, that you took it, unless you can 
prove to me that some one else 
did.” 

Victor compressed his lips tight- 
ly, as if he were making a despe- 
rate resolution to keep silence. 

“T’ll send you to the galleys,” 
continued Gripard. “It’s a case of 
robbery complicated with breach of 


trust, a monstrous crime that calls 
for the maximum of penalty, and 
you shall have it to the last lash !” 

Victor turned his light-blue eyes 
on him without the least fear or 
anger; then, as if yielding reluc- 
tantly to some force that was put 
upon him, “ Patron, I would ra- 
ther not tell you anything,” he said. 
“You will be the happier for let- 
ting this miserable business drop; 
you won’t do any good by—” 

“Very likely! I am to let you 
pocket Jules’ money, and say noth- 
ing about it! I’m to be an accom- 
plice in your wicked, abominable 
dishonesty! Whom do you take 
me for, eh ?” 

“TI will speak if you insist ; but I 
would first remind you that you 
have never known me steal a lump 
of sugar or tell a lie, and you've 
known me all my life. You'll own 
that much, patron ?” 

“T’llown nothing. There’s many 
a fellow died on the gallows who 
never stole a filbert till he got the 
key of his master’s till. Who took 
Jeanne’s money ?” 

“Since you won't trust me, I will 
tell you.” He stooped forward, and, 
lowering his voice almost to a 
whisper, “ Follette took it.” 

Gripard gave a start and let fall 
his stick. Victor picked it up and 
handed it to him. 

“You’re mad,” 
“ Follette ?” 

“Follette,” repeated Victor in 
the same low tone. “Who else 
could have known about it? Does- 
n’t your own reason tell you it must 
have been she? I never knew 
Jeanne had a louis d’or to rub 
against another.” 

“No more did I,” said Gripard, 
startled out of his suspicions. 
“But what would the fetiote have 
taken the money for? She couldn't 
spend it unknown to Jeanne ?” 


said Gripard. 














“It was for Jules she stole it. 
I saw her giving him something at 
the fair; they went off under the 
trees together. I wondered what it 
could be; but it’s clear enough now. 
Jeanne had taken money out of the 
stocking, no doubt, to get clothes 
for him and to help him on his 
journey, and then she put away the 
stocking, and most likely never 
thought of looking at it since until 
last night.” 

Gripard set his teeth and clench- 
ed his hand. “TI’ll lock her up and 
keep her on raw turnips and water 
till she owns it !” he said. 

“ Don’t be hard on her, patron,” 
said Victor pleadingly. “After all, 
she saw no great harm init. As 
you said just now, the money 
would have been Jules’, and Fol- 
lette knew it.” 

“She knew nothing of the sort. 
Jeanne might have left the money 
to any one she pleased; and there 
is no doubt but she would have re- 
membered the master that fed her 
and kept her when she was past 
work. She knew I was beggared by 
that—” 

He stopped short; there was no 
one now to gainsay him when he 
repeated his old grievance against 
Blondec; but the remembrance of 
Jeanne’s protest after the years of 
faithful silence came back to him 
with strange power and froze the 
fiction on his tongue. He left the 
sentence unfinished, and never again 
pronounced Blondec’s name. 

Victor thought it was the vehe- 
mence of his emotion that choked 
the old man’s utterance. 

“Til luck go with the money, pa- 
tron!” he said in a cheery tone. 
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“Don’t make bad blood worrying 
about it; it’s gone, and no amount 
of fretting will bring it back. Fol- 
lette was egged on by Jules, be 
you sure. I wouldn’t be too hard 
on the poor child. One of these 
days, when we are man and wife, 
she will tell me all about it» Mean- 
time, don’t you worry; there’s 
nothing so bad for rheumatism as 
worrying.” 

‘It’s a horrible thing to think of 
the child being so wicked,” said 
Gripard. “The little viper! AndI 
trusted her so!” 

“It was all Jules’ doing,” per- 
sisted Victor; “and you may be 
sure he made a good hole in the 
stocking before Follette took him 
what was left. He was a spend- 
thrift from the hour of his birth, 
and Jeanne didn’t know how to say 
nay to him. He’ll have no luck.” 

“That he won't!” said Gripard, 
soothed by this reflection, as also 
by Victor’s assumption that the 
stocking could not have been full 
when Follette stole the contents. 

It was curious to see how com- 
pletely and unhesitatingly he adopt- 
ed Victor’s theory concerning the 
robbery altogether, and how en- 
tirely the accuser became at once 
justified in his sight. He not only 
dismissed all his recent suspicions, 
but Victor stood higher than ever 
in his esteem, a pattern of shrewd- 
ness, sagacity, and unimpeachable 
honesty; the only flaw he now saw 
in his favorite was a disinterested- 
ness and good nature that border- 
ed on ‘softness. They had a good 
deal of confidential talk after this, 
and Gripard promised to say noth- 
ing to Follette for the present. 
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THE severe and steady depres- 
sion in trade that has made itself 
manifest for some time, combined 
with the unprecedented rainfall 
and stormy weather of the past 
year, will make 1879 memorable in 
history. Ireland in sucha case has 
naturally suffered more than Eng- 
land, and it is a question whether 
the sufferings and privations of the 
peasants in the provinces of Con- 
naught and Munster will not be as 
great as in the years of 1847 and 
1848. Under these circumstances 
the Irish people have been holding 
a series of meetings to consider 
their position and seek some way 
out of their difficulties. The bi- 
shops, the clergy, the poor-law 
guardians, and the county members 
have severally met and passed a 
series of resolutions to the effect 
that the laboring and able-bodied 
classes should be given government 
employment, and that works of a 
reproductive character likely to be 
of a permanent benefit to the coun- 
try should be inaugurated. 

It is hard for those who are com- 


pletely unacquainted with the histo- , 


ry of Ireland tq,realize the present 
condition of its suffering people. 
The proprietors of the leading Dub- 
lin paper (the Freeman's Journal) 
with great forethought, before the 
distress had assumed so severe a 
form, employed a commissioner to 
travel throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and give the 
public information as to the real 
state of the country. Although 
their proceeding was ridiculed by 
many as objectionable and unnec- 
essary, time has proved the wisdom 
of the step, and few now, ‘even 
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amongst the most unpatriotic of 
Irishmen, venture to deny the fact 
that the present winter will be the 
most tryingseason known since the 
years of famine. It is important to 
bear in mind that the peasants of 
Connemara and other parts of the 
west and south are habitually inured 
to sufferings that would be consid- 
ered intolerable elsewhere; that 
they are broken down by poverty, 
and in a measure naturalized to 
famine. When, therefore, the cry 
of hunger and distress is heard 
from Connemara, we may rest as- 
sured that the people must be at 
the last extremity. Whole districts 
are in fact suffering the pangs of 
hunger; the oats reaped in the 
midst of brown deserts of bulrushes 
and heather have proved poor and 
greenish, the potatoes so rotten 
that they are scarcely worth the 
labor of digging, the turnips of di- 
minutive size, and the meadows a 
desolate and soddenswamp. Many 
tons of hay have been soaked into 
common manure, and it was a com- 
paratively frequent occurrence to 
see the haycocks standing in a lake 
in the month of October. The peas- 
ants, who travelled twenty or thirty 
miles to fairs, soaked with rain and 
faint with hunger, found themselves 
unable to sell their cattle, and were 
obliged to return to their cabins 
with pockets more empty than 
when they started. The Mayo or 
Galway working farmer who has 
this year produced nine hundred- 
weight of marketable grain per 
acre, or who has saved half a ton of 
healthy potatoes per acre from his 
crop, or a ton of fair hay to the 
acre, from his uplands,’ may feel 
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thankful when he compares notes 
with his neighbors. The danger 
of actual famine exists, of course, in 
proportion to the extent to which 
the potato has been depended upon 
as the staff of life, and is more to 
be feared in Connemara and Kerry 
than elsewhere. The danger, how- 
ever, is not to be underrated on that 
account. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry, the well- 
known member for Galway, in a 
speech at a meeting held at Athenry 
declared that’ the Irish people 
would neither go into the work- 
house nor would they emigrate ; that 
the government was bound to save 
the lives of the people ; and that, in 
reply to the sneer that Irishmen 
were beggars asking money from 
England to protect them from star- 
vation, he would say : 


“Every one pays taxes, but Ireland 
pays a rent to England. England is 
our landlord, and she exacts a pitiless 
amount of rent. The imperial taxes paid 
by this country amount to eight and 
a half millions every year. Now, twen- 
ty-five years ago Ireland paid only four 
millions, the taxation of Ireland has been 
therefore doubled in twenty-five years. 
From what does Ireland derive the 
means of paying these taxes? From 
nothing else but the labor of her peo- 
ple in the fields. We have no manu- 
factures. We have no mineral wealth. 
The whole matter upon which we de- 
pend is the produce of the harvest. 
That being so, what must happen to 
every field if you take away a crop every 
year from it and never put manure on it? 
We know the field would become bar- 
ten. This money raised annually by the 
people of Ireland is taken over to Eng- 
land. Besides the taxation we pay three 
millions in local rates. We pay another 
three millions in absentee taxation; for 
five million acres of land of Ireland are 
in the hands of companies and landlords 
who never come near the country or 
Spend any money in it. A quarter—that 
is to say, twenty-five pounds out of every 
one hundred pounds raised from the 
produce of your labor in the course of 
the year—is}taken away in taxation and 
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absentee rents. England, though twenty 
times as rich as Ireland, pays only-ten 
pounds out of every one hundred pounds 
in taxation. As long as this lasts no 
wonder that this country is poverty- 
stricken and the people ever on the 
verge of starvation ; no wonder that, as I 
have often said in the House of Com- 
mons, two bad harvests do not intervene 
between Ireland and starvation.” 


Grattan, at the time of the Union, 
said that every enslavedcountry had 
to pay for its subjugation, and that 
if Ireland consented to the Union 
she would be made to pay. It is 
known that Ireland did not con- 
sent, but that the Union was pass- 
ed by means of a systematic course 
of bribery and corruption without 
parallel in the annals of history, 
and Ireland has been compelled to 
pay since that fatal measure. Rob- 
bery invariably follows conquest, 
and Ireland is no exception to the 
rule. Happy would it have been 
for England, and happier still for 
Ireland, had the measure been re- 
jected. Ireland’s wealth has been 
taken and added to the wealth of 
England, which has impoverished 
the former country, whilst the latter 
is wearied by the importunity of the 
Irish, and yet unwilling to comply 
with their just demands. 

That the land of Ireland should 
belong to the Irish, and not to a 
body of persons whge feelings and 
sympathies are completely at vari- 
ance with the masses of the people, 
is a theory reasonable, but unfortu- 
nately difficult of attainment. The 
tenants have, as a rule, paid rents 
(often the most exorbitant rents) 
with punctuality and precision ; but 
now, in the face of bad harvests and 
American competition, it is impos- 
sible for them to do so without fac- 
ing ruin, and they have throughout 
Ireland asked for an abatement of 
rent. If, at the time of the famine 
in 1846, the tenant had been em- 
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powered by law, as he now is, to 
purchase his holding, numbers of 
farmers would be owners of the soil 
without having any rent to pay, and 
the lands that were sold in the En- 
cumbered Estates Court would not 
have been bought up by land-job- 
bers, who ruined the country by 
doubling the rents. 

The Bishop of Elphin, in an ad- 
mirable letter to Dr. Phillips, thus 
expressed himself ; 


‘‘ The tenure by which land is held in 
Ireland must ever remind us of invasion 
and conquest. The tenant is a mere 
serf; his very existence and that of his 
family, depending as it does on the 
fruits of his labor, is at the mercy of his 
master. Who will pretend that such a 
state of oppression is in accordance 
with the law of nature or the law of 
God? It is rather a public legalized 
violation of both. It was established in 
times of cruel persecution, and it is still 
maintained most unwisely and most un- 
justly by the English government in the 
supposed interest of a class who repre- 
sent the policy of those evil times, 
Surely no just, thoughtful man, no mat- 
ter what his creed, no matter the num- 
ber of broad acres he may own, can wish 
to perpetuate a system so hateful and 
disreputable. It is not in the nature of 
things, it certainly is not consistent with 
the spirit of our times, that peace, con- 
tentment, union of classes, or pros- 
perity can exist amongst us so long as 
the tiller and the child of the soil is de- 
prived of its fruits and treated as an alien. 
It must ever apggar a cruel, revolting 
injustice to keep millions of acres waste 
and unoccupied, and to keep the greater 
part of the arable land of the country 
undrained and unimproved, not yielding 
half its natural produce, whilst countless 
families have been, for want of land to 
live on, obliged to become exiles from 
their country and seek elsewhere the 
means of subsistence refused to them at 
home. The land Jaws are the chief 
cause of the failure of the crops, of the 
disease of sheep and cattle, of the peri- 
odical famines and the permanent dis- 
tress of our people ; and whilst they are 
maintained by the state there must be 
deep discontent as well as misery in the 
country. The great object of every meet- 
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ing should be to obtain by every consti- 
tutional means the repeal of those bane- 
ful laws, to substitute for them a land 
tenure which, whilst recognizing’ and 
maintaining the just rights of landlords— 
z.¢., the rights consistent with the public 
welfare—will fix the tenant in the soil 
either as its owner at a fair price or as a 
tenant at a fair rent. It is only by one 
or other of these means that the tenant 
will reclaim or improve the soil; that 
landlord and tenant, Celt and Saxon, 
will live together in peace and mutual 
confidence ; and that law will be respected 
and cordially obeyed amongst us. As 
it is only by the legislature that such 
changes in the law can be made, the 
members who represent our counties 
should be expected and required to ad- 
vocate them in the House of Commons 
and press them with untiring earnestness 
and perseverance. If the Irish members 
unite in doing their duty in this respect 
our system of land tenure, old and vi- 
cious though it is, will be soon removed ; 
and I feel great pleasure in expressing 
my belief that in advocating and effect- 
ing this reform the most influential 
landlords will unite with the representa- 
tives of the tenant class. We cannot 
censure landlords for using rights con- 
ferred on them by law, if they use them 
with moderation. Education and tradi- 
tional prejudice make them view those 
rights as justly belonging to their class, 
and even as conducive to the public 
good. We must not blame individual 
landlords for the unjust and ruinous 
character of the land laws ; we must lay 
the blame on the legislature and the 
government, and it is to them we must 
go with moderation as well as firmness 
to look for the necessary reform. Nei- 
ther the just and humane conduct of a 
certain class of landlords nor the good 
intentions of the executive are a remedy 
for the constant and inevitable evils of 
the-Irish land laws, which crush the en- 
ergies of the people and waste the soil 
of the country.” 


Thousands of acres in the west 
of Ireland are capable of reclama- 
tion, and yet, with the exception of 
what has been done by Mitchell 
Henry, no one reclaims land. The 
industry of the peasants is not the 
reason, for they labor hard; but the 
product of their industry is swamp- 
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ed by,the system under which they 
live. “ They cannot and dare not of 
themselves improve. Their great 
security is to have nothing worth 
securing. In this way, and in this 
way alone, do they drag on a mis- 
erable existence. 

In the neighborhood of Clifden 
the stranger will come across an 
immense tract of territory formerly 
belonging to the Martin family, 
whose roofless castles and towers 
are still to be seen in solitary 
grandeur. Half a century ago this 
family was rich and powerful, and 
surrounded by a comparatively 
happy tenantry. With the down- 
fall of the Martins came the down- 
fall of the peasants. The lands 
passed into the hands of an Eng- 
lish insurance company, who wrung 
the last farthing from their tenants 
and did nothing for the people. 
Later on the property was divided, 
and fell into the hands of specu- 
lators and land-jobbers, both Eng- 
lish and Irish, under whose régime 
the people fared little better. 
The poor-law valuation of the one 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand 
acres which fell toa London trades- 
man is about seven and a half per 
acre. Famine and misery desolat- 
ed this fair region in 1847; villa- 
ges disappeared and cattle grazed 
in districts that had been thickly 
populated. Rack-renting became 
general; agents were compelled to 
wring the last farthing out of the 
tillers of the soil; and in the pre- 
sent time we find a mere remnant 
of the old tenantry still clinging to 
the desolate homes of their ances- 
tors. 

It is sad to contemplate such a 
picture ; sad to think how some of 
the fairest portions of God’s earth 
have been desolated; sad to think 
how many of the human race have 
been hurried to a premature death 
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by the absence of a landlord’s 
kindliness and forbearance. 

Of the four million acres of un- 
productive land in Ireland it is 
calculated that, without interfering 
with the fuel supplies, about two 
million acres are capable of recla- 
mation. The best method of re- 
clamation is an open question, and 
many difficulties stand in the way 
of any attempt to deal with the 
matter. Many of the proprietors, 
for instance, are so tied down by 
feudal, worn-out restrictions, by 
entail and rights of primogeniture, 
that, under prevailing privileges, 
even a used-up turf-bank cannot 
be parted with by its so-called 
owner. 

John Stuart Mill, writing in the 
year 1864, represented the condi- 
tion of affairs in Ireland as serious, 
and, with characteristic common 
sense, suggested the remedy for our 
periodic distresses when he deliber- 
ately wrote that England’s best 
chance of making Ireland peaceful 
and prosperous was the, establish- 
ment of a peasant proprietary 
among her laboring population, and 
that in such a plan lay its “ only 
choice between depopulation by 
starvation or emigration.” Emi- 
gration the Irish people will not 
have, and the feeling against such a 
project becomes intensified instead 
of diminished. 

The Archbishop of Cashel, in a 
letter to Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, M.P. 
for Tipperary, has spoken strong- 
ly on this point, and his words ex- 
actly express the feeling of the mass 
of his countrymen. Emigration 
being held in disfavor, it is hard to 
see what future lies before many of 
the peasants in the far westy The 
cultivated area is small, the land 
is bad, and the population: large. 
The holdings, which are about ten 
acres or less, have often to feed two 
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or three families, although there be 
but one nominal holder. Even were 
the land rich and properly tilled 
it is a question whether it would 
be able to support the population. 
As it is, the people principally live 
on the earnings made by the male 
portion of the community, who mi- 
grate annually to England for the 
harvest, in addition to which they 
gain something by fishing. The 
present year has been disastrous 
for the farming class both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the earnings 
in England have been bad; the 
fishing has likewise been bad, the 
prices of cattle have been low, the 
potatoes wretched, and it has not 
been possible to dry the fuel. The 
people are therefore poor, with a 
prospect not only of greater pov- 
erty before them, but the possibil- 
ity of a fuel famine. 

In Connemara there are no resi- 
dent proprietors and there is no 
money. Periodical subsidies of 
food, clothing, and money are ex- 
cellent in their way, but there must 
be something radically wrong when 
there is nothing but two bad har- 
vests between the people and star- 
vation. 

What, then,istheremedy? Emi- 
gration is generally recommended, 
but emigration is precisely the reme- 
dy that Irish people will not have. 
The London Zimes suggests it on 
a large scale, and hints that Zu- 
luland is a very suitable place to 
transfer the surplus population of 
Ireland. The Irish will not, how- 
ever, suffer themselves to be driven 
a second time from their native 
soil, nor is it a wise measure for 
Englishmen to encourage. Those 
Irish who, in the miserable years of 
1847 and 1848, were driven from 
their native land and compelled to 
find new homes in America, carried 
with them a bitter hatred to Eng- 


land—a hatred that it is scarcely 
possible to extinguish, and which, 
if not restrained and kept within 
bounds by the loving influence of 
the church, would long since have 
broken forth into a spirit of the 
wildest revolutionary excess. 

The suggestion of draining away 
the bone and sinew of the country, 
and leaving behind the old and in- 
firm, is a suggestion inspired by 
those who are actuated with no 
love for the Celtic race ; whilst the 
suggestion of rooting the people in 
the soil they love so well, and to 
which they belong—for it is their 
home—is one eminently calculated 
to improve their present condition. 
Some persons have asserted that it 
is the priests who are alone really 
adverse to emigration, as they are 
unwilling to lose their parishioners 
and the fees for births, marriages, 
and deaths; but such a theory is not 
borne out by facts, and probably 
originated in the brain of some very 
narrow-minded Orangeman who was 
completely unacquainted with the 
aspirations and desires of the Irish 
peasant. Three most important 
declarations have appeared from 
three separate bodies—viz., the Irish 
hierarchy, the Irish members, and 
the Local Government Board— 
which are given below, and which 
all tell the same story : 


THE DECLARATION OF THE HIERARCHY. 


‘* The archbishops and bishops of Ire- 
land assembled in Dublin on the 24th 
Oct., the Primate of all Ireland in the 
chair, having exchanged views regarding 
the present condition of the suffering 
classes of their respective dioceses, came 
to the unanimous conclusion that a very 
serious crisis is now impending, and 
that the distress with which the great 
body of the people are threatened is 
likely to be so deep and wide-spread 
that mere private efforts for its allevia- 
tion will be totally inadequate. It was, 
therefore, agreed : 
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‘1, That it is the urgent duty of the 
government to take effectual measures 
to save the people from a calamity which 
has come upon them through no fault of 
their own. 

“2. That, with the sad experience before 
us of the operations of the Poor-law Act 
for the relief of the masses during the 
famine of the past generation, we con- 
sider its provisions unsuited and insuffi- 
cient to meet the necessities of the im- 
pending crisis. 

**3. That some scheme of public em- 
ployment which would at once relieve 
the present pressing wants of the people, 
and be productive of permanent benefit, 
should be promptly devised and carried 
into immediate operation throughout the 
country ; such scheme to embrace arte- 
rial drainage, the reclamation of waste 
lands, the construction of earthworks 
for trams and railways, the plantation of 
mountain and marshy districts, as well 
as the improvement of tenants’ hold- 
ings. 

“4. That adeputation, consisting of the 
Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
the Bishops of Elphin and Limerick, 
wait on the lord lieutenant to request 
his grace to submit those views to her 
Majesty’s government. 

“*s..That we applaud and cheerfully 
bear testimony to the generous conduct 
of many landlords in our respective dio- 
ceses towards their distressed tenantry, 
and that we appeal to others to promptly 
imitate their example. That we beg of 
public administrative bodies, as well as 
private individuals, to continue, and, 
where possible, to extend, the employ- 
ment of the laboring classes. 

“6. That, whilst making this appeal for 
the relief of our people, and resolving to 
use our utmost efforts to bring it to 
practical results, we feel it equally our 
duty to exhort our flocks to act under 
their trials with Christian patience and 
charity ; to help each other to the utmost 
of their ability ; to respect the rights of 
others ; to pay their just debts to the 
fullest extent of their means, and to 
obey the laws ; whilst using. at the same 
time, all peaceful and constitutional 
means to improve their condition, espe- 
cially by the reform of the land laws, 
which are a main cause of the poverty 
and helplessness of our country. 


** (Signed) 
* %D. McGetr;ican.” 
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THE DECLARATION OF THE IRISH MEM-~ 
BERS. 


The following is the declaration of the 
Irish members to the premier in re- 
ference to the state of the country, ap- 
pending to it the names of seventy-one 
of the Irish representatives which were 
affixed to it previous to its transmission, 
by Mr. Shaw, to Lord Beaconsfield : 


“*To the Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G., First Lord of the Treasury : 

“ We, the undersigned members of the 
House of Commons, representing Irish 
constituencies, feel it our duty to bring 
before your lordship, as head of the gov- 
ernment, the serious state of the coun- 
try. 

“Farming, our main industry, has now 
suffered from several successive bad 
harvests, and the depression has been 
intensified this year by the almost com- 
plete stagnation of the cattle trade. 
There can be no doubt but that the dis- 
tress will besevere and wide-spread dur- 
ing the coming winter and spring, and 
that in several extensive districts the al- 
most complete failure of the potato crop 
and of the fuel supply, combined with 
the absence of employment, will involve 
a considerable number of the small far- 
mers and laborers in absolute destitu- 
tion. 

‘“ We would most earnestly urge on the 
government, through your lordship, the 
necessity of taking immediate steps to 
prevent and mitigate, as far as possible, 
this calamity. 

““We believe this can be best done by 
affording assistance to works of a per- 
manent and useful character ; prompt- 
ness is absolutely necessary, as delay 
will only result, as on former occasions, 
in ill-considered and unproductive ex- 
penditure. 

“If the law does not give government 
power to meet the emergency, we would 
urge the desirability of summoning Par- 
liament for a short winter session.” 


REPORT OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOARD. 


The following is the official report 
made to the government by the Local 
Government Board as to the condition 
of the country : 


** Loca, GOVERNMENT Boarp, DvBLIN, 
“ 28th October, 1870. 

“Srr: The Local Government Board 

for Ireland have the honor to forward to 
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you herewith, for the information of his 
grace the lord lieutenant, copies of re- 
ports which they have recently received 
from their inspectors respecting the state 
of the potato crop, the general harvest, 
the sufficiency of the supply of turf which 
may be saved by the peasantry for their 
wants during the next winter and spring, 
and the condition and prospects of the 
poor in their respective districts. 

“ The board also enclose an abstract of 
those reports, arranged in provinces and 
counties, 

“ In regard to the potato crop, it will be 
seen that there is not much variation in 
the reports, and that it is described al- 
most everywhere as deficient in quantity, 
inferiorin quality, and affected by blight, 
and that, upon the whole, there will not 
be more than half an average crop. 

“‘ The general harvest appears to be in- 
ferior, and the crops deficient and below 
those of last year. The oat crop, how- 
ever, is everywhere reported to be good 
and plentiful. This applies to all the 
four provinces, the exceptions in which 
the general harvest appears to be fair 
being parts of Donegal and Lendon- 
derry, in the province of Ulster ; paris of 
Cork and Limerick, in the province of 
Munster ; and parts of Wicklow, in the 
province of Leinster. 

“The supply of turf appears to be 
everywhere greatly deficient, and much 
suffering and sickness is anticipated 
from this cause. A considerable quan- 
tity of turf is stated to have been cut 
this year, but it could not be saved ow- 
ing to the continuous rain. 

“In parts of each of the four provinces 
it is stated that coal can be easily obtain- 
ed at reasonable prices, but this will not 
benefit the poor in many districts in the 
western and midland counties where turf 
is the only fuel used. 

“In regard to the prospects of the 
poorer ciasses during the coming winter 
and spring, it will be seen that in Ulster 
considerable distress and destitution, as 
well as increased demands for relief, may 
be expected owing to the failure of the 
turf supply and to scarcity of employ- 
ment ; that in Munster much suffering 
and want is anticipated, and unusual 
demands for relief are expected during 
the winter months, owing to the want of 
employment, which is attributed to the 
Straitened circumstances of the farmers 
in consequence of the banks and loan 
companies having ‘refused to make fur- 
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ther advances of money, and to the low 
prices obtained for cattle and butter. 

“In Leinster a large increase in the 
demands for relief is anticipated, the 
farmers not being in a position to pay 
laborers, and employment consequently 
being scarce. In Connaught also a 
serious amount of distress and increased 
demand for relief is expected during the 
coming winter. On the coast this is 
partly owing to the decline in the em- 
ployment of kelp-burning, and in other 
parts of the provinces it is due to the re- 
duction in prices obtained for cattle and 
pigs, and to the farmers being deeply in 
debt to money-lenders and shopkeepers, 
and to the stoppage of their credit. 

“The following statement gives the 
proportions in which the increase in the 
numbers receiving workhouse relief has 
taken place in each province, the per- 
centage of increase being greatest in 
Ulster and least in Leinster : 





Increase. 
| Num-) Per- 
bers. | cent. 


1,189 | 

1,697 

1,391 
632 


Relieved in Workhouse 
on 


Provinces. 

Oct. 4, 79. | Oct. 5, 78. 
10,261 

Munster .. 17,966 


Leinster. . 14,975 
Connaught 5,480 


Total.... 





13.1 
10.4 
10.2 
13.0 





11.2 





48,682 | 435733 | 45999 | 


: we. 








“ The want of employment and the de- 
ficient supply of fuel are the two princi- 
pal features in the accompanying reports 
which the board submit for his grace’s 
consideration, and both subjects are of 
vital importance at the present time, as 
affecting the prospects of the poor during 
the coming winter, and the circumstances 
of many of the rate-payers in distressed 
districts. By order of the board. 

“B. Banks, Secretary. 
“ToT. S. Burke, Esq., etc., etc., Dublin 
Castle.” 


The report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was a great disappoint- 
ment to those who had persistently 
refused to believe in the cry of dis- 
tress, and had reiterated the asser- 
tion that the harvest was good, 
that the farmers had money in the 
bank, and that everything showed 
signs of prosperity. 

The declaration of the seventy- 
one members of Parliament is re- 








markable from the fact that Whigs 
and Tories have in this instance 
madecommon cause with the Home- 
Rule party and raised a voice in 
behalf of their fellow-countrymen. 

It was natural that the Irish bi- 
shops, impelled by the sufferings of 
their flocks, should raise their voices 
on behalf of the people ; but forthe 
whole body of Irish members to 
coalesce in a similar undertaking is 
an, event of the highest importance. 

It is impossible to suppose that 
so many people, placed in such re- 
sponsible positions and differing so 
widely on matters of politics and 
religion, should be agreed to de- 
ceive the public. Though the agi- 
tators have been loudly and vehe- 
mently denounced, they have said 
nothing more calculated to arouse 
anxiety and fear than has been said 
by the bishops, approved of, by the 
Irish members, and ratified by the 
government officials of the Local 
Government Board. 

If their language has been ex- 
travagant and rash, it is evident 
that the whole country must have 
combined to be extravagant and 
rash. What the people seek to ob- 
tain, and what in the long run they 
must obtain, is to live in their own 
country under good laws and an 
impartial rule, when there will be 
no necessity to obtain leave from 
London for every measure of local 
improvement. 

The necessity for a reduction 
of rents throughout the country 
has been proved by the fact that 
very few landholders have refused 
to make substantial concessions. 
Whether they would have done so 
had the voice of the people been 
less’ loudly manifested is an open 
question, but it is more than pro- 
bable that the mere request for an 
abatement of rent, independent of 
concerted action, would not have 
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been generally acceded to. It isa 
notorious fact that agitation has 
frequently succeeded in obtaining 
for the Irish what they wish when 
all other measures have failed. 
The motto of O’Connell was Agi- 
tation, and though many persons 
disagreed with the theories he pro- 
mulgated, they were compelled to 
admit that in this instance he was 
right. - Agitation brought about 
Emancipation, the repeal of nox- 
ious tests and of the penal laws; 
agitation brought about the dis- 
establishment of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland and the Glad- 
stone Land Bill; and agitation in 
the present instance will probably 
bring about an immense change in 
the whole system of land tenure in 
the country. The study of the 
policy of past years with regard to 
the production of the soil reveals 
some remarkable facts. In the 
year 1846, when the country had 
eight and a half millions of inhabi- 
tants, it exported £6,000,000 worth 
of cereals; and now, in the year 
1879, it has been obliged to import 
£, 8,000,000 worth of the same pro- 
duce to feed a population much 
less than what it had been. The 
state of the agriculturist has for 
many years been gradually dimin- 
ishing, and the tension upon the 
incomes of the agricultural class 
has for many years been great. 
They have borrowed at a usurious 
rate of interest for some time, and 
at length find themselves unable to 
borrow and unable to pay. The 
ordinary machinery of the poor- 
law is totally inadequate to bear 
the strain likely to be put upon it. 
The’ act known as Gregory’s Act, 
which is still in force, prohibits out- 
door relief being given to the hold- 
er of any farm which exceeds a 
quarter of an acre. The majority 
of farms held by cottier tenants 
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exceed a quarter of an acre, and 
are therefore cut off from assistance. 
The workhouse is the only alterna- 
tive, and the workhouse is held by 
the people to be but the stepping- 
stone to the grave. 

Works of a reproductive charac- 
ter are, therefore, a necessity, if we 
do not wish to see the population 
of the country decimated by famine 
and emigration. Foreign competi- 
tion has so completely interfered 
with the production of the land 
that every effort is necessary to 
suggest a remedy. Landlords, ten- 
ants, and peasantry should take 
counsel and combine, in order to 
ascertain how the production of 
the country may be increased, and 
every individual who has a spark 
of patriotism and love of indepen- 
dence should aid as best he can. 
It is well known that no attempt 
has ever been’ made to remove a 
social or political inequality in Ire- 
land without its being denounced 
by many Irishmen and most Eng- 
lishmen as revolitionary and dan- 
gerous. Catholic Emancipation was 
called revolutionary, the Land Act 
robbery, and the disestablishment 
of Protestantism revolution, rob- 
bery, and confiscation. So it will 
be, in all probability, in the present 
instance. Honest men will feel, 
however, that there is a force and 
energy in the Irish charactet, and 
that, suffering as the people are 
from a deep sense of oppression 
and wrong, they yet desire to direct 
this force and energy in the proper 
direction. Whilst denounced by 
their opponents as communists and 
revolutionists, they are determin- 
ed to proceed in the path on which 
they have entered, and never rest 
until they have achieved the altera- 
tion of some of the most objection- 
able features of the whole land 
code. Sir William Gregory, the 
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late Governor of Ceylon, himself 
a landed proprietor in the County 

Galway, used the following lan- 

guage in a letter addressed to the 

chairman of a meeting held at Gort 

in the month of October last : 


‘*T wish I could believe that these 
meetings would have the effect of sham- 
ing into justice those landlords who 
have been continually raising their rents 
till scarcely enough margin remains for 
the existence of the tenant. For such 
men no language can be too strong ; but 
to confound indiscriminately in a chorus 
of abuse such men as these with the 
owners of land who have lived amongst 
their people, who have helped them in 
their difficulties, who have been their 
friends and advisers, and who up to this 
period have been loved by them and 
trusted, is an injustice as gross as it is 
mischievous; for it tends to promote 
alienation between the tenant and the 
landlord, the evil effect of which will 
be felt far more by the former than by 
the latter. By all means let the rapa- 
cious landlords be exposed ; and I can- 
not suggest a better course than the 
publication of exorbitant rents in the 
newspapers. The statements made by 
the parish priest of Roundstone at the 
Clifden meeting would create amaze- 
ment, if generally known in England. 
. . . I most cordially concur as to the 
expediency of studding Ireland with 
owners instead of tenants. We cannot, 
it is true, effect the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary by a stamp of the 
foot, but'there should be a fixed policy 
on the part of the government ever tend- 
ing in that direction, and a few years 
would show a marked change in the 
happiness and spirit of the people.” 


Sentiments of this character from 
a man of so much ability and so 
much experience as Sir William 
Gregory are remarkable, and are 
deserving of careful study by those 
who endeavor to grasp the question 
of Irish politics. In most coun- 
tries throughout Europe a peaSant 
proprietary exists in some form or 
other. What exists in France could 
exist in Ireland, and all that is 
necessary to effect it is for the gov- 
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ernment to allocate a sufficient sum 
of money. Such a policy pre-emi- 
nently commends itself, as it would 
strengthen and _ consolidate the 
state by making the bulk of its 
people have each a personal inter- 
est in its welfare and stability. The 
whole settlement of the land ques- 
tion in reality rests with the people, 
and the more in earnest they show 
themselves the more likely are they 
to obtain what they desire. The 
question of land monopoly and the 
condition of the tenant farmers is 
so critical that it has become pre- 
eminently the question of the day, 
and any government that desires 
to take office will be morally com- 
pelled to take some steps in the 
matter. Thelarge number of meet- 
ings held throughout the country 
are evidence of the determination 
of the people to accomplish their 
desires,-and the prelude to unceas- 
ing agitation in favor of a broad, 
comprehensive, and equitable ad- 
justment of the relations of land- 
lord and tenant. 

The difficulties of transferring 
and the uncertainty of acquiring 
land, the enormous expense accom- 
panying the sale of small portions, 
the absence of compulsory registra- 
tion of title, the toleration of ab- 
surd deeds, and the encouragement 


of accumulation both by law and - 


custom, all tend to shut out the 
cultivators who wish to purchase, 
and to maintain and aggravate 
monopoly. Tenancies at will are 
almost universal in Ireland; five out 
of every six tenants may be said to 
be tenants at will. It is obvious, 
therefore, that one of the first steps 
towards rooting the tenant inthe soil 
would be the abolition of such ten- 
ancies. 

Even in years that were pros- 
perous the majority of tenant farm- 


ers in the western portions of the 
country were only able to live with 
comfort and decency. Luxury has 
been ever unknown to them, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that what 
the ordinary English farmer would 
designate abject poverty was the 
Irish farmer’s lot even in the years 
of prosperity. 

If, therefore, with thrift and 
economy they were barely able to 
live in good times, it is painfully evi- 
dent that they cannot now both live 
and pay the same amount of rent as 
before. A crisis of distress and 
want is at hand—a crisis brought 
about by a succession of bad har- 
vests culminating in a calamitous 
failure of crops this season and low 
prices for stock and agricultural 
produce. To Connaught belongs 
the glory of originating the move- 
ment on behalf of the oppressed—a 
movement which has been taken up 
by the whole body of Irishmen, both 
in their own land and in that of 
the stranger ; a movement which will 
increase and intensify until the 
hideous scenes that have brought 
desolation into many a home may 
be reckoned as events of the past. 
The movement is great, patriot- 
ic, and rational, because it aims at 
the attainment of a desirable and 
necessary object by reasonable 
means. The moral elevation of 
the whole race of Irishmen is at 
stake, and this elevation must be 
attained by the fostering of a truly 
national spirit, and the creation of a 
strong, enlightened, and liberal pub- 
lic opinion. The cause is noble, 
the aim commendable; for it is the 
cause of suffering humanity, and 
one that appeals to the sense of 
justice, fair play, and benevolence 
with the weapons of reason, argu- 
ment,.and facts. God grant that it 
may prosper! 
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THE picturesque little town of 
x in Brittany is situated on 
the brow of a hill surrounded by 
fine old trees, bounded by an ex- 
tensive marsh. The town is com- 
posed of a long, irregular street of 
whitewashed houses, in the centre 
of which stands the ancient church, 
built of gray stone. 

In the year 1794 the proprietor 
of the castle of Rieux, about half a 
league from X , was Monsieur 
Vander, a quiet, reserved man of 
fifty years of age. It was thought 
by some that he was a republican 
because of the haste with which 
he became the possessor of the es- 
tate to the exclusion of the Dowa- 
get Marchioness d’Ouessant, the 
last lady of Rieux, a refugee in 
England. But others declared 
that he was a secret partisan of 
the exiled princes, and that the 
castle was only in his hands in 
trust, that he might preserve the 
valuable property for the rightful 
owners. And the latter opinion, 
being the more generally received, 
secured to Monsieur Vander con- 
siderable respect, for the peasant 
Bretons were strongly opposed to 
the republican government. 

Monsieur Vander received no 
one at the castle, and visited no 
one unless it were sometimes Jean 
Martin, formerly beadle of X 
when the church was open, and 
Dr. Chambert, the surgeon of the 
town. 

Citizen Chambert had several 
points of resemblance to Monsieur 
Vander. He was cold, stern, and 
severe. His republican prihciples 
were so well known to every one 
that, as the Bretons had given to 


the soldiers of the Convention the 
title of the Blues, he was usually 
called the Blue Doctor. His poli- 
tical opinions rendered him very 
unpopular, but his skill in his pro- 
fession saved him from public ha- 
tred. 

There was also another cause 
which greatly softened the ill-feel- 
ing of his neighbors towards him: 
he had a daughter who was loved 
and respected by everybody. Her 
name was Celestine. She was only 
fifteen years of age, but her child- 
like smile and the angelic candor 
of her brow made her appear even 
younger. ' 

At times, however, when she 
was alone and gave herself up to 
the dreams of solitude, her great 
blue eyes, her finely-arched eye- 
brows, her graceful head, her rosy 
lips half concealing her ivory teeth, 
her whole features so delicately 
formed, gave the impression of a 
more mature age. From her in- 
fancy the precocious melancholy 
which often clouded her radiant 
brow had seemed to many of her 
neighbors to forbode her early 
death, and when she passed they 
took off their hats and cried: 
“Good-morning to our demoiselle.” 
Then, turning round, they looked 
with admiration at the elegant elas- 
ticity of her walk, and, crossing 
themselves devoutly, exclaimed : 
“God bless her! There will soon 
be an angel more in heaven.” 

In the meantime she was an 
angel on earth. There was not a 
poor cottage in the neighborhood 
which she had notentered. Every- 
where she went carrying aid and 
consolation. Suffering seemed al- 
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most to disappear under the aspect 
of her sweet, gentle countenance, 
and the cries of grief changed be- 
fore her presence to murmurs of 
joy and blessing. 

Celestine had a young friend, 
the daughter of the former beadle 
of X: , Louise Martin. Louise, 
as beautiful, perhaps, as her com- 
panion, had a good heart but a 
bad head. Her great pride would 
have been ridiculous in the daugh- 
ter of a simple peasant, if she had 
not been better educated than her 
companions. She h&d not lived 
more than four years with Jean 
Martin, who, being a widower, had 
brought her one day from a dis- 
tance, he said, without further ex- 
planation. 

During the first few months after 
Louise’s arrival Celestine and she 
became very intimate. They con- 
fided to each other their joys, their 
childish griefs, and all their secret 
hopes for the future. 

Citizen Chambert regarded this 
intimacy at first without objection. 
But after the rising of the royalists 
in 1791 Jean Martin was suspected 
of having taken part with them, 
and Celestine was forbidden to see 
her friend again, which cost her 
many tears, but she quietly obey- 
ed. 

Celestine was not the doctor’s 
only child; she had a brother, who 
had left his father’s roof two years 
previously. Pierre Chambert was 
a tall, strong, distinguished-looking 
young man, with a high bearing 
which made him from childhood a 
favorite with the doctor, who re- 
solved to make a soldier of him. 
About five years before our story 
commences the little town of X 
presented a rural picture full of 
life and happiness. There was an 
excellent curé at the presbytery, 
and the lady of the manor was as 
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compassionate as she was wealthy, 
and anxious that there should be 
no unhappy ones in her domain. 

There were in the neighborhood 
also a dozen country houses inhab- 
ited by Breton squires whose hearts 
were loyal though their heads 
might be weak. Madame de Rieux, 
widow of the Marquis d’Ouessant, 
ruled all this plebeian nobility, and 
Pierre Chambert was admitted to 
her house. Monsieur Vander, a 
distant relation of the family of 
Rieux, was the steward of the cas- 
tle. He, Dr. Chambert, and the 
Abbé Gozon, then curé of X 5 
formed a little circle to themselves. 
The worthy curé took charge of 
the ,religious education of Pierre 
and Celestine, whom he loved as 
his own children. Monsieur Van- 
der, formerly a military man, taught 
Pierre the use of arms. At sixteen 
he was a simple-hearted, fervent 
Christian youth, devoted to those 
whom he considered his benefac- 
tors, robust, brave to excess, skil- 
ful in the use of arms, and so good 
a hunter: that his equal was not 
known for ten leagues round. 

The Revolution came, when the 
good curé was obliged to fly; the 
family of Rieux crossed the sea, 
and the dozen or fifteen country 
squires joined the army of Condé. 
Only Monsieur Vander had re- 
mained at X , 

As to Pierre, the flight of his 
companions, and above all of the 
curé, had filled his heart with sor- 
row. Accustomed to live in the 
midst of the humble squires, who 
were loyal as their swords, and only 
able to judge the new government 
by its deeds, he began to hate it 
His father, sincerely imbued with 
republican ideas, often tried to win 
him to their side; but the youth 
would listen gravely and reply : 

“The republic has forced away 
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the family from the castle, who were 
the benefactors of the country, and 
has deprived us of our friend the 
curé, whose whole life was but a 
long series of beneficent actions. 
Have we not lost by the republic 
all that was noble and good among 
us? I cannot love it.” 

So one day he took his gun and 
went away without saying adieu 
to his father. Celestine, who was 
then about thirteen, wept and beg- 
ged her brother not to leave home, 
but he was inflexible in his resolve. 

“Celestine,” said he, embracing 
her tenderly, “ you know that in a 
few months the conscription will 
come, and they will force me to be 
a republican soldier; but I préfer 
to die for God and the king. Is 
not that a nobler cause, sister ?” 

Celestine did not-reply. In the 
depths of her heart his words found 
an echo, but she did not wish to 
acknowledge that her father was in 
the wrong. 

“Sister,” urged Pierre, “other 
motives also oblige me to go. There 
are things happening here that you 
do not see and that you could not 
understand. Monsieur Vander is 
not what he appears; Jean Martin 
does not remain at home during 
the nights ; and the hour is coming 
when the woods of X will re- 
sound with fire-arms, but it will 
not be the joyous sound of the 
chase.” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed 
Celestine. 

“One day—it was the last time I 
saw our good curé—in bidding me 
adieu he embraced me fondly and 
I felt a tear roll down my cheek. 
‘Pierre,’ whispered he in my ear, 
“unhappy timesarecoming. Civil 
war and its horrors often break the 
ties of family. But whatever hap- 
pens, my son, remember the divine 
precept, and do not make an ene- 
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my of your father.’ This counsel I 
wish to follow, and so I must go.” 

Celestine bowed her head sor- 
rowfully. 

“You, dear sister, who know so 
well how to give blessings and con- 
solation to the unhappy, you will 
remain with my father and be his 
comfort and protection. As for 
me, better that I should forsake 
him than be forced to fight against 
him.” 

“Go!” cried Celestine, who 
trembled at ,the idea—‘oh! go 
quickly, brother.” 

Pierre gave her a last embrace 
and disappeared by the road to 
Vannes. It was getting late. Ce- 
Yestine took the road to her father’s 
house. In passing the church, 
which was shut and deserted, she 
knelt upon the threshold and ina 
low voice cried : 

“ Almighty God! permit not this 
horrible fear to be realized. Both 
of them are good and are following 
the voice of their conscience. If 
one or the other is deceiving him- 
self and is doing wrong in thy 
sight, take my life in expiation, O 
God! but permit not that an im- 
pious fight should bring them to- 
gether, andthat—” Here her voice 
was choked by sobs. 

“May God hear your prayer, my 
child !” said a grave, sad voice close 
to her. 

Celestine rose up instantly. A 
man with a large cloak round him 
was kneeling at her side; she re- 
cognized the Abbé Gozon. 

He was a fine old man. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was 
both firm and gentle. He was 
bare-headed ; the moonlight, shin- 
ing upon his bald head, seemed to 
surround his white locks almost 
like a transparent halo. Celestine 
was calmed by this unexpected ap- 
parition, and knelt before the priest 
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according to her former custom, 
imploring his blessing, which hav- 
ing pronounced upon her, he said : 

“My child, what I feared is, I 
suppose, taking place. Your father, 
whom I regard always as my friend, 
although an abyss now separates 
us, could not stifle Pierre’s con- 
victions; their opinions wound 
each other, and perhaps—” 

“ But Pierre has just gone away, 
father.” 

“God be praised! One cannot 
say to a man, Change your belief, 
though one can command him in 
the name of religion to fly when he 
is surrounded by temptations to 
crime. I wished to see your bro- 
ther, Celestine ; that was the reason 
of my being here where I am inter- 
dicted.” 

“Cannot you remain a short 
time among us?” asked the young 
girl. “We sorely need you, father, 
and the country is quiet at pre- 
sent.” 

“ Quiet !” repeated the venerable 
priest, shaking his head. “Would 
to God it were so! But signs that 
you would not perceive announce 
a coming tempest to my more ex- 
perienced eyes. No, I cannot stay, 
even if my personal safety were se- 
cured. I could not remain longer. 
Duty calls me elsewhere, my child, 
and the life of the priest is only 
a long obedience to the voice of 
duty.” 

He took Celestine’s hand and 
pressed it between hisown. “ You 
are a good child,” continued he. 
“I may say it, for I can read into 
your young heart as in an open 
book. If the political storms could 
be exorcised by the influence of a 
pure soul, your father and all who 
are dear to you would be sheltered ; 
but, alas! itis a mad and furious 
hatred which sets one against the 
other the children of the same 
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country. It is a deadly hatred 
which hardens the heart and closes 
it to all the feelings of nature. 
Pray to God, Celestine, pray ear- 
nestly ; but work also, and remem- 
ber that in these unnatural con- 
flicts the mission of a Christian 
woman is all charity, peace, and 
mercy. Begin now, dear child, 
your part as a woman, and be, in 
the midst of our internal disorders, 
the angel of reconciliation and of 
pity.” 

Before Celestine had time to 
reply the curé of X—— bowed be- 
fore the cross of his church and 
disappeared behind the yew-trees 
of the cemetery. 

Celestine, though still very sad, 
felt her strength and courage re- 
newed. The path which the priest 
had just traced for her was that 
which she herself had chosen as 
soon as she began to understand 
the troubles of the time. Chouans 
(the name given to the royalists) 
and Blues were equally her breth- 
ren. “I will always be on the side 
of the vanquished,” said she, “ and 
God will reward me in granting 
that one day my father and bro- 
ther may meet and embrace each 
other.” 

The news of the departure of his 
son was a terrible blow to Dr. 
Chambert. Until now he sad 
counted on bringing him to his 
own opinions, but all hope for the 
future was lost. ' 

“Have I lived,” cried he, “to 
see my son become the tool of 
tyrants?” 

Celestine did not attempt at that 
moment to defend her brother. It 
was essential in the task of recon- 
ciler which she hag imposed on 
Id exercise 
great prudence and cattion there- 
fore she waited for @ more favor- 
able moment. 
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That evening the disappointed 
parent refused to taste the supper 
which Celestine had carefully pre- 
pared for him. He retired early 
to his room, and passed the night 
a prey to anguish of mind. The 
flight of Pierre had doubled his 
hatred of the partisans of the exil- 
ed princes. He accused the Chou- 
ans of having seduced his son and 
drawn him into their dark designs. 
This suspicion was not without 
foundation. 

Pierre, unknown to his father, 
had frequently visited Jean Mar- 
tin’s cottage. Jean was too pru- 
dent to influence the youth himself, 
but he had under his roof an advo- 
cate who had no little power over 
Pierre’s heart. Louise Martin was 
a royalist, and gave her opinions 
with all the ardent impetuosity of 
her character. When she spoke of 
the death of Louis XVI., or of the 
innumerable massacres by which 
the Convention had dishonored its 
cause, her eyes flashed and her 
childlike voice vibrated with almost 
manly tones. Pierre listened eager- 
ly to the young enthusiast. His own 
indignation was strengthened by 
Louise, and he mentally vowed to 
wage war to the death against the 
tri-colored cockade, not remember- 
ing that these were his father’s 
colors. 

Celestine was ignorant of all this. 
She had strictly obeyed her father, 
and had ceased for a long time to 
see Louise. The latter, though she 
dwelt in the humble cottage of 
Jean Martin, had habits which were 
ill-suited to a peasant’s daughter. 
She was dressed as a young lady, 
and was often seen in the forest 
paths mounted on a splendid horse, 
holding in her hand a small gun 
richly ornamented with silver. 

But this conduct excited little 
surprise among the peasantry 
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around. “Jean Martin,” they used 
to say, “ does what he likes, and his 
daughter also; that is all.” And 
Dr. Chambert, in speaking to Ce- 
lestine of Louise one day, said: 
“There is in the blue veins 
which variegate the delicate, soft, 
white skin of her beautiful hand 
the blood of an aristocrat.” And 
he shook his head. 

The two years which followed 
the departure of Pierre flowed on 
sadly with Celestine in useless ef- 
forts to soften by degrees the bitter 
hatred of her father. She sought 
on every occasion to say a word in 
favor of the absent, but in vain ; for 
the bitterness of the doctor seemed 
to increase rather than diminish. 
He was in the midst of his loyal 
countrymen like a spy of the re- 
publican army, and more than once 
he had been the means of bringing 
the army of the Blues across the 
marsh close to the castle. 

The peasantry were very indig- 
nant with him, but his daughter 
softened their wrath. How often 
had she taken in and succored the 
unfortunate wounded Chouans! 
How many of the wives of those 
who were in the ranks owed to her 
generosity the daily food of their 
family! Her father never attempt- 
ed to hinder her benevolence, for 
he adored his child, and often turn- 
ed from his bitter party feelings to 
delight himself in the perfection of 
Celestine. 

One morning in September the 
doctor and his daughter set out on 
foot to take a walk in the forest of 
Rieux. Except when carried away 
by his politics, Citizen Chambert 
was an excellent man, rather stern, 
but frank and honest. Celestine 
was leaning on her father’s arm 
as they proceeded slowly. Insen- 
sibly, after having touched upon 
various subjects, they began to 
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speak of the Abbé Gozon. The 
doctor, drawn on by past memories, 
dwelt warmly on the numerous and 
disinterested services that the good 
priest had formerly rendered him. 
Celestine listened with pleasure, 
thinking that this justice, rendered 
to one whom the republic had ban- 
ished, was a proof that the opinions 
of her father were becoming more 
moderate; but the subject soon 
brought the doctor back to his fa- 
vorite declamations. 

“He was good,” continued he, 
“and virtuous, and his presence 
was a blessing to the neighborhood. 
Iloved himasabrother. But ought 
we to regret his loss when the blow 
which has struck him has thrown 
down at the same time thousands 
of villains and tyrants ?” 

They had reached the centre of 
the forest near the castle, when 
Celestine, wishing to change the 
conversation, pointed by chance to 
an object she saw at the end of 
their path. 

“What 
asked. 

The doctor, raising his eyes, stood 
stupefied. Celestine trembled and 
bitterly repented of her thoughtless 
question. 

At the centre where four roads 
met stood formerly a wooden cross, 
which, being ornamented with the 
fleur-de-lis, proved offensive to the 
Blues, who had long since broken 
itdown and replaced it by a com- 
mon post surmounted by a Greek 
cap. 

But now it was the republican 
post that lay on the ‘ground, and 
the old cross marked the centre of 
the cross-paths. At the top was a 
white flag, and in the hand of the 
Christ was a paper with the words 
in large letters: “God and the 
King.” 

“God and the King!” cried the 
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is that, father?” she 
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doctor, with a malignant scowl. 
“ Sacrilegious alliance of good and 
evil, ‘of the sublime and the ridi- 
culous’! They must think them- 
selves very strong to dare to carry 
their insolence to this point.” 

“They are unhappy, father,” said 
Celestine in a gentle voice. “ Can- 
not we pity them instead of hating 
them ?” 

“ Pity them!” replied the doctor, 
with contracted brows. “Do you 
pity the serpent who plunges into 
one’s heart his venomous sting? 
Can you pity the wild boar who 
sharpens his teeth at the trunk of 
the oaks, or the wolf who waits 
in the dark to devour his prey?” 
Then he stopped, and, endeavoring 
to restrain his anger, continued : 

“But I must not frighten you, 
poor child; you are too young yet 
to understand the sacredness of 
the holy cause I have embraced— 
to see how odious and abomimable 
are the principles they defend. 
The cowards! they have robbed 
me of my son’s heart. May mis- 
fortune befall them !” 

Celestine’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Poor Pierre!” murmured she. 
“Tt is two years since we heard of 
him.” 

“May we never—” The doc- 
tor was going to add, “see him 
again,” but his heart gave the lie 
instantly to this blasphemous wish, 
and he stopped. “Celestine,” con- 
tinued he in a calmer tone, letting 
go her arm, “this cross and this 
writing are clear and sad warnings. 
Another insurrection must be going 
to break out. I have been expect- 
ing it. The brigands of La Ven- 
dée, vanquished at the Loire, are 
coming here to seek shelter and 
proselytes. Return home directly 
and prepare my travelling-bag; I 
will start to-night for Redon.” 

“But will it not be hateful to 
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you, dear father, to bring the re- 
publican army again into this un- 
fortunate country?” asked Celes- 
-tine. 

“It is necessary; but I will go 
first to the castle and make an ex- 
planation with Vander, and you 
must go straight home.” 

Poor Celestine obeyed without 
reply, overcome with grief at the 
thought of,the new contest and of 
all the, misery which it would cer- 
tainly cause. As she turned the 
corner of the road she heard the 
sound of a horse approaching at 
full gallop. She stood still in 
alarm. Her father was already out 
of sight. Presently she saw the 
horse approaching rapidly, and on 
it a young girl clothed in full rid- 
ing costume ; it was her old friend, 
Louise Martin. 

She passed on without stopping, 
merely waving her hand in a 
haughty way. Celestine returned 
Louise’s cold salutation by a cor- 
dial “ Bon jour!” She had never 
seen Louise arrayed in such a cos- 
tume, and thought her perfectly 
beautiful. On looking again at her 
old friend after she had passed 
she remarked the double-barrelled 
gun attached by a silk cord to her 
shoulder, and the white cockade 
that ornamented her velvet hat. 
“* Where can she be going?” thought 
Celestine, calling to mind the hint 
her father had expressed about her ; 
“and who can she be, I wonder ?” 


The castle of Rieux had not 
been subjected to any dismantling, 
thanks to the purchase of it by 
Monsieur Vander. Above the 
great door the escutcheon, the 
only sign which the republicans 
had left upon it, had been white- 
washed over. At the hour when 
Celestine was returning home alone 
three persons were assembled in 
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the great salon. Seated in a large 
arm-chair by the chimney-place, 
Martin, in peasant costume, was 
conversing with Monsieur Vander 
in a low voice. The rich man 
and the poor cottager seemed on 
terms of equality, though the opin- 
ions of the former were often rude- 
ly repulsed by the latter. 

The third person wore a large 
hat pulled down over his forehead, 
and a large cloak which covered 
him entirely. Taking no part in 
the conversation, he occupied him- 
self in looking at the old family 
portraits which still graced the 
walls. 

Suddenly a knock was heard at 
the door of the salon. “ That can 
only be the doctor,” hastily whis- 
pered Monsieur Vander. 

“ T.-wish he were far enough,” cried 
Jean Martin, rising instantly and 
taking a more humble posture. 
The man in the cloak pulled his 
hat further down over his forehead 
and retired to a corner. 

At the same instant, and before 
Monsieur Vander had time to say 
“Come in,” the door opened and 
the doctor appeared. Citizen 
Chambert had always remained on 
the former friendly terms with 
Monsieur Vander; he could enter 
the castle at any hour, and no 
quarrel had ever occurred between 
them. But any one could perceive 
that under this outward friendliness 
of manner there existed a mutual 
coolness. 

On entering the room the doctor 
cast his eyes round and said, “ You 
are not alone, citizen; perhaps I 
interrupt you”; adding to himself, 
on perceiving Jean Martin, ** That 
fellow always here.” 

“Good-day, Monsieur le Doc- 
teur,” said Martin in a surly tone, 
and stood further aside. 

“ Far from interrupting me, dear 
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doctor,” said Monsieur Vander, 
“your visit gives me much pleasure. 
I had intended calling upon you 
this morning.” 

“Oh ! indeed,” exclaimed Cham- 
bert. 

“Yes ; I had a favor to ask again.” 

“T am at your orders. I also 
had a favor to ask of you.” 

“That is fortunate,” cried Mon- 
sieur Vander. 

“ Fortunate truly!” replied Cham- 


. bert. “Can I know—” 


“Oh! it is a very simple matter. 
Jean Martin is obliged to go from 
home, and I am on the point of un- 
dertaking a journey which may 
perhaps be long—” 

“Ah!” cried the doctor, with 
a sarcastic smile. 

“And I wished to beg of 
you,” continued Vander, “ during 
our absence to receive into your 
house—” 

“The young citizen Louise, I 
suppose,” interrupted the doctor. 

“ Miss Louise,” said Martin em- 
phatically. 

“You have guessed rightly; it is 
Louise Martin, in whom I am in- 
terested more than I can say.” 

“ Citizen,” coldly replied Cham- 
bert, “I must refuse, and you will 
understand my motives; for I my- 
self intend to leave home this even- 
ing, and I came to beg you to give 
shelter to my daughter till my re- 
turn.” 

Jean Martin slowly crossed the 
salon and came in front of the doc- 
tor. He was a remarkable-looking 
person, this Jean Martin. He was 
under middle size, but he made up 
in breadth what he lost in height. 
His broad shoulders would have 
been well fitted to a man of six feet, 
and his whole appearance was a 
model of muscular strength. He 
had a habit of casting his eyes 
down and stooping in a careless 


way; but when excited by any 
angry feeling he threw back his 
head, and his flashing eyes and 


fierce expression made him appear 


a formidable foe. 

However, in approaching the 
doctor on this occasion, he mere- 
ly fixed on him a defiant look, 
“Monsieur Chambert,”’ said he— 
“ or Citizen, as it is your wish to be 
called so—I should like to give you 
a little advice.” 

“T give you permission,” replied 
the doctor with disdain. 

“ My idea is that you are treading 
on dangerous ground, good master.” 

“T am not your master, Martin. 
If I were, my first command would 
be, Go away.” 

“Then you would make a mis- 
take, my good sir. As for me, on 
the contrary, I say to you, Stay /” 

“What does this wretch mean ?” 
exclaimed Chambert, addressing 
himself to M. Vander. 

But the latter only replied by an 
impatient gesture. 

“ Tt means,” continued Jean Mar- 
tin, drawing himself up to his full 
height, “that you speak toa captain 
in the service of his Majesty the 
King of France; that, in fact, you 
are not my master, because I am 
yours ; that you have too long play- 
ed the part of spy. of the republic in 
this country, and that your deeds of 
this kind are at an end and you 
are my prisoner.” 

In those days of strife every one 
carried arms. . Chambert seized 
his pistol, but Jean Martin stopped 
him by thrusting one of his against 
his breast. 

“No bloodshed,” cried the man 
with the cloak, who thrust himself 
between them and separated them. 
“ Martin, why this violence ? Cham- 
bert, give me your arms, and I give 
you my word that he will do you 
no harm.” 
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He who spoke thus raised his 
hat at these words and held out 
his hands to the doctor.. “ Abbé 
Gozon !” exclaimed the latter. “I 
ought to have guessed it: I am in a 
nest of Chouans.” 

“Friend,” answered the priest, 
“you are in fact between a ser- 
vant of God and a defender of 
the throne ; therefore you are safe.” 
He made a sign, and Jean Martin 
returned his pistol to his belt. 

Vander had remained a passive 
spectator of this scene, but now, 
coming forward, said: “My dear 
Chambert, I beg your pardon for 
what has happened, but what Mar- 
tin says is true: you are his pris- 
oner.” 

“What, you also against me?” 

“Ves, I more than any one,” 
continued Vander. “I have not 
changed my calling. I am, as for- 
merly, the servant of the house of 
Rieux—nothing more.’ 

“But by what right am I a pris- 
oner ?” 

“ Excuse me, the law is positive. 
Martin has pronounced a sentence 
painful but true : you occupy among 
us the office of aspy, my dear doc- 
tor.” 

“T acknowledge it,” interrupted 
Chambert. “I do more—I glory 
in it.” 

“Each one takes glory to him- 
self ; but, in all conscience, your con- 
fession sufficiently justifies Captain 
Martin ; and but for our excellent 
curé, who chose to throw aside his 
disguise rather than permit—” 

“Do. you think me base enough 
to denounce him ?” 

“J do not say that. But never 
mind ; you wish to be free ?” 

“ What are your conditions ?” 

“Oh! a very little thing: you 
will render me the little service 
that I asked of you at the begin- 
ning of this interview.” 
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“ That is to say—?” 

“You will receive into your 
house Louise Martin, promising on 
oath—I believe in your word— 
promising to treat her as your 
daughter, and, above all, not to 
go to Redon,” 

Chambert began to reflect. At 
this moment the outer gate of the 
castle was heard to open, and the 
sound of a horse’s tread in the 
courtyard. 

The hesitation of the doctor was 
at an'end. “ Neither one nor the 
other will I promise,” replied he. 
“In leaving here my first act will 
be to set out for Redon; and, more 
than that, I will not suffer that my 
roof, which shelters my daughter, 
be sullied by—” 

“Silence!” cried Martin in a 
threatening voice. 

“Silence indeed, Monsieur Cham- 
bert,” said M. Vander, suddenly 
dropping his formal tone. “ If I have 
guessed that which you were going 
to say, you will do well torecommend 
your soul to God before finishing 
aloud your thought.” 

The Abbé Gozon approached 
the doctor again. ‘“‘ Doctor Cham- 
bert,” said he, “we were formerly 
friends, and I hope that you still 
retain your esteem for me.” 

“My esteem and my friendship, 
Citizen Gozon,” said the doctor, 
giving his hand. 

“Well, then,” replied the curé, 
“listen to my prayer. Consent to 
remain neuter in this contest and 
give a home to Louise Martin.” 

Before the doctor could reply 
there was a slight noise at the door, 
but no one noticed it. “Never!” 
exclaimed Chambert. “I am a re- 
publican, and I will serve the re- 
public unto death.” 

“Then you refuse once more to 
receive Louise?” said Vander in 
a slow, stern voice. 
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“T refuse.” 

Vander pulled the bell, and sev- 
eral armed peasants appeared at the 
threshold of a side door. But at 
the same instant the large door 
suddenly opened wide and Louise 
Martin rushed into thesalon. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes spark- 
led, and her whole manner was 
haughty and imperious. As she 
entered M. Vander, Jean Martin, 
and the curé himself took off 
their hats respectfully, which she 
did not deign to acknowledge. 
“What signifies this, gentlemen ?” 
she exclaimed in a stern voice. 
“Since when has my father’s daugh- 
ter need to solicit shelter ?” 

“Dear lady—” humbly murmur- 
ed the captain. 

“Peace! I have already made 
known to you my wishes. You 
know that I had decided to follow 
the royalist army and to fight 
among the faithful supporters of the 
throne and altar. Is it a conspir- 
acy that you have formed against 
me, gentlemen ?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Vander, 
“if it is a crime to have wished 
to protect your precious person—” 

“Ts she, then, the daughter of a 
king?” demanded Chambert. 

And, indeed, to see the imperious 
gestures and majestic self-posses- 
sion of this child of fourteen, be- 
fore whom the three’ men bowed 
themselves, such a question was 
very natural. If Louise was not of 
royal race, at least she must be of 
very illustrious birth that her ca- 
prices should be received with such 
respect. 

The priest, however, felt that his 
sacred office rendered him inde- 
pendent of all social distinctions. 

“My child,” said he in a firm 
tone, “ you forget how young you 
are.” 

“ Pray what matters that ?” 
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“Tt matters much ; besides, even 
if you were a grown-up woman, 
your place would not be in the 
midst of the camp. Are there not 
sufficient men to shed their blood 
in this deplorable contest ?” 

Louise, as she listened, raised her 
eyes with a satirical smile. 

“ Father,” she replied, “I am a 
girl—I know it to my sorrow. But 
my cousin De Rieux died in exile, 
and I am the last representative of 
one of the most illustrious houses in 
Brittany, and, by the Blessed Virgin, 
my holy patroness, I say, Away with 
my sex! for I wi// carry the sword. 
Do you not see that I cannot let 
the heritage of the Rieux fail 
merely because I am a woman ?” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Captain 
Martin with enthusiasm. 

“ May God have pity on you, poor 
deluded child!” replied the curé, 
“for your heart is full of pride”; 
saying which, he gravely retired. 

De Chambert, having been born 
on the Rieux estate, was involunta- 
rily touched by the remembrance of 
all the benefits which this noble 
race had for ages conferred upon 
the country, and took off his hat in 
his turn. 

“ Citizeness,” stammered he with 
confusion, “I refused a home to 
Louise Martin, but Louise de 
Rieux—” 

“That is enough,” interrupted 
the haughty girl scornfully. “Ido 
not wish to say what I think of 
you, for Celestine, your daughter, 
was my friend, and Pierre, your son, 
is a worthy soldier of the king; but 
if you had accepted the offer that 
these men have had the weakness 
to make you I should have refused 
it myself. Go, sir! Go, continue 
your noble part. It is not far from 
here to Redon—and you are free.” 

“Free !” repeated the doctor with 
amazement. 
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“Our demoiselle has said “it,” 
muttered Captain Martin with re- 
signation. 

“Let it be according to her 
wish,” added M. Vander. The doc- 
tor bowed profoundly to Louise 
and slightly to Vander, but in 
passing the abbé he again gave 
his hand. r 

“ She is anoble child,” he said in 
a low voice. 

“Dr, Chambert,” replied the curé, 
“thank God for having given to 
you a daughter who has all the vir- 
tues of a true woman, and those 
only.” 

As to Jean Martin, he watched 
the doctor to the door with an an- 
gry scowl. 

“He is going to denounce us,” 
muttered he; “ but we shall be far 
away, and when he‘returns may he 
find his home a heap of cinders !” 


A month later the war was rag- 
ing furiously in Brittany with all 
the bitterness of civil strife. 

The doctor had carried out his 
threat, and went with Celestine to 
Redon on the very day of his visit 
to the castle, and when he returned 
he found his house burnt to the 
ground. 

Celestine wept over the home 
where she had passed her life and 
where her beloved mother had 
breathed her last, but no thought 
of yengeance -entered her head. 
Her father, however, swore, in his 
anger, to be the death of Jean Mar- 
tin. Before long the neighborhood 
of X became a most desolate 
spot. The little town was almost 
abandoned, and only a few women 
and children were seen occasion- 
ally in the long, deserted street. 
These unhappy creatures never re- 
proached Celestine; but when she 
passed them they no longer gave 
her their cordial greeting. For 
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was not her father the fatal agent 
who had brought the army of the 
republic to this district? Never- 
theless, Celestine continued her 
charitable deeds. All that she 
could she gave to the few wretched 
people remaining. They accepted 
her help without thanks, for even 
her generous devotion could not 
diminish the hatred they now felt 
towards her father. 

He had chosen one of the de- 
serted cottages for his dwelling— 
the one, in fact, which had belong- 
ed to Jean Martin, his bitterest 
enemy; but he was seldom at home, 
being constantly engaged in track- 
ing theinsurgents. Celestine often 
remained alone for weeks without 
any news of her father. When- 
ever she saw him coming she ran 
out to meet him, rejoicing that her 
fears on his account were allayed 
for the time, and hoping to hear 
that at last there was an end of the 
unnatural war. But the doctor 
was usually so preoccupied that he 
received his daughter with indif- 
ference and soon left her again. 
The royalists were far from gain- 
ing the upperhand, but after a de- 
feat they would disappear, to re- 
turn again, before many days, more 
resolute than ever. The women 
that remained -at X seemed to 
hear of all that went on, and gave 
strange accounts of the, Chouans 
being led by a beautiful girl as 
courageous as the bravest soldier. 
When Celestine,in her simple cu- 
riosity, asked her name they answer- 
ed: 

“People have known and visited 
her, who were not worthy even to 
tie her shoes, who called her Louise 
Martin; but her true name was 
Mlle. de Rieux, Marchioness d’Ou- 
essant.” 

Celestine heard with surprise the 
brilliant position of her former com- 
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panion; but she remembered the 
words of the good priest, and de- 
sired no other ré/e than that which 
he had traced out for her in three 
words: “ Peace, conciliation, and 
pity.” | 

Loving her friend still, and 
knowing her danger, she added 
her name in her daily prayers 
for the safety of Pierre and her 
father. 

One day Celestine, who had not 
seen her father for weeks, returning 
from a lonely walk in the forest, 


heard the sudden noise of a shot - 


behind her. She turned her head, 
and saw about fifty royalists cross- 
ing the road and flying from their 
pursuers, the republicans. 

They passed rapidly near to her. 
“Here is a hostage,” cried one of 
them. “Let us seize the daughter 
of the accursed doctor.” 

But the fugitives were all men 
from X: ; they passed, and seve- 
ral even raised their hats, saying, 
“May God bless you!” But some 
who were strangers stopped; at 
their head was Jean Martin, attired 
as captain. “Seize her!” they 
shouted. 

Celestine ran off so quickly that 
she might have escaped, even though 
a second discharge from the Blues 
had not distracted their attention 
and driven them off in another di- 
rection. . 

Jean Martin was struck with two 
balls and fell near the feet of Ce- 
lestine. 

“Jesus! Mary!” said he. “ This 
is my death-wound.” 

The Blues ran off in pursuit of 
the fugitives. When they had dis- 
appeared the captain tried to rise; 
but he staggered, and would have 
fallen if Celestine had not rushed 
forward and supported him. He 
looked at her with amazement. 

“ Mademoiselle,” murmured he, 
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“did you know that I set fire to 
your father’s house ?” 

“Yes, I knew it,” replied Celes- 
tine. “Lean upon me.” 

“And yet,” said the wounded 
man, “you have allowed the Blues 
to pass without saying, ‘ Here he is, 
kill him,’ and placed yourself before 
me to conceal me; and now you are 
supporting me as if I were your 
friend.” 

“Come,” interrupted Celestine, 
“your blood is flowing ; I must dress 
your wounds.” 

“ And only a few minutes since,” 
continued Jean Martin, “I ordered 
my men to seize you. Did you hear 
me ?” 

“Yes, [heard. But let us make 
haste; I fear they will be coming 
back.” 

“Mile. Celestine, I thought it 
was only in heaven that there were 
angels!” 

Again in the distance was heard 
the faint sound of guns. 

“Come! come quickly, if you 
can,” cried the girl, dragging him 
on. 

Jean Martin could not resist her. 
As they went on he gazed at his 
young benefactress with gratitude 
and admiration. Celestine hasten- 
ed on, carefully supporting him as 
well as she could. - With much dif- 
ficulty they reached her cottage, 
and Jean Martin, at her request, 
laid himself on his own bed, now 
the doctor’s. 

Celestine had often helped her 
father in dressing wounds. Tene 
derly and skilfully she attended to 
the wounded man, who no sooner 
felt relieved than he began to 
close his eyes. Hardly was he 
asleep than the Blues arrived. Ce- 
lestine drew the thick curtains 
round the bed, and then opened 
the door to the republican sol- 
diers. 
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If the captain had awakened 
during the following hour he would 
have beheld a strange vision. The 
republicans seated themselves with- 
out ceremony and feasted on the 
doctor’s wine; and when they 
had satisfied themselves they went 
away, leaving poor Celestine over- 
come with grief, for none of them 
could give her any tidings of her 
father. 

The captain awoke next morning 
knowing nothing of the danger he 
had run. His first word was a cry 
of gratitude. 

While Celestine dressed his 
wounds again she felt a_ tear 
upon her arm: her patient was 
weeping. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, “if God 
hears my prayer I will certainly re- 
pay you some day.” 

“You owe me nothing,” she re- 
plied; “but if you would kindly 
make me a promise I should be 
overpaid.” 

“What promise ?” cried the cap- 
tain eagerly. 

“If by chance you some day 
come face to face in battle with 
my father, will you spare him in re- 
membrance of me?” 

“I swear to do so.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Celestine, -having finished the 
dressing, seated herself near the bed 
with her head between her hands. 
The captain was then struck with 
the profound sadness of her coun- 
tenance. Her noble conduct had 
deeply touched his heart. He had 
done her injury, she had returned it 
with good. He watched, therefore, 
anxiously the melancholy abstrac- 
tion of the young girl who had just 
saved his life. “Oh! yes,” whis- 
pered he, “if he wishes to kill me 
he may ; but for my part I will pro- 
tect him as if he were my bro- 
ther.” 
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When at last Celestine raised her 
eyes he saw that they were filled 
with tears. 

“Why do you weep?” he asked. 

“ Alas! I believe you sincere in 
your promise, but may it not be 
too late? I have not heard of my 
father for some time.” 

“But we will get news,” cried 
Martin. “I will undertake to get 
news, even if I have to take you to 
our retreat which we keep so se- 
cret. You shall have news of your 
father; be comforted. And I now 
feel so strong, could we not start 
at once ?” 

He tried to rise, but, enfeebled 
by the loss of blood, he fell back 
exhausted. 

“Thank you,” said Celestine. 
“You must not move now, but when 
you are well again we will go to- 
gether.” 

Eight days passed, and still the 
young girl heard nothing of her fa- 
ther; but, thanks to her skilful nurs- 
ing, the captain was cured. 

““Mademoiselle,” he said, “I must 
return to my companions. The 
secret of our retreat has hitherto 
been our security, but I confide in 
you as if you were my daughter. 
Will you come with me ?” 

“Shall I have news of my fa- 
ther ?” asked Celestine. 

“T hope so; we will inquire of 
all our men from the first to the 
last. Iwill certainly do my best for 
you.” 

“Let us go, then,” cried Celes- 
tine. “But I suppose it is a long 
way ?” 

“Not so long as -you think. 
Come!” 

After about half an hour’s walk 
her companion stopped and said he 
hadarrived. He then pushed back 
carefully the gigantic branches of 
furze, and knocked three times on 
a large stone on the ground. 
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“Death!” cried a voice from be- 
low. 

“Blue!’’ answered Martin, giving 
back the password. 

Poor Celestine started back in 
alarm, but, yielding to the persua- 
sions of her companion, suffered 
herself to be led down into the 
cavern. 

“The beadle!” cried the guards, 
recognizing him. “The beadle 
come back!” And from all sides of 
the cave resounded a joyful shout. 

Celestine cast a hurried glance 
around her, and saw dimly that 
the cave was very large; on one 
side were a heap of arms and a small 
cannon, while other parts were 
crowded with men, some lying 
on straw, others sitting or stand- 
ing about. But the fierce expres- 
sion of the men frightened her, and 
she lowered her veil over her face 
and clung to her companion. 

“Friend Martin!” cried an offi- 
cer, advancing, whom Celestine re- 
cognized as Vander, “we thought 
that your precious life had fallen 
asacrifice. Whencehave youcome, 
and whom have you brought here?’ 

“ Before I answer so many ques- 
tions,” said the captain, “I must 
see Mademoiselle.” 

“She is in her boudoir.” 

Martin then conducted Celestine 
through the crowd of men to the 
end of the cave, where he pushed 
open a little door and entered a 
small cell where sat Louise alone. 

“Ah!” cried she in a dignified 
tone, “our faithful foster-father. 
Welcome, Martin! We feared we 
should see you no more,” holding 
out her hand in an affected manner, 
which the captain raised to his lips. 

“ Lady,” he said, “ behold Made- 
moiselle Celestine; she has saved 
my life, and in return wishes for 
tidings of her father.” 

“Celestine!” cried the haughty 
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child, with a mocking laugh. “She 
also is welcome. But is it among 
us that she seeks for news of the 
republican doctor ?” 

“ Our men may know.” 

“ Very well,” interrupted Louise ; 
“question them as much as you 
like, and leave us alone.” 

Martin bowed and retired. 

The two young girls had not met 
since they passed each other in the 
forest several months before. 

Celestine was surprised and 
grieved to perceive the great change 
that had taken place in the appear- 
ance of her friend. She was still 
beautiful, but instead of the once 
blooming cheeks she beheld a sick- 
ly pallor, and her sunken eyes were 
encircled by dark lines, while the 
disdainful irony of her smile but 
ill-concealed the deep sadness of 
her expression. They regarded 
each other for a moment in silence; 
then Louise began thus: 

“The daughter of the republi- 
can doctor remembers at last her 
former friend.” 

“ Indeed, she had never forgotten 
her,” replied Celestine sweetly. 

“Wonderful kindness on her 
part, certainly. And did not you 
tremble, Celestine, at the idea of 
trusting your life to brigands such 
as we?’ 

Louise laid such stress on the 
last word that it was evident she 
seriously considered herself a he- 
roine. 

“TI am under the protection of 
Jean Martin,” Celestine calmly re- 
plied. 

“A very poor protection, I can 
tell you ; he is only that which every 
one hereis—my servant. A word 
from me—less than that—and he 
would be laid low on the ground.” 

Celestine did not look up; she 
felt seized with pity for the poor 
enthusiast, and answered : 
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“You are very powerful, it would 
seem, Louise. Are you happy 
also ?” 

At this unexpected question the 
mask by which the poor child tried 
to conceal her natural frankness and 
sincerity fell to the ground. She 
gazed at Celestine for an instant, 
and then, jumping up, threw her 
arms round her neck and wept aloud. 

“Celestine! dear, good Celes- 
tine!” she cried, “how I wish I 
could be in your place.” 

The republican’s daughter return- 
ed the embrace warmly, and with 
their arms round each other they 
sat side by side. 

“And so,” said Celestine, “ you 
are not happy, dear ?” 

“T do not exactly know. Some- 
times ideas of glory cross my mind; 
then it seems as if I had the heart 
of a man, and I caress my little 
sword with pleasure, while my 
heart beats with the courage of a 
Rieux. I feel then the blood of 
the Rieux running through my 
veins, and could rush to meet 
death as readily as toa /féte ; but 
at other times, when I see myself a 
feeble girl, alone, and in the midst 
of these rough men—must I confess 
it?—I am afraid. Oh,” continued 
she after a moment’s silence, “ it is 
not death that I fear; my armis weak, 
certainly, but my heart is strong. 
What troubles me is doudt. Often- 
times I fancy I see a smile of pity on 
the faces of my men; sometimes I 
detect in their replies the tone with 
which a faithful domestic humors 
the sick or spoilt child of the house, 
and I ask myself: Do they admire 
my energetic courage, or do they 
mock at my useless exploits? Am 
I great or am I ridiculous ?” 

In saying the last word she 
glanced anxiously at Celestine, as 
though she could read the truth 
from her countenance. 
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The latter paused a moment be- 
fore she spoke, and then replied ina 
grave voice: “ And is that all you 
fear, Louise ?” 

“Ts itnotenough? What dé you 
mean ?” 

“One day our curé, whom you 
used to respect—” 

“And I respect him yet,” inter- 
rupted Louise. 

“T hope so, Well, one day, he 
said to me these words, which are 
engraven on my heart: ‘In these 
times of unholy strife, my child, 
the path of a woman ought to be 
a work of peace, conciliation, and 
pity.’ Had he never said anything 
to you of this kind ?” 

“ Perhaps so; yes, I think he 
did. But I find these instructions 
cruel and unjust which make out 
that a woman is merely a passive 
being—a mere cipher.” 

“A cipher for evil, dear Louise, 
but all-powerful for good. Do you 
really think ours such a hard lot, 
then?” 

“T do not know,” replied the 
little enthusiast, sighing deeply. 
“Perhaps you are right; but, at 
any rate, I have gone too far to turn 
back.” 

“Tt is never too late to acknow- 
ledge one’s self in the wrong,” urged 
Celestine. 

“For you, for any one else, no; 
but I am a Rieux, and am alone to 
sustain the glory of myrace. Adieu, 
Celestine! This kind of talk melts 
my heart, and I need a heart of 
bronze. Adieu!” 

Louise kissed her hand and dis- 
missed her friend with asign. When 
left alone she fell into a reverie, and 
exclaimed mechanically : “‘ Peace, 
conciliation, and pity’—that is the 
task of an angel, and not of a mor- 
tal creature; and yet it is that of 
dear Celestine.” 

Meanwhile, the latter returned 
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to the large cave, looking about for 
Martin, who came forward to meet 
her with a sad countenance. 

“T have asked every one,” he 
said, “and no one can tell me any- 
thing.” 

“Is there no hope, then?” mur- 
mured Celestine in almost .heart- 
broken tones. ‘ 

“Ours is not the only band,” said 
the captain. “I will go and enquire 
‘of others.” 

“© thanks! thanks!” replied 
Celestine. “ May God reward you!” 

“You think, then,” continued 
her companion, striking his breast, 
“that those whom you call bri- 
gands have no heart here where- 
with to love and remember? I 
have contracted a debt towards 
you, mademoiselle, and, so help 
me God, I will repay it before I 
die.” 


Celestine returned sadly to her 
cottage and passed another week 
of terrible anxiety. One day Mar- 
tin arrived all out of breath. 

“ A glass of cider, mademoiselle, 
as another proof of your kindness,” 
said he, and fell exhausted upon a 
seat. E 

Celestine hastened to give it to 
him. Having swallowed a deep 
draught, he drew a long breath of 
relief, and said: “ Now a morsel of 
bread and bacon, mademoiselle, if it 
is not too much to ask.” 

Celestine laid the food upon the 
table, and was surprised at the ra- 
pidity with which he devoured it. 
“Ah!” said he when he had swal- 
lowed the last mouthful, “ I had not 
eaten anything for three days; so 
pray excuse me.” 

“Is it possible ?” exclaimed Ce- 
lestine. 

“Look !” he said, rising up and 
showing his clothes all in rags and 
blackened with powder. 
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“ Why, what has happened ?” in- 
quired Celestine. 

“Sad news for the friends of the 
king. Three days ago we were 
defeated, for we were but one 
against four. O mademoiselle! 
there are many dead bodies lying 
on the marsh.” 

“And my father,” cried the 
young girl in an agony—* what of 
him ?” 

“T am going to tell you, made- 
moiselle. I beg pardon for having 
spoken to you of our fate. I have 
news for you, first of your father, 
and then of your brother.” 

“My poor brother!—what of 
him?” 

“Listen. In the marsh I saw 
your poor brother lying utterly ex- 
hausted, dying of thirst. I gave him 
some water and lifted him on to 
my back, and was carrying him 
along when the republicans came 
up. Holy Jesus! whata narrow es- 
cape we had. Happily the water 
had refreshed Pierre, who got away 
from me and hid himself while I 
stood still to conceal his flight.” 

“Excellent man!’ cried Celes- 
tine, taking his hand in hers. 

“Wait! It was only the affair of 
a few minutes. The Blues had no 
more shot, and so I got free after a 
few blows. Next day it was our 
turn. We left the cave at break of 
day, and came upon the Blues 
asleep. Your father was there, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

“Oh! what are you going to tell 
me ?” 

“Wait! He woke up, seized his 
arms, and, running forward, found 
himself face to face with Monsieur 
Vander, his old friend, who would 
certainly have pierced him through 
with his sword had I not been in 
time to knock him down, advising 
your father to go on to a place far- 
ther on, where he would probably 
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find his enemy, Martin. I had so 
covered my face and disguised my 
voice that he did not recognize 
me.” 

“Then you have saved them 
both. What can I do, Jean, to 
prove my gratitude ?” 

“Do you really wish to please 
me ?” said he in some confusion. 

“Certainly! Speak, what can I 
do ?” 

Martin opened his arms. “ Em- 
brace me, child, as a good daughter 
embraces her old father.” 

Celestine instantly threw her 
arms round his neck and kissed 
him heartily. ¢ 

The good man smiled and wept 
at the same time. 

“Thank you. NowI must say 
adieu, for I shall never see you 
again. I struck my officer, and we 


also have discipline.” 
Celestine did not at first realize 
his meaning, but suddenly it flash- 


ed upon her. 

“They are going to shoot him!” 
she cried, running afterhim. ‘“ Mar- 
tin, Jean Martin, remain with me.” 
But he had already got too far to 
hear her voice. 


The Chouans were at their last 
gasp; another struggle would de- 
stroy or disperse them. Monsieur 
Vander, the only officer left, pre- 
pared his men for a last fight, not 
concealing from them their great 
danger, though they were ready to 
die in the cause. 

Vander then entered Louise’s 
cell. “Mademoiselle,” said, he, 
“two horses are saddled. One of 
my men will accompany you to 
Vannes, where I have taken your 
passage in a small vessel sailing to 
Portsmouth, for we must now sepa- 
rate.” 

At these words Louise roused 
herself, shaking off the despair into 
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which the successive defeats of her 
friends had plunged her. 

“You are, then, sure to con- 
quer,” she exclaimed. 

“ Alas! mademoiselle, we are sure 
to die.” 

“ And you wish to send me away 
in the hour of peril, Vander? That 
is not being a loyal servant. As 
the race of Rieux must be extin- 
guished with me, it shall be extin- 
guished nobly and on the field of 
battle.” 

Vander tried in vain to overcome 
her resolution. ‘‘I will do it,” in- 
terrupted Louise with decision, “so 
say no more.” 

The old steward bowed and left 
her. In going out he met Mar- 
tin. 

“Well, friend, why have you 
come back ?” 

“Why? Ihad given my parole 
to return, you know.” 

“ A parole is something, Martin, 
but life is more. You struck me; 
therefore you deserve death. But 
it is not the time to shoot in cold 
blood so brave a man on the last 
evening of our lives.” 

“That is your affair,” replied Mar- 
tin coldly. “You gave me twenty- 
four hours to go as far as X . I 
had a duty to discharge ; it is fulfill- 
ed, and here I am.” 

“Jean Martin, my friend,” ex- 
claimed Vander with equal cool- 
ness, “what you are doing may be 
very noble, but mademoiselle and 
you are both great fools. If it 
pleases you, go; but if you prefer it, 
stay. To-morrow at break of day, 
if you are still here and there is 
time to spare, you will be shot.” 

Having said this, Vander, over- 
come with fatigue, rolled himself 
in his cloak and slept. 

“Can the excess of danger and 
defeat slay in advance,” muttered 
Jean Martin, “that this man’s heart 
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is turned to stone? He no longer 
feels either hope, fear, or tender- 
ness.” Then, profiting by the per- 
mission given, he went slowly on, 
resolved to share next morning the 
fate of his companions-in-arms. 

Celestine had returned to her 
cottage; the thought of the fate 
awaiting Martin spoiled all her joy. 
This joy itself was by no means 
complete. Her father and Pierre 
both lived; they had both escap- 
ed as by a miracle the frightful 
dangers of this war of extermi- 
nation, but they were going to 
find themselves together. Did her 
father know that his son was 
returned? Was not Pierre him- 
self ignorant that his father was 
fighting in the ranks of the Blues? 
Might not chance bring them to- 
gether in battle? 

Celestine trembled at these 
- thoughts. She could not sleep 
that night, and the hours passed 
slowly on. At length early in the 
morning, worn out by fatigue and 
anxiety, she closed her eyes, but 
her slumber was 
frightful dreams. She saw before 
her in the forest of Rieux two 
combatants face to face, one young, 
the other old. 

“Long live the republic!” cried 
the old man. 

“ God and the king!” replied the 
younger. 

The two swords were drawn and 
a furious combat began. The 
younger man was her brother, the 
elder her father. 

“My father! My brother !” she 
tried to cry out, but could not utter 
aword. In vainshe tried to throw 
herself between them; her limbs 
seemed paralyzed. 

While poor Celestine was op¢ 
pressed by this horrible dream the 
battle was being actually fought. 
Monsieur Vander and many others 


disturbed by - 
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lay dead. They fought in the forest 
of Rieux. The father and son met, 
not recognizing each other. The 
doctor, ardent and passionate, fought 
with frenzy ; Pierre, without hope of 
victory, resolved at least to die 
avenged. 

Suddenly a man threw himself 


“between them, and cried with a 


broken voice: “ Down with your 
arms, in God’s name!” 

At that moment father and son 
knew each other instantly. Pierre 
fell on his knees. 

““So at last you are where you 
ought to be!” cried the doctor in 
a bitter tone. 

“Stop a moment, Doctor Cham- 
bert !” cried the man who had put 
an end to the combat. “Do you 
not know me?” 

“Jean Martin!” exclaimed both 
father and son. 

“Yes, it is I; but come nearer, 
for I feel that my end is at hand.” 

“ Are you wounded, then ?” in- 
terrupted Chambert. 

“Worse than that; and all your 
remedies, doctor, would be in vain. 
I am dying; but listen to me, I beg 
you. Yesterday I saved your life.” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“ Pray do not interrupt me! Be- 
sides that, doctor, I have just pre- 
vented you from killing your son, 
which would not have been a. plea- 
sant deed to think of éven for a 
Blue—excuse me! Well! for these 
two services I claim one thing in 
return.” 

“What is it? Speak!” 

The voice of the wounded man 
had become so weak that it was 
difficult to hear him. 

“Doctor Chambert, the war is 
ended. There are no more Chouans 
left at X: ; I am the last, and in 
five minutes I shall have entered 
another world. Embrace your son, 
doctor; that will give pleasure to 
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dear Mademoiselle Chambert, and 
I shall die content.” 
The doctor hesitated an instant. 
“Make haste!” whispered the 
dying man; “ if you wish me to see 
your reconciliation, make haste !” 
“Well! it shall not be said that 
I refused the last request of the 


man who has saved my life,” cried * 


Chambert; and he held out his 
arms to his son, who threw himself 
into them with tears. 

“Well done!” whispered Martin 
in so faint a tone that he could 
hardly beheard. “Good! Made- 
moiselle Celestine will be very hap- 
py now. Thank God! I have 
been permitted to pay my debt to 
her, principal and interest.” 


Towards seven o’clock that even- 
ing Celestine, who sat waiting anx- 
iously for tidings, heard the cottage 
dooropen. Instinctively she closed 
her eyes, lest she should see some 
sad confirmation of her worst fears. 

But two well-known voices pro- 
nounced her name at the same 
time, and she found herself in the 
arms of her father and brother. 

Behind them stood the Abbé 
Gozon. “ Doctor Chambert,” said 
he, “ thank God for giving you this 


angel. Throughout this miserable 
strife she has practised the law of 
Christ, and he has rewarded her in 
those she loves.” 

“You, my child,” said he, taking 
her hand, “must persevere. The 
work to which you gave yourself 
has called down upon those who 
surround you heavenly blessings. 
Adieu! Whatever happens in future 
in the midst of political struggles 
be always the angel of peace, con- 
ciliation, and pity.” 

“Will you not stay with us?” 
cried Pierre. 

“No, my son,” replied the good 
old priest. “ They are fighting still 
in other parts of Brittany; I am go- 
ing to succor and console them. 
When peace shall be restored I will 
return.” 

He turned towards the door, but 
Celestine, running up to him, cried: 
“ And Louise—what of her?” 

Tears filled the eyes of the curé. 
“ She was,” replied he slowly, “ the 
daughter of the Rieux—the knights 
of iron souls. She had the heart of 

-her forefathers; she died like them.” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Celestine, 
bursting into tears. 

“Yes, poor child! She died cry- 
ing out, ‘God and the king!’” 
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MR. FROUDE’S ATTACK ON LIBERTY AND CATHOLICITY. 


THe North American Review 
publishes in its December and 
January numbers two articles from 
the pen of James Anthony Froude, 
entitled “ Romanism and the Irish 
Race in the United States.” The 
character of these articles will not 
surprise those who are acquainted 
with their author’s past career, but 
it is difficult to conceive the pur- 
pose of an American review like 
the Worth American in publishing 
them. Has any class of American 
citizens elected, appointed, or hired 
Mr. Froude to be their counsellor 
or spokesman? If so, this has not 
been made public. Has Mr. Froude 
any titles which our countrymen 
are bound to respect when he 
takes it on himself to warn them 
of dangers which he fancies threat- 
en their liberties or the existence 
of the republic? None whatever. 
Has he any claims which they are 
bound to recognize when he pre- 
sumes to instruct them as to what 
laws must be enacted to save their 
liberties and preserve their free in- 
stitutions? As an impartial his- 
torian his credit is a minor quanti- 
ty. Asa philosopher the same es- 
timate is true of him. As a poli- 
tician he has fortunately not had 
the opportunity of trying his hand 
at statesmanship. Is he distin- 
guished for his love of liberty? 
On the contrary, he is an advocate 
for its repression. Does he favor 
the American maxim that every 
man has the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of his 
own conscience? Mr. Froude is 
the enemy of religious toleration. 
Is he a Christian? Who can tell? 
He is surely not a Catholic. Is 


he a Protestant? Not likely, for 
“Protestantism,” he says, “is a 
failure.” What is he, or what 
right has he as a foreigner to ad- 
dress the freemen of this coun- 
try on the internal affairs of their 
republic and lay down for them 
its policy? Is the British Em- 
pire, whose subject he is, so free 
from all dangers that he needs 
must meddle with our concerns, 
and select for his pen those points 
which are the most delicate, the 
most critical, the most dangerous? 
Why is he so obtrusive? What 
pressing necessity urges him to 
this piece of impertinence? The 
Americans are a jealous people, 
as freemen not disposed to accept 
dictation from subjects of kings 
or queens, and as republicans are 
suspicious even of advice coming 
from such sources. 


** Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 


Who is responsible for thrusting 
before the American people Mr. 
James Anthony Froude as their 
qualified teacher and as a trust- 
worthy guide? 

Surely these are not the times 
to excite unfounded . suspicions 
between citizens of the same com- 
mon country, whose liberties de- 
mand for their preservation their 
united patriotism and combined 
efforts. Nor is this the moment 
to endeavor to create fresh misun- 
derstandings between Protestants 
and Catholics, or to stir up afresh 
and intensify religious strifes among 
Christians, when all their efforts are 
needed to resist the attacks of open 
and determined foes of Christian- 
ity and all religion. Now, these 
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atticles from the pen of Mr. Froude 
published in the Worth American 
Review are calculated to produce 
just such effects, for they are un- 
healthy in tone, breathe the spirit 
of intolerance, tend to arouse the 
elements of political and religious 
discord, and, where they are not 
based on passion or prejudice, 
their principles gravitate backward 
and downward and tend to ex- 
cite bad blood. An author en- 
gaged in a work of this kind, what- 
ever may be his professions, is not 
a sincere friend of Christianity or 
a true well-wisher of our republic, 
and he who affords the opportunity 
for the publication and circulation 
of the product of such a pen is as 
guilty as one who would let loose 
a tiger on a defenceless commu- 
nity, or who would throw a fire- 
brand into a powder-magazine 
whose explosion might cause a 
devastation that no one could fore- 
see. 

Happily the good sense of the 
American people as shown by the 
public press has passed by these in- 
cendiary articles with silent con- 
tempt or treated them with open 
scorn; and were we not of the par- 
ties accused, and for that reason 
our silence likely to be misinter- 
preted, we should follow the ex- 
ample of those who have kept a 
disdainful silence. But we feel in 
duty bound, as sincere Catholics 
and equally sincere Americans, to 
correct some of the misstatements, 
refute some of the errors, and ex- 
pose some of the contradictions 
which they contain—some, not all ; 
for they swarm with false accusa- 
tions against the Catholics of this 
country as Catholics and as Ameri- 
cans. 

The character of Mr. Froude as 
a historian has been amply investi- 
gated by J. P. Meline in the pages 
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of THe CaTHOLIC Wor LD, and also 
by Mr. Freeman in the WVineteenth 
Century. The lack of justice, im- 
partiality, and common humanity in 
his treatment of the Irish race and 
Ireland was exposed by the Do- 
minican monk, Father Burke, in a 
masterly manner in his lectures 
given in this city. These are mat- 
ters that do not require from our 
hands further serious attention. 
We limit ourselves, in what follows, 
to one topic—his more prominent 
and pernicious errors éoncerning the 
relation of the Catholic Church, or 
the Catholic faith, or the Catholic 
system with the liberty, the tolera- 
tion, and the free institutions of 
our republic. 

After a paragraph, more rhetori- 
cal than philosophical, about the in- 
comprehensibility of “the hidden 
forces ” which produce great trans- 
formations in nature and society, 
Mr. Froude proceeds to lay before 
his readers the statistics of the 
growth of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, and then says 
some things true and some things 
false about the characteristics of 
the Irish race, following which he 
makes the assertion that the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, “if not in- 
compatible with republican institu- 
tions, is uncongenial with them.” 
The writer of this proposition may 


not be aware of it, but it is none 


the less true, he lacks the nerve 
of the native foes of the Catho- 
lic Church in this country. The 
Know-nothings, for instance, main- 
tained that Catholics are not and 
cannot be loyal to republican in- 
stitutions. But these are now of 
the past, and their successors, the 
Primes, Thompsons, and Cooks, up- 
hold a modified thesis, which is 
simply that the Catholic Church is 
incompatible with republican insti- 
tutions. Mr. Froude, a little wiser 
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in his opposition, and having learn- 
ed something at least from his bit- 
ter experience, lowers his tone to 
the extent of an “if”: “If not in- 
compatible, it is uncongenial.”” Ac- 
cording to the potent law of evolu- 
tion, it would not be surprising if 
within this present generation some 
adversary should start up and main- 
tain the charge—as an original dis- 
covery, too—that whatever the Ca- 
tholic Church may have been in 
times past, she is to-day the pro- 
moter and the supporter of repub- 
lican institutions. Such an accusa- 
tion would have the decided ad- 
vantage over the old ones of its 
truth; and, indeed, the very article 
under review affords a testimony 
in proof of this prospective evolu- 
tion. For what else at bottom is 
the great grief of its author than 
this: the Roman Catholic Church 
finds free institutions so congenial 
and favorable to her growth that, 
unless something be done to stop 
her progress, she will surely occupy 
the land and take possession of the 
republic? “ A Falk law in the last 
extremity,” he threatens, “ may not 
be impossible, if all else fails to 
check her growth.” “ Before Ro- 
manism’’—such are his menaces— 
“can become dominant the ques- 
tion will have to be fought out with 
bullets instead of balloting-papers !” 
What else is the meaning of such a 
Menace as this than a confession 
of weakness in coping with Catho- 
lics in a free and open encounter? 
Mr. Froude pays a sorry compli- 
ment to Protestantism when he 
abandons religious liberty for “ Falk 
laws,” and the votes of freemen 
for “bullets”; and he may know 
something of Prussian, and more of 
the temper of English Protestants, 
but he mistakes the spirit of Ameri- 
can Protestants if he imagines that 
they-are, as a body, so bigoted that 
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they would sacrifice their country’s 
liberties under the pretext of put- 
ting down papists. 

Catholics are satisfied with the 
republic as it stands, and neither 
propose nor seek for changes in- 
consistent with its spirit, institu- 
tions, or customs. They are con- 
tent in this land of liberty and 
equality, and are proud of. the part 
which their fellow-Catholics with 
patriotic ardor played in the con- 
test for independence, in the for- 
mation of its free government, and 
in the support which they have not 
failed to give it from the day of its 
birth. Catholics are unapprehen- 
sive of any danger to their religion 
from fair play; they suffer no pain 
or anxiety from the action of free 
institutions; and if liberty is insup- 
portable to others, why, then, “ let 
the galled jades wince: their withers 
are unwrung.” 

“We agree,” says Mr. Froude, 
“that the spiritual part of man 
ought to rule the material; the 
question is, where the spiritual part 
of man resides. The Protestant 
answers that it is in the individual 
conscience and reason; the Ca- 
tholic says that it is in the church.” 
What kind of language is this, 
which makes the spiritual part of 
man’s being reside in something 
outside of himself? “The Catho- 
lic says that it is in the church”; 
why not as well tell us that the 
Catholic says it is in the moon? 
Mr. Froude has been accused of 
not knowing the value of inverted 
commas; does this incapacity ex- 
tend to common sense and the 
meaning and proper use of words? 
The idea of a man abdicating his 
*‘ conscience and reason,” which are 
seated in the spiritual part of his 
essence, to “the church,” or. to 
“bishops,” or to “ priests,” or to 
anybody else, is a patent absurdity. 
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Can he not understand that there 
is no conceivable way of getting 
rid of “conscience and reason,” if 
desired, since their exercise is ne- 
cessarily involved in the very act 
of their abdication? The author’s 
eagerness to make a point against 
Catholics has led him to overshoot 
the mark and attempt to make a 


distinction where there is no differ- . 


ence, and he gets himself into a 
tangle. But “the Protestant says 
that the spiritual part of man _re- 
sides in the individual conscience 
and reason.” Could anything more 
preposterous be conceived than 
the insinuation here conveyed that 
“the spiritual part of man resides 
in the individual conscience and 
reason,” not because a Protestant 
is a man like every other member 
of the human race, but because of 
his peculiar religious belief? He 
might have spared himself from 
committing this blunder, had he 
duly weighed the words of Thomas 
Carlyle on this point. 

“One often hears,” says Thomas 
Carlyle, “that Protestantism intro- 
duced a new era radically different 
from any the world had ever seen 
before: the era of ‘private judg- 
ment,’ as they call it. . This ‘ pri- 
vate judgment’ at bottom is not a 
new thing in the world. There is 
nothing generically new or peculiar 
in the Reformation. . . . Liberty of 
‘private judgment,’ if we will con- 
sider, must atall times have existed 
in the world. Dante had not put 
out his eyes or tied shackles on 
himself; he was at home in that 
Catholicity of his, a free-seeing soul 
in it.” * 

‘Let us concede for a moment 
this absurdity that man is in pos- 
session of “ conscience and reason,”’ 
not because he is by nature an es- 
sentially rational being, but because 
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he is a Protestant, and then ask, 
What is the value of this conscience 
and reason in the individual Pro- 
testant? Not much, if its ortho- 
dox doctrine of “total depravity ” 
be accepted as true. For what can 
come forth from a being born 
“wholly corrupt”? “Nothing,” 
to use the classical language of the 
great theologian of the Reforma- 
tion, John Calvin—* nothing but 
what is damnable.” If these men 
have the fear of God before their 
eyes, the less they exercise their 
boasted right of private judgment 
the better for the welfare of their 
souls! 

Do Mr. Froude’s readers in the 
North American Review need to 
be informed that the Roman Catho- 
lic religion teaches that man by 
nature possesses reason, conscience, 
and free-will, and that it has con- 
demned the false and absurd doc- 
trine of “total depravity”? Must 
they be told that the entire claims 
of the Roman Catholic religion 
depend on the enlightened deci- 
sions of man’s reason and con- 
science; that it rests upon these 
in perfect confidence as its fast 
foundations and infallible supports ; 
and that the extent of the influence 
which its authority exerts over its 
adherents is measured by its suc- 
cess in enlightening the one and con- 
vincing the other? Need they to 
be told that it is the accord of the 
light of the Catholic faith with the 
light of human reason, of the har- 
mony of the truths of divine reve- 
lation with the truths of natural 
reason, of the reconciliation of 
Christianity with popular rights, 
of the power of the grace of her 
sacraments to meet the deep spir- 
itual needs of the human heart, 
and the perfect response of her 
worship to the demands of the 
imagination and the senses—that 
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it is this enlightened and supreme 
conviction which constitutes the 
strength of that tie which binds 
so closely and holds so tenaciously 
the intellect of an instructed Catho- 
lic to his religion and the church ? 
Why can they not see and unmder- 
stand this? They to whom this 
perfect and complete conviction is 
unintellfgible charge Catholics, for- 
sooth, with “ ignorance,” “ supersti- 
tion,” and “ blind and slavish obe- 
dience to the church, her bishops, 
and her priests”! But this text is 
an old one; their forefathers “ call- 
ed the master of the household 
Beelzebub,” and it is no matter for 
surprise that their offspring should 
in like manner “accuse those of 
the household.” Accusations such 
as these against Catholics, based as 
they are on ignorance, fall harmless 
at their feet and rebound against 
those who invent them. 

“The American Constitution,” 
so says this persistent accuser of 
the Catholic Church—“ the Ameri- 
can Constitution is the political ex- 
pression of the principles which 
the Pope has violently condemned.” 
The Catholics of the United States 
have the reputation of being strong- 
ly ultramontane, and yet they have 
persistently upheld and defended 
even with their lives those “ prin- 
ciples which the Pope has.violent- 
ly condemned ”! Every Catholic 
general and all the Cathelic offi- 
cers and privates who fought and 
were killed in the recent civil war 
in defence of what they believed 
to be the principles of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, and all the bi- 
shops, priests, and laity who aided 
and sympathized with them, ought 
to have been, if Mr. Froude is cor- 
rect, excommunicated ipso facto.* 


*In the address of Mr. John Jay to the Right 
Rev. Bishop Potter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church on his twenty-fifth anniversary, given in 
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And nothing of the kind happened! 
But why not? Query: Why not? 
The Pope, you know, is infallible; 
therefore it would not be proper 
for us to call in question what he 
has “ violently condemned.” Well, 
what of the Catholics of the United 
States? There is no escape for 
them, unless you suppose them all 
either 1gnoramuses or hypocrites! 
But that is too absurd even for Mr. 
Froude. There is but one other 
supposition possible. What is that? 
Why, Mr. Froude is a wag and is 
fond of perpetrating a joke, and he 
wished to see how far the editor of 
the Worth American Review and its 
readers could be induced 
with him. 

This is the most charitable con- 
struction that can be put upon the 
words of the author of the articles 
in question. For the principles 
which the Pope, not “ violently,” 
but deliberately and solemnly, con- 
demned in sacred consistory, con- 
tained and referred to in the Sylla- 
bus, were those held by red-repub- 
licans, internationalists, and com- 
munists, and, in the sense condemn- 
ed by Pius IX., are as antagonis- 
tic to the principles of which the 
American Constitution is the ex- 
pression as they are to Christianity, 
to civilization, and all true /pro- 
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the Academy of Music, in this city, the 25th of 
November last, we find the following sentence: 
“It isa memory that gathers new significance as 
we enter upon a second century .mid the rejoicings 
of Christian peoples at the preservation of the Re- 
public, when unfriendly courts had hoped we were 
in extremis, and after the Sovereign Pontiff, as- 
suming our dissolution, had recognized the Con- 
federacy and welcomed its envoys.” The latter 
clause of this sentence contains, according to our 
understanding of the matters referred to, several 
errors: rst error, that the Sovereign Pontiff assum- 
ed the dissolution of the Union; 2d error, that he 
recognized the Confederacy ; 3d error, that he wel- 
comed its “envoys.” Mr. Jay has been in the 
diplomatic service of our country, and is supposed 
to know the value of his words when speaking on 
such matters ; his language in the above statement 
is calculated to convey to the public mind a false 
impression—that is, that the Sovereign Pontiff did 
diplomatically or officially any of those things 
which Mr. Jay imputes to him. 
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gress. Would Mr. Froude have us 
believe that he is an advocate of 
the principles of these sophists, 
and sympathizes with the schemes 
of these conspirators? If so, 
there is a sufficient and obvious 
reason for his bitterness against 
the Syllabus : he falls under its ban, 
and we can excuse him, for 


* No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


If not, why defend its condemned 
propositions, which are extracts 
taken verbatim from the writings 
of this class of men, and condemn- 
ed, not in the sense that you ascribe 
to them, but in the sense in which 
they held and defended them? 
Here is a difference, a wide differ- 
ence—a difference as wide as the 
distance of heaven. from earth, or 
of paradise from hell; and in your 
attempt to make-a distinction where 
there was no difference you had to 
sophisticate, and now, in failing to 
make a distinction where there is 
an obvious difference, you commit 
a gross and unpardonable blunder. 

If Protestants of this generation 
who still believe in the main doc- 
trines of Christianity, and cherish 
the civilization which it has pro- 
duced, would seriously and impar- 
tially examine the propositions con- 
tained in the Syllabus, and in the 
sense in which they were condemn- 
ed by the Pope, they would agree 
at least to the denunciation of the 
major part of them; and as for the 
rest, allow ascore of years, more or 
less, for their further development, 
and, provided their faith in Chris- 
tianity remains intact, they will not 
hesitate to give their hearty con- 
currence to the condemnation of 
them all. For what else is the Syl- 
labus, rightly and honestly inter- 
preted, than a bold and uncom- 
promising resistance to the com- 
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bined attacks of the chief errors of 
our times aimed at reason, civil 
governments, and the great truths 
of the Christian faith and their ap- 
plication to society? True, there 
are several propositions condemn- 
ed in the Syllabus which are sus- 
ceptible of a construction the re- 
verse of what their authors intend- 
ed; but to put such a construction 
on them clean from the purpose of 
the things themselves, and to cry 
out against the Pope for having 
condemned these in your sense, is a 
plain violation of common sense, 
a gross injustice, and a piece of 
silliness and of foolish display fit 
only for readers and audiences 
whose infantine simplicity is 


“ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.”’ 


That man, therefore, is an un- 
scrupulous trader on the ignorance 
or incredulity of his readers or 
his hearers who asserts that the 
Pope has “violently” or in any 
other way condemned the princi- 
ples in the sense in which they 
have always been understood and 
maintained by the American peo- 
ple, and of which the American 
Constitution is the authentic ex- 
pression. The history of nineteen 
centuries shows on every page that 
the Catholic Church approves of 
every form of legitimate political 
government, and its pages equally 
testify that all republics since the 
Christian era worthy of that name 
have been formed and sustained 
by a people holding principles 
which spring from the Catholic 
faith, our own republic not ex- 
cepted; for in its formation the 
Franklins, Adamses, Hancocks, and 
their compatriots, under the lead 
of Thomas Jefferson, departed far 
from the tenets of Protestantism in 
laying its foundations. For the 
great ideas of liberty which have 
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made England what she is, and 
have placed the United States in 
the first rank among republics, date 
long before the birth of the so-call- 
ed Reformation, and are the natural 
fruits, as we shall show further on, 
of the interpretation of the reveal- 
ed truths of Christianity as made 
by the Roman Catholic religion. 
Whatever may be one’s opinions 
about the divine claims of the Ca- 
tholic Church, no one will lay the 
charge at her door of stultifying 
herself by condemning those prin- 
ciples which, according to their 
own showing, are working so great- 
ly to her advantage and are con- 
sonant with her doctrines. For 
what else is the American Consti- 
tution but the expression of the in- 
alienable rights of man embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence, 
shaped in view of establishing a 
more perfect union and of meeting 
the more general political needs of 
the freemen of the independent 
colonies of North America ?—a 
document that displays, in accom- 
plishing the purpose for which it 
was intended, a far-sighted wisdom 
and a practical sagacity unsurpass- 
ed, perhaps, in the political annals 
of the human race. As for Catho- 
lics, they have no other desire than 
the maintenance of the American 
Constitution in its genuine spirit, 
its administration faithfully carried 
out, and its transmission to future 
generations unimpaired; and in 
proof of their sincerity they can 
with just pride invoke the testi- 
mony of the consistent and patrio- 
tic conduct of both the hierarchy 
and the laity of the church from 
the moment the echo was heard of 
the first musket fired in defence of 
liberty in the war of independence, 
and throughout the whole trying 
period of the first century of the 
existence of our republic. 
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“To the republic,” he says, “ as 
it stands, the Catholic system is 
a direct menace. Men must be 
judged by their professions.” Why 
“the Catholic system” should 
“menace the republic as it stands,” 
when it stands on principles in con- 
sonance with the Catholic faith, 
when the Catholic Church finds 
herself so well off under its govern- 
ment, we are at loss to conjecture. 
Evidently these menaces have no 
other existence except in the too 
easily excited imagination of Mr 
Froude, or in the teeming brains of 
the anti-popery shouters of Exeter 
Hall and a few fanatical lecturers 
of this sort in our own country. 
If our republic suffers from no 
menaces except those made against 
it by “the Catholic system,” it may 
be blest with liberty and indepen 
dence a thousand years hence or 
more, the age of the glorious and 
Catholic republic of Venice, or 
bid fair to live, like the Catholic 
republics of San Marino and An- 
dorra, as long as time shall last 
There are no reasons why it shoul! 
not, if its citizens become, like the 
freemen of these republics, true 
and faithful Catholics. It is an 
out-and-out Protestant and a his 
torian, Sir Thomas Erskine May 
who says in his Democracy in Eu- 
rope that it was “the Catholic 
Church which qualified Italy for 
the enjoyment of freedom.”* “In 
the twelfth century,” he tells us 
“there were no less than two hun- 
dred municipalities or republics 
spread over the fair land of Italy.” 
“They were free,” he adds, “and 
all their institutions were republi- 
can, founded upon popular elec- 
tion and public confidence.” | And 
again: “For three centuries sev- 
eral of the principal Italian cities 


* Vol. i. p. 284. 
+ P. 288. 
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may be regarded as model repub- 
lics.” 


“While the rest of Europe,” he writes, 
“‘was slowly emerging from the barbar- 
ism into which it had sunk after the fail 
of the Western Empire, these little 
states had attained the highest cultiva- 
tion. Their cities were adorned by 
works of architecture unknown to Eu- 
rope since the best days of ancient 
Rome; noble bridges spanned their 
rivers ; public buildings and private 
palaces still remain as monuments of 
the wealth, skill, and artistic genius of 
the age. In more than one of these me- 
dizval cities there are as many palaces 
as in modern London. In what city out 
of Italy can such monuments of the 
civil architecture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury be found as the Palazzo Vecchio 
and the Loggia de’ Lanzi? When these 
noble edifices were raised the feudal 
lords north of the Alps were still buitd- 
ing gloomy castles with loopholes, bat- 
tlements, and drawbridges. The kin- 
dred arts of sculpture and painting were 
now revived ; and poetry, after a silence 
of twelve centuries, renewed her strains 
in the inspired stanzas of Dante, Pe- 
trarch, and Ariosto. Philosophy and his- 
tory were also awakened from their long 
slumber. A glare of intellectual light 
burst over Italy, while the rest of Europe 
was in darkness.” * 


It might be asked: But howcame 
these liberties to be lost, these re- 
publics destroyed and their high 
' state of civilizationto decay? The 
same Protestant historian answers 
that it was not the “menaces of 
the Catholic system” or the popes 
which were the causes of these mis- 
fortunes, but the common enemy 
of both the church and the repub- 
lics, the Emperor of Germany. 
“The first great blow,” says Sir 
Erskine May, “ to the liberties of the 
Italian cities was dealt by the em- 
peror, Frederick Barbarossa. Mi- 
lan, and many of the fairest cities 
of Lombardy and the north of 
Italy, were besieged and pillaged, 
and often burned by his savage 


* Vol. i. p. 201. 
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soldiery. Not. content with plun- 
der and subsidies, he also abridged 
their most cherished liberties.” * 


‘“‘ The liberties of the people,” he in- 
forms us, ‘‘ were favored by Pope Inno- 
cent IIL, who even permitted a repub- 
lic to be established in Rome itself. 
And in most of the cities of Italy the 
Guelph, or Papal, party were the most 
democratic. Padua, a Guelphic city, 
had, at this time, perhaps the most 
democratic constitution in Italy. In 
Florence the people inclined to the 
Guelphs, but the Ghibelines drove their 
rulers out of the city. Further north, 
Bologna, a rich and populous city, with 
a learned university and a cultivated 
society, had a democratic constitution 
and was stanch to the Guelphic party. 
The Italian nobles generally belonged to 
the Imperial or Ghibeline faction, the 
people to the Guelphic or church party. 
The distinctive principles of the two par- 
ties became more apparent as the strife 
continued ; and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Ghibelines represented the 
principle of absolute rule by a foreign 
or domestic sovereign, and the Guelphs 
continued to maintain the rights of the 
people and were true to republican in- 
stitutions.” 


This thesis would bear still fur- 
ther development with testimony 
drawn from the same pages, which 
show that “no monarchy in Eu- 
rope had once been more free than 
that of Spain ”; and that in the Swiss 
Republic founded in remote Catho- 
lic ages, the cantons which give 
still the “ example of a pure demo- 
cracy such as poets might imagine 
and speculative philosophers de- 
sign,” are those cantons which are 
the most Catholic; or we might 
bring forth the testimony of M. 
Guizot ig his History of Christian 
Civilization, in which he says that 
“we owe all modern representative 
systems of political governments to 
the example of the general councils 
of the Catholic Church”; or we 
might cite from English history 


* Ibid. p. 312. 
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how the Catholic barons, with’ Car- 
dinal Langton at their head, wrung 
from King John the Magna Charta 
of English liberties ; and, with these 
in hand, prove from the record of 
the debates in convention how 
largely our forefathers, in framing 
our own American Constitution, 
drew from these several Catholic 
sources and examples. 

These, then, are our professions 
as. Catholics, and the sincerity of 
our-professions is sustained by his- 
torical facts which Mr. Froude, as 
a historian, ought to be familiar 
with ; and if “men must be judged 
by their professions,” these ought 
to prove beyond contradiction that 
“the Catholic system” has always 
favored human liberty and pro- 
moted the principles of self-govern- 
ment. 

“Free governments,” continues 
Mr. Froude, “in the New World 
and in the Old, stand face to face 
with a system which denies the 
axioms on which they rest.” This 
is not so, as we shall show. “A 
system,” says Mr. Froude, “‘theo- 
retically complete, aggressive, and 
successful; a growing nucleus in a 
universe of atoms; a compact body 
in the midst of divided interests 
and contending opinions ; challeng- 
ing a toleration which it contemp- 
tuously refuses; and availing itself 
of the opportunities which liberty 
allows it, to set its foot on liberty 
itself.” Let us stop a moment and 
analyze this remarkable sentence. 
“The Catholic system is theoreti- 
cally complete.” “A system is 
theoretically complete” which is 
free from all defect, and has known, 
fixed, first principles, with practical 
applications logically deduced from 
them and arranged in methodical 
order. Mr. Froude is not the only 
one who has acknowledged this 
perfection of the Catholic religion. 
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“We, Protestants as we are,” says 
a German author in describing the 
Catholic religion, “ when we take 
in view this wondrous edifice, from 
its base to its summit, must acknow- 
ledge that we never beheld a sys- 
tem which, the foundations once 
laid, is laid upon such cértain, se- 
cure principles; whose structure 
displays in its minutest details so 
much art, penetration, and consis- 
tency, and whose plan is so proof 
against the severest criticism of the 
most profound science.” * But 
what of its foundations? Are they 
true, and evident, and undeniable ? 
“ The Catholic faith,” says another 
Protestant writer, “if we concede 
its first axiom, which neither the 
Lutherans nor the Reformed, nor 
even the followers of Socinus, de- 
nied, is as consistent and as conse- 
cutive as the books of Euclid.” + 
Assuming, then, for once that what 
Mr. Froude in a lucid moment has 
said about the Catholic Church is 
correct, what follows? Why, “the 
Catholic system,” as he calls the 
Catholic religion, is the complete 
scientific exposition of Christianity ; 
in other words, Catholicity is Chris- 
tianity as held by intelligent men. 
But this is not all. ‘“ The Catholic 
system,” according to this unwilling 
witness, is not only “ theoretically 
perfect,” it is “aggressive.” That 
is, the Catholic religion is not a 
dull, inert, lifeless mass, but full of 
life, activity, and expansive energy. 
It imparts a religious zeal to its 
adherents which no obstacles, no 
sacrifices, not even the face of 
death itself, can daunt or deter. 
The only honest interpretation of 
this is, the Catholic Church must 
be filled with a divine life. To 
sum up: “The Catholic system, 
theoretically perfect and aggres- 
sive,” is a system which consists in 
* Marheinike. + Gfrorer. 
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an intelligent comprehension of the 
principles of Christianity actuat- 
ed by a fulness of divine spirit. 
If this be so, then the Catholic 
Church is the church of Christ; 
and this upsets completely all Mr. 
Froude’s insinuations, accusations, 
and charges against her. But we 
have not finished this pregnant 
sentence. We are told, to cap the 
climax, that “ the Catholic system ” 
is—what! do our ears hear cor- 
rectly ?— is— “successful.” In- 
deed ! Why, then it must be true, 
for Holy Writ tells us that “truth 
is mighty above all things, and must 
prevail.” 

Has the thought never occurred 
to Mr. Froude that this “ Catholic 
system, theoretically perfect, aggres- 
sive, and successful,” might be the 
very church that Christ declared 
he would build, and which he com- 
manded to teach the whole world, 
and promised to abide with her 
unto the end of the world ? 

It is not beyond the possibilities 
that he may some day ask himself 
this important question, for there 
is evidence in this sentence that 
the Catholic Church has at some 
period presented herself in her di- 
vine reality, in some shape, to his 
mind. “A blind dog,” says the 
proverb, “ won’t bark at the moon.” 
“A growing nucleus,” he says, “in 
a universe of atoms.” How true! 
There is no way of lessening the 
vitality of the Catholic Church. 
Every attempt has failed to do it; 
she has triumphed over all her 
enemies. If attacked by persecu- 
tions she brings forth an army of 
noble martyrs, who ensure her 
victory and increased glory. If 
assaulted by hordes of barbarians 
she has her method of taking re- 
venge by civilizing and making 
them Christians, and changing them 
into her champions. If the emis- 
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saries of error assail her she pro- 
nounces judgment upon them, and 
calls forth a band of wise, learned, 
and saintly defenders of the truths 
attacked or denied, and a new 
light is shed upon the world, and 
which opens to her a more perfect 
and more glorious future. The 
curses of her enemies are chang- 
ed into blessings, and those who 
would revile her are in spite of them- 
selves forced to speak in her praise. 
Everything else in the universe 
crumbles into atoms and disap- 
pears, while she alone is unchange- 
able and grows in power, majesty, 
and glory. “A compact body in 
the midst of divided interests and 
contending opinions.”” And why? 
Simply because she was founded 
by Christ, and breathes a love that 
is above all “ divided interest,” and 
possesses those revealed truths 
whose light reconciles all “ con- 
tending opinions.” 

Were the Catholic Church con- 
tent with only fragments of Chris- 
tian truths, and ceased to insist 
upon its complete possession; if 
she were only indifferent to the 
spread of Christianity, and let her 
children quietly subside into in- 
fidelity, scepticism, and free-reli- 
gion; if She would but give up her 
divine claims and teach that the 
church of Christ consists in the 
assembly of individual Christians ; 
if she would only let the world 
alone, forbear to condemn its errors, 
and become Protestant and fail, 
then Mr. Froude would cease to 
rail against her, and enjoy the satis- 
faction of pronouncing her, as he 
pronounces Protestantism, a failure. 
Mr. Froude may outlive Mathusa- 
la, but he will never live long 
enough to enjoy that satisfaction. 

As to “ the Catholic system chal- 
lenging a toleration which it con- 
temptuously refuses,” we point to 
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the example of the Catholics of 
Maryland, who were the first to 
establish religious toleration, and 
while they held control all Chris- 
tians, within their jurisdiction at 
least, were free to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their con- 
sciences ; and as to “ availing itself 
of the opportunities which liberty 
allows it, to set its foot on liberty 
itself,” this is precisely the injus- 
tice which the Maryland Catholics 
had to suffer from the hands of 
those Protestants who had fled 
from the persecution of their breth- 
ren to Maryland; for no sooner 
had they attained to power than 
they abolished religious liberty, 
and began to persecute the Catho- 
lics on account of their religious 
convictions. Mr. Froude has made 
a- slight mistake in his charge 
against the Catholic system: it 
was the Protestant which “ availed 
itself of the opportunities which 
liberty allowed it, to set its foot on 
liberty itself.” 

“Free governments in the New 
World and in the Old stand face 
to face with a system which de- 
nies the axioms on which they 
rest,” says Mr. Froude. First let 
us inquire—for Mr. Froude has not 
instructed us on this point—What 
is a free government? A free gov- 
ernment, as we understand it, is 
one, whatever may be its form, that 
provides in one shape or another 
for the expression of the opinions 
and will of the people on at least 
all important questions which af- 
fect the public welfare, and which 
acts accordingly. Before we can 
proceed further we must make 
clear one more cognate point—for 
Mr. Froude is as reticent in some 
matters as he is loquacious in 
others. The point is this: What 
are the axioms on which free gov- 
ernments rest? In the last analy- 
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sis it will be found that the foun- 
dations of free governments rest 
on the axiom—we should rather 
say maxim—that “man is capable 
of self-government.” But what 
does this imply? It implies, or 
rather involves, man’s possession 
of reason and free-will—not as mere 
abstract and speculative faculties, 
but reason informed and enlight- 
ened with the great truths and 
principles which underlie religion, 
morals, social order, and civil so- 
ciety; and free-will, from which 
springs the consciousness of free- 
dom and man’s responsibility to 
his Creator for his actions in these 
various relations of life. Now, the 
inborn capacities of human nature, 
with the knowledge of these truths 
and the duties and rights which 
follow from them, constitute the 
natural order. 

But every political maxim or 
principle has a religious dogma 
for its premise; and if we would 
learn whether the Catholic system, 
or church, condemns the axioms 
on which free governments rest, 
we must inquire, What does the Ca- 
tholic Church teach concerning the 
inborn capacities of human nature? 
It suffices here to say that the Ca- 
tholic Church affirms the natural 
order and all that this order im- 
plies. The Catholic system teach- 
es that reason is God’s light in 
man’s soul, that freedom is man’s 
birthright, and that he is by nature 
in possession of all his original 
faculties and natural rights. The 
Catholic system teaches that no 
man has the natural right to gov- 
ern another man, and that all po- 
litical governments derive their 
authority to govern from the con- 
sent of the collective people who 
are governed. In accordance witi 
these principles St. Thomas main- 
tains that that political government 
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is best organized in which the whole 
nation has ashare in governing it- 
self, and all classes of citizens are 
admitted to office by popular suf- 
frage. What more natural than 
to expect that free governments 
should spring up spontaneously 
from these seeds in Catholic soil, as 
history shows they did, and that 
the Catholic Church should thrive 
and flourish in a republic such as 
ours ? 

And when a learned author 
writes for an intelligent public that 
“free governments in the New 
World and in the Old stand face 
to face with a system which denies 
the axioms on which they rest,” 
meaning by that system the Catho- 
lic Church, we simply look on with 
amazement mingled with lighter 
feelings, and exclaim : 


** Risum teneatis amici.” 


“Tf there is one thing,” says this 
English writer, “which they [Ameri- 
cans| are prouder of than another, 
it is their national schools. The 
Roman Catholics do not like these 
schools; they insist on educating 
their own children; they intend, if 
they can, to apply the education 
rate to a denominational purpose; 
and in New York, and possibly in 
Boston itself, their numbers give 
them a chance of success.” This 
passage is characteristic of Mr. 
Froude; it is a mixture of mis- 
takés, half-truths, and imaginary con- 
jectures. The first sentence is a 
mistake: there are no “national 
schools” in this country. What 
he means is “our common public- 
school system,” which system is 
devised and supported by the State, 
and with which the general govern- 
ment of the United States has no 
concern. As for the pride of 
Americans in this system, it is more 
imaginary than real, and what there 
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is of it is of quite recent date and 
more sectarian than American in 
its character. “Roman Catholics 
do not like these schools.” Sup- 
pose they do not, what then? Are 
all American citizens bound to like 
a certain scheme of imparting in- 
struction to children, if they would 
not have their loyalty to the re- 
public fall under suspicion? Since 
when has liberty, freedom of con- 
science, and self-government been 
confounded with a common-school 
system of public education? Has 
it, then, come to this pass in the 
freest country under heaven that 
parents can no longer exercise their 
liberty in having their children 
educated according to the dictates 
of their consciences, without a note 
of alarm being sounded as though 
our whole country were in danger? 
So far as their own children are 
concerned, Roman Catholics are 
outspoken, and declare unequivocal- 
ly that they do not like the com- 
mon-school system as it now exists. 
As for non-Catholics, Roman Ca- 
tholics hold that they are at liber- 
ty to like them to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and place their children in 
them or not, just as they please. 
“Roman Catholics insist on edu- 
cating their own children.” What 
crime is there in that? Who else 
before God is responsible for the 
education of children, except their 
parents? “ Roman Catholics in- 
sist on educating their own chil- 
dren.” Of course they do. Ca- 
tholics are not communists, or free- 
religionists, or free-lovers. The 
idea does not enter into their minds 
for a moment of relinquishing the 
responsibility of educating their 
children to the control of a majority 
of votes, swayed, as they too often 
are, by partisan passions, or to a 
school board of second or third- 
rate politicians. If such a system 
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as this suits others, it does not 
approve itself to the Catholic con- 
science. Catholics hold that the 
responsibility of parents for the 
proper training and education of 
their children is due before all 
things to God, and that no institu- 
tion, whatever may be its claims or 
titles, can, or ought even to attempt 
to, supplant this primary duty of 
parents. The church and the state 
may assist them in its performance, 
and even enforce its fulfilment 
when neglected. Catholics main- 
tain and hold that of all teachers 
of children parents are the first 
and the best, and of all schools for 
the rearing and training of children 
in the way they should go, the first 
and the best is the family circle 
—home. If the church or the state 
erect and establish schools they 
are but supplementary to the pa- 
rental education. But if the pa- 
rental education is complete there 
is no room for the schools either 
of the church or the state, except 
for the offspring of paupers. Is it 
not plain, then, that the motive 
which influences Catholics to “ in- 
sist on the education of their own 
children” is their sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to God for the 
welfare of their children, and in 
their fulfilment of this primary duty 
they lessen the burdens both of 
church and state?—a no small 
service, for which both church and 
state have reason to be thankful. 
“But Roman Catholics intend, if 
they can, to apply the educational 
rate to a denominational purpose.” 
Who authorized Mr. Froude to 
make this statement concerning the 
intentions of: the Catholics of this 
country? There is a maxim in 
canon law which this imputer of 
motives to Catholics would do well 
to heed: “Ecclesia non dijudicat 
‘de internis "—The church abstains 


from interpreting internal motives 
or intentions. What facts has he 
to justify his assertion? He gives 
none, and for a good reason: there 
are none to give. Mr. Froude, in 
this charge about the education- 
al rate which he makes against 
American Catholics, as in the former 
one about liberty, puts the saddle on 
the wrong horse. Catholicscomplain 
justly, and with many of their fel- 
low-citizens, that to call our “ pub- 
lic schools ” “ common schools” is 
a misnomer. They say that such 
is the control and tendency of these 
schools that they cannot, consistent- 
ly with their solemn sense of duty 
to their children, approve of them ; 
and they protest that they will not 
be forced in violation of their sa- 
cred rights to submit to have their 
children trained up under the in- 
fluence of such schools. In this, 
as in all other issues, American 
Catholics will always be found on 
the side of personal rights, liberty 
of conscience, and religious tolera- 
tion. 

No one questions the right of 
the state to demand that its future 
citizens should receive that instruc- 
tion which will enable them to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise intelli- 
gently. It is for the accomplish- 
ing of this purpose that the state 
imposes and collects.a heavy tax 
from its citizens. Now, if parents, 
or schools of which they approve, 
impart this instruction to children, 
the state has no reason for dis- 
pleasure. On the contrary, such 
parents deserve its active and di- 
rect encouragement, for they re- 
lieve the state of a most difficult 
task. That these parents should 
receive support and encouragement 
in a state like ours is equally evi- 
dent. For the basis of free gov- 
ernments, as we have seen, consists 
in trust in the capacity of the peo- 
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ple to govern themselves, and the true 
policy of government is to stimulate 
them to manage as far as possible 
their own affairs. Now, if parents 
ask of the state payment according 
to results for which they are taxed, 
is their demand not just ?' is it not 
equitable? is it not fair? is it not 
in accordance with the genius and 
the spirit of the republic ? 

Shame on the writer who, by 
charging Catholic Americans with 
“the intent of applying the educa- 
tional rate to denominational pur- 
poses,” would awaken religious jeal- 
ousies, and thus hinder them from 
obtaining that justice in the United 
States which Protestants enjoy in 
Catholic Austria, or in Catholic 
France, or in Catholic Lower Cana- 
da, or, to a large extent, in Eng- 
land itself! He is a reproach to 
his own country; for England, 
though a monarchy, secures to her 
Catholic subjects that equality be- 
fore its laws which he, Mr. Froude, 
grudges to the Catholic citizens of 
a republic which boasts of its fair 
play and equal rights. 

This would-be guide of liberty- 
loving Americans menaces Catho- 
lics in this free country with “ Falk 
laws” and “ bullets” if they suc- 
ceed in winning their way to a com- 
manding position; and not only 
this, but threatens them “ with re- 
course to methods ”—these are his 
words—“ which we had hoped we 
had outgrown.” What this covert 
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language forebodes we leave our 
readers to judge. We have no de- 
sire to misinterpret Mr. Froude’s 
threats, but if he means penal laws, 
instruments of torture, and the 
stake, why not say so honestly? 
O admirer of our great republic! 
O advocate of free governments! 
O wolf in sheep’s clothing! what 
provocation has compelled you to 
forsake your assumed mildness, and, 
in showing your teeth and claws, 
betray your ferocious instincts? O 
blusterer! do you fancy that you 
can terrify Catholic freemen, as 
grandames scare little children, by 
crying out “raw head and bloody 
bones ”? 

The repeated attacks against the 
Catholic Church by the Thompsons, 
Cooks, Abbotts, and Froudes— 
for Herod and Pilate are one when 
Christ is in question—will stimu- 
late, not to say force, all honest 
and studious men, as well as Ca- 
tholics, to place Christ’s church 
before the American people in her 
true light; this will rend the veil 
of ignorance and prejudice that 
obscures their vision, and, seeing 
her as she is, they will recognize 
her divine character, and thechurch 
and the republic will spread in 
their providential mission over both 
continents of North and South 
America, and out of the wedlock of 
liberty and Catholicity will come 
forth a new, a brighter and better 
future for humanity. , 
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AN EPISODE IN RUSSIAN HISTORY.* 


EARLY in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a czar reigned in Russia under 
the name of Demetrius, youngest 
son of Ivan the Terrible, for the 
space of one year only; having ob- 
tained the crown by force of arms 
in a war against the Czar Boris 
Goudonov and his son Feodor; 
after which time he was assassinat- 
ed by conspirators with whom the 
nation generally sympathized, un- 
der the plea that he was an impos- 
tor. According to Russian histo- 
rians, and the received opinion in 
Russia both official and popular, 
an opinion which has obtained gen- 
eral credence in the world, this 
czar of a moment was actually an 
impostor. It is believed that the 
Prince Demetrius died at eight 
years of age, and that his remains 
have rested in the royal sepulchre 
of the Kremlin from that day to 
the present. 

The sot-disant Demetrius who ob- 
tained the Russian diadem was sup- 
ported in his claim by the papal 
nuncio in Cracow, by the principal 
Jesuits of Poland, some of whom 
accompanied him in his campaign, 
and by the popes Clement VIII. 
and Paul V. He had also been 
reconciled to the Catholic Church 
in Poland, and contracted a matri- 
monial engagement with a Polish 
Catholic lady, whom he married 
after ascending the throne, and 
who was solemnly crowned as 
czarina shortly ‘before the assassi- 
nation of her husband. 

This has furnished the Russians 
with a fine opportunity for making 


* Rome et Démétrius d apres des documents 
nouveaux avec piéces justificatives et fac-simile. 
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a most grievous charge against the 
Jesuits and the pope. The whole 
of this extraordinary episode is as- 
cribed to a complot, in which an 
impostor was metamorphosed into 
a lawful heir of the house of Rurik 
for the purpose of bringing back, 
through the conquest of the Rus- 
sian crown by him, the entire church 
and nation of Russia to the alle- 
giance of Rome. 

This explains the- significance of 
the title of the book which fur- 
nishes the material of the present 
article, and of which it is a succinct 
review. Father Pirling’s first object 
is to disprove the Russian calumny 
against the Holy See and the Je- 
suits. This is very easily done by 
a simple narrative of the historical 
facts. The very process of this 
historical elucidation naturally in- 
volves a consideration of the ques- 
tion, which has hitherto remained 
very obscure, as to who the Czar 
Demetrius really was. The secon- 
dary object of the work is, on ac- 
count of the evidence forthcoming 
in the investigation of facts, to show 
that he was probably no impostor, 
but the genuine Prince Dmitri 
himself. 

In order to give a compendious 
view of the whole matter, it is ne- 
cessary to resume briefly some 
events in that obscure period of 
Russian history which lies between 
the epochs of the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible and the accession of the 
Romanov dynasty. 

Feodor was a person of very fee- 
ble mental and physical tempera- 
ment. His brother-in-law, Boris 
Goudonoy, an able, ambitious, and 
unscrupulous man, really governed 
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Russia in his name, and on his 
death, which occurred most oppor- 
tunely for Boris, while the czar 
was still quite young, Boris was 
easily successful in his effort to 
have the child Dmitri, Feodor’s 
brother, set aside from the succes- 
sion in his own favor. The dowa- 
ger czarina, widow of Ivan IV., 
with her son, resided in a palace 
situated in the town of Ouglitch. 
When the boy was eight years old, 
an event happened, differently re- 
garded by different parties as the 
accidental death or the murder of 
the young prince. His mother, 
some of his attendants, and the 
populace of Ouglitch averred that 
he was murdered by assassins sent 
by Boris. The supposed assassins 
were slaughtered on the spot by 
the enraged inhabitants of the place. 
The dead body of the boy who was 
killed, and which was generally be- 
lieved to be the corpse of the young 
prince, was conveyed to Moscow, 
where it was interred with royal 
honors in the Kremlin, and has 
been to this day venerated as the 
body of the last scion of the house 
of Rurik. Boris had a formal in- 
vestigation and a solemn adjudica- 
tion of the case performed at Oug- 
litch. The judgment pronounced 
was to the effect that Dmitri had 
caused his own death by plunging 
into his body a knife with which he 
was playing, in a violent access of 
convulsive epilepsy. The persons 
concerned in the avenging of his 
alleged murder were severely pun- 
ished. The verdict of the judicial 
tribunal was proclaimed by Boris 
and the Patriarch Job to the nation 
as a just and true verdict. Never- 
theless, Father Pirling’s careful ana- 
lysis of the evidence shows it to be 
extremely probable that this was, in 
modern parlance, a cooked verdict, 
and that Boris had really plotted 
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and commanded the murder of 
Dmitri. The death of the child 
supposed to be Dmitri occurred 
onthe 15th of May,1591. ‘Thirteen 
years later, in 1604, the young man 
who averred that he was Prince 
Demetrius was recognized as the 
genuine claimant to the throne of 
Russia by Sigismund III., King of 
Poland, and began the successful 
enterprise which placed him in the 
seat of power which Boris had as- 
cended -by supplanting the lineal 
descendant of Rurik. 

The difficult problem to be solv- 
edis: Who was this successful pre- 
tender to the crown of the czars? 
Was he the real Dmitri, and, if 
not, who washe? Those who have 
declared him an impostor have 
been much puzzled to determine 
his identity. Boris, and Prince 
Schoujski who presided at the in- 
quest of Ouglitch, proclaimed him 
to be an apostate monk named 
Grichka Otrépiev. M.Kostomarov 
has so effectually disproved the 
truth of this assertion, which was 
never sustained by any proofs, that 
it is now generally abandoned, both 
in ‘and out of Russia, by historical 
authorities. There is no other 
plausible conjecture to take its 
place, and, therefore, if Demetrius 
was not Demetrius it cannot be 
known or guessed who he was. 
This is a strong negative argument 
proving that those who at the time 
admitted his claims did not act 
with blind credulity and impru- 
dence, and it is, moreover, a pre- 
sumptive proof that they made a 
correct judgment in the case. If 
Demetrius had been an imitator 
of the Pseudo-Smerdis, would not 
his disguise have been pulled off 
and his ears*exposed so effectually 
as to leave no possibility of doubt- 
ing his imposture ? 

Among the various contemporary 
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recitals and rumors which circulat- 
ed among foreigners and have been 
preserved, there was one to the 
effect that the son of Ivan IV. had 
not been killed at Ouglitch, but that 
another child, subrogated cunning- 
ly in his place, had been murdered 
in his stead. This stratagem was 
variously ascribed to the prince’s 
mother, to boyars hostile to Boris, 
and to Simeon, the young prince’s 
governor. These rumors were cur- 
rent at the court of Portugal and 
spread through Europe. The ac- 
count given by Demetrius himself 
was, that he had been saved by a 
physician who knew of the plot to 
murder him in his bed at night, and 
secretly substituted another child 
of the same age in his place. The 
circumstance that the body was 
not recognizable the next day was 
explained as a result of the violent 
manner of death; and the physi- 
cian, keeping Dmitri carefully con- 
cealed for a time, sent him away 
with minute instructions about the 
precautions he should take to pre- 
serve his secret. He passed from 
one monastery to another, without 
any trace of him having ever been 
found by his enemies, until, at the 
age of twenty, he made his appear- 
ance among the great nobles of 
Poland and began to tell them his 
story. Though he was at first 
rather .coolly received, not more 
than a year elapsed before several 
of the grandees of Poland, and the 
king himself, were fully convinced 
of the truth of his story and warm- 
ly espoused his cause. Many of 
the most important documents con- 
nected with this affair have perish- 
ed or been partially mutilated, and 
those especially which existed in 
Russia were destroye@. For this 
reason there is considerable obscu- 
rity hanging over some parts of the 
history. The whole amount of evi- 
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dence which caused the king and 
his great nobles to espouse the 
cause of Demetrius, and which in- 
duced the boyars and people of 
Russia to receive him as the genu- 
ine heir of Ivan IV., is not now 
extant. The first and most com- 
petent examiners of the case, whose 
judgment was probably the first 
determining reason inducing Mgr. 
Rangoni the papal nuncio at Cra- 
cow, Henry IV. of France, the 
Medici of Florence, and the popes, 
to recognize Demetrius as the law- 
fal czar of Russia, were the king 
of Poland and his chief counsellors. 
There are still enough contemporary 
documents extant to prove that they 
did make a careful examination of 
the evidence. And one of the 
proofs alleged is known to have 
been the testimony of a Lithuanian 
servant of the young prince, who 
was secretly brought to Cracow by 
the king’s order, and without the 
knowledge of Demetrius. Notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken 
to préserve the incognito of this 
servant, Demetrius recognized him 
as soon as he saw his face, and pub- 
licly called him by name, eagerly 
demanding if he were not the per- 
son who had been his servant in 
his early childhood. The man him- 
self identified Demetrius without 
hesitation, and, among other proofs 
of his genuine character, pointed 
out a notable inequality in the 
length of his hands. 

One of the first and most zealous 
of the partisans of Demetrius was 
the Palatine of Saydomir, who 
sanctioned an engagement of mar- 
riage between his daughter Marina 
and the young man, who, on his 
part, was led to seek for the hand 
of this young lady by a sincere and 
ardent attachment. She herself, 
and the palatine her father, would 
seem, from the,stringentjand oner- 
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ous conditions of the compact with 
the Muscovite prince, to have been 
chiefly influenced by ambitious and 
interested motives. 

The nuncio followed the lead of 
the king and nobles in the affair of 
Demetrius, the Jesuits were influ- 
enced by the nuncio and the lead- 
ing ecclesiastics of Cracow; and 
when the young aspirant to the 
throne of Russia demanded in- 
struction in science as well as in 
religion, unfolded’ plans for the 
benefit of the Russian people which 
really betokened a great and gene- 
rous mind, and earnestly entreated 
the fathers to accompany his expe- 
dition in the quality of chaplains 
to his Polish troops, they simply 
did their duty in lending him all 
the assistance it was in their power 
to give. 

The recognition of the claims of 
this Demetrius to be really the son 
and heir of Ivan by so many per- 
sons of high station and character, 
possessing so much sagacity and so 
many means of deciding prudent- 
ly, is the first and principal proof 
for us, at this distant period of time, 
that he was the true Demetrius 
Ivanovitch. 

The second great proof is the 
acceptance of his claims by the 
clergy, boyars, and people of Rus- 
sia. 

The third is the recognition of 
the widow of Ivan, the mother of 
the true Dmitri. 

There are many other subsidiary 
evidences which occur to the mind 
of any unbiassed reader of the 
whole history, and which are both 
negative and positive in their quali- 
ty. On the hypothesis that the 
true Demetrius really escaped his 
assassins, proved his identity in a 
satisfactory manner to Sigismund 
and his other supporters, and re- 
covered the throne of his ancestors, 
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everything in the character and 
conduct of the hero of this episode, 
in the march of events toward his 
success, and even in the reckless fol- 
ly which brought on the final and 
tragical dénouement, has a consis- 
tency, a verisimilitude, which is 
wholly wanting in any other sup- 
position. 

The value of the common opin- 
ion to ‘the contrary is weakened 
and almost destroyed by the na- 
ture of its foundation. The mur- 
derer of Demetrius succeeded him 
on the throne by means of his suc- 
cessful conspiracy. The justifica- 
tion of this conspiracy was placed 
by Basil Schoujski in the alleged 
imposture of the man whom he 
murdered, and who had spared this 
assassin’s life but one year before 
when he had been condemned to 
death for his doings at Ouglitch. 
His personal interest, and the in- 
terests of Boris and his adherents, 
required them to sustain the offi- 
cial judgment rendered in 1691, 
according to which the Prince 
Dmitri was declared to have died 
at Ouglitch by his own hand. 
From the death of Ivan the Terri- 
ble to the accession of the house 
of Romanov, Russia was in a dis- 
turbed, unsettled, revolutionary 
condition. After affairs had be- 
come more settled, the tradition 
that Dmitri had perished in his 
childhood, that his remains repos- 
ed in the Kremlin, and that there- 
fore the one who reigned as Deme- 
trius Ivanovitch was a pseudo-De- 
metrius, became incorporated with 
the religious and imperial doc- 
trine of Russia as a part of the 
national creed. Henceforth the 


literary men of Russia were obliged 
to conform themselves to this re- 
ceived and, so to speak, dogmatic 
version of the facts in this case. 
Their opinion, not being free or 
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critical, and not having any solid 
proofs in its favor, is of very little 
weight, and in fact it is impossible 
to know what the real opinion of 
Russians learned in their national 
history has been; we only know 
what opinion they have expressed. 
The rest of mankind have followed 
the belief accepted in Russia with- 
out much examination. 

There is one learned historian, 
however, who held an office in 
Moscow during the reign of Catha- 
rine II., and who had access to 
the archives—the Counsellor Mul- 
ler—who was firmly persuaded that 
Demetrius the czar was really the 
son of Ivan. A Russian periodi- 
cal (the Russkaia Starina, Feb., 
1877), quoted by Father Pirling, 
states that in 1788 Muller inform- 
ed an English traveller, Mr. Coxe, 
that he was convinced of the fact 
that the Czar Demetrius was truly 
the son of Ivan, although he. had 
from motives of policy expressed 
the contrary opinion in his book 
entitled Sammlung Russischer Ge- 
schichte, etc. He added, that Mr. 
Coxe would find the reasons he had 
adduced in support of the common 
opinion weak and inconclusive, and 
that he might refute them confi- 
dently, if he chose to do so, though 
he enjoined on him not to disclose 
his present confidential communi- 
cation during his lifetime. 

Demetrius exhibited every mark 
of sincerity and religious earnest- 
ness in the matter of his conver- 
sion to the Catholic Church. In- 
deed, in all respects, his character 
and conduct during the period of 
his adversities showed themselves 
in an admirable light, and gave 
bright promise for the future. 

As success began to crown his 
enterprise, he began to grow cool 
in his devotion to the religion he 
had so warmly embraced, and to 
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govern himself by the calculations 
of policy. Prosperity became the 
occasion of his complete degene- 
racy and speedy downfall. After 
he became czar he gave himself up 
to voluptuousness, and adopted a 
reckless line of conduct, disregard- 
ing and showing open contempt for 
the prejudices, the old customs, and 
most cherished ideas of the old 
Russian party, and manifesting 
openly his intention of innovating, 
reforming, and bringing into con- 
formity with the ways of other 
nations the institutions and man- 
ners of ancient Muscovy. He was 
suspected of an intention to bring 
the Russian Church under the do- 
minion of the Holy See; his inti- 
mate alliance with the Poles, his 
marriage to a Polish and Catholic 
princess, the great number of for- 
eigners who came to Moscow on 
the occasion of the coronations 
and other public festivities, or who 
resided constantly in that capital, 
and in general his whole demeanor 
and administrative policy, made 
him speedily unpopular and even 
odious to the clergy, boyars, and 
people of Muscovy. Occasional 
gleams of the higher purposes and 
nobler sentiments of a charac- 
ter naturally magnanimous broke 
through the deadly mist which his 
boyish pride on his sudden exalta- 
tion, and his juvenile recklessness 
in the indulgence of his passions, 
had raised around him, concealing 
from his sight the chasm over 
which he was standing on a dizzy 
precipice. But he had become 
speedily and completely degene- 
rate through the intoxication of 
success, and his wise and trusty 
advisers of a former time were 
separated from him. While the 
festivities of his nuptials with Ma- 
rina and of her coronation were 
absorbing all his attention, the 
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crafty and malignant enemy whose 
life he had spared in his impru- 
dent’ generosity was secretly and 
surely preparing his ruin. He was 
admonished of the danger, which 
he might easily have averted with 
ordinary forethought and prepara- 
tion. But he gave no heed to the 
warnings, he took no measures to 
ward off the blow. The conspira- 
tors possessed themselves of the 
palace without resistance, murder- 
ed the helpless czar, and, by the 
aid of a popular tumult which they 
raised against the Poles in Mos- 
cow, secured the full success of 
their plot. The outraged, muti- 
lated corpse of Demetrius was sub- 
jected to all manner of public in- 
dignities ; his aged mother, broken 
in spirit by the almost unparalleled 
reverses of her life, was terrified 
into disowning her son ; and his re- 
mains, reduced to ashes and mixed 
with powder, were blown to the 
winds from the mouth of a cannon, 
in order, as his fierce enemies said, 
that: he might not be able to rise 
again at the Last Judgment. This 
was the end of the family of that 
execrable tyrant, Ivan the Terri- 
ble, and of the ancient house of 
Rurik—a fearful example of the 
retribution which rulers who sig- 
nally abuse their power bring down 
from the avenging justice of a 
higher Majesty. 

Father Pirling, the author of the 
singularly interesting book we have 
been reviewing in the foregoing 
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pages, is, we believe, one of that 
group of Russian gentlemen of 
rank who have become converts to 


the Catholic Church and priests in 


her communion, since our own 
Prince Demetrius Gallitzin gave 
them the example. He is known 
in the annals of science as one of 
those who contributed the funds 
for the erection of that Roman 
Observatory so long directed by 
the illustrious astronomer, Father 
Secchi. He has had access to the 
most valuable documents which 
are still extant respecting the epi- 
sode of Demetrius, and many of 
these he has published. His ex- 
position of the whole matter, is 
made calmly, critically, thoroughly, 
and with the impartiality of a his- 
torian. The ridiculous calumny of 
a deliberate plot to place an im- 
postor on the Russian throne he 
scatters to the winds as effectually 
as the Russians scattered the ashes 
of Demetrius. He fully proves 
that the partisans of Demetrius act- 
ed in good faith. He does not as- 
sert that the Demetrius of this 
remarkable episgde is proved to 
a demonstration and beyond all 
doubt to have been the genuine 
prince, the son of Ivan. This is 
evidently his opinion, and he has 
amply proved that the contrary is 
unprovable, and that the opinion 
which he advocates is extremely 
probable in view of all the evi- 
dence which at this day is accessi- 
ble. 








A Little Flower of St. Francis. 


“ A LITTLE FLOWER OF ST. FRANCIS. 


* When thou shalt arrive thus far that tribulation shall be sweet to thee, and thou shalt relish it for°th 
love of Christ, then think it is well with thee, for thou hast found a paradise on earth.”—7he Zmzztation 
of Christ, book ii. chap. xii- 


From my A Kempis drifts the scent 
Of roses in imprisonment 
Filling closed pages with the summer’s breath; 
The living crimson turned to brown, 
Dusky the golden stamens’ crown— 
Life’s sweetness holding richer still in death. 


Most meet it seems this faded bloom 
Should hold such strength of soft perfume 
Since Subiaco’s garden gave it birth ; 
Meet its Franciscan robe of brown, 
Its golden stamens’ withered crown, 
Its humble look, like thing of little worth. 


No grace of heavenly light it wears, 
No holy wounds of love it bears, 

Only its sweetness breathes its sanctity. 
Warm-hued as loving soul’s meek prayer, 
Its living glory once made fair 

St. Mary of the Angels’ rosary. 


To-day, its treasure still unspent, 
It lies, with rarest wisdom blent, 
The burning pages’ folded leaves between 
Where suffering wears a crown divine, 
And shadows of Christ’s cross outshine 
All stars, all sun-steeped summer’s lordliest mien ; 


Where briers richest are in bloom, 
Rough ways breathe tenderest perfume— 
One barren path life’s only royal road. 
Meet is it Subiaco’s rose 
Its hoarded treasure here disclose, 
Its fragrant crown on briers, of old, bestowed. 


Meet so the royal nighway bloom 
With blossom from St. Mary’s loom, 
Who weaves our thorny prayers in perfect flowers,; 
Soft shall that way of suffering grow 
If in our hands her roses blow, 
If thorns St. Francis e’er hath blessed be ours. 
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One lesson these white pages teach, 

One with the roses’ hidden speech 
One secret making earthly life most fair : 

For Christ’s love glad to be despised, 


For his sake holding suffering prized ; 
Sole perfect joy—his blesséd cross to bear. 





ENGLISH SOCIETY JOURNALS. 


Wuat was the origin of “ society 
journals”? Ofwhat cause, of what 
need, were they begotten? They 
were simply the response to the 
natural craving of society for 
small talk, gossip, and tittle-tattle. 
They transferred to the broad col- 
umns of stately “ weeklies” the 
chatterings of the drawing-rooms 
and the clubs. And what objec- 
tion can be taken to their doing 
so? If gossip be a necessity of 
private life, the staple of much 
domestic conversation, why should 
not gossip have its journals or its 
organs, just as much as have poli- 
tics or polemics? What is the 
difference between printing and 
chattering, or between reading and 
listening to “news”? Well, there 
is perhaps some little distinction. 
Provided that the information is 
reported in good faith and with 
due regard for delicacy and taste, 
there is no reason why the fact of 
Miss Tomkins’ approaching mar- 
riage, or of Miss Smith’s cunning 
elopement with the major, should 
not be discussed with pure enjoy- 
ment and without harm. But the 
difference between the discussion 
of a report in private talk, and its 
statement or intimation in a news- 
paper, is both positively and nega- 
tively very wide. Much can be 
said in irresponsible talk which 
cannot be printed in a newspaper ; 


and much can be implied by the 
absence of details and by the re- 
luctance to enter into particulars. 
Yet this meagreness is in_ itself 
most untruthful. There was great 
wisdom in the remark of an inge- 
nious writer : “ There is no such lie 
as a naked fact.” A fact by itself 
or without its explanation may sug- 
gest every moral but the right one; 
or a fact which is given plus facts 
which are fanciful may be converted 
into atruculent falsehood. In con- 
versation it is open to the talkers 
to hedge their revelations with dis- 
cretion. They can say, “ But you 
must also remember //is,” and 
“But I do not know who was re- 
sponsible for that.” In a news- 
paper the naked statement of a 
fact leaves the whole of the inter- 
pretation to the fancy. And there 
is also this injuriousness in printed 
tattle: that the risk of imputing 
wrong to a particular person in- 
volves the risk of imputing wrong 
to a number of persons. ‘“ We un- 
derstand that a very painful dis- 
closure is about to be made in the 
law courts in regard to a certain 
nobleman of high rank anda certain 
lady of renowned beauty and fash- 
ion,” is an announcement which is 
unjust to a// noblemen of high 
rank and to a@i/ ladies of renown- 
ed beauty and fashion. Who the 
nobleman may be, and who the 
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lady may be, all wagging tongues 
will discuss with great freedom. 
And so it comes to pass that a hun- 
dred wrongful suspicions are en- 
gendered by one nameless charge. 
We may call this a hydra-head- 
ed crime. What conceivable right 
has the editor of a newspaper to 
suggest an injury which he cannot 
“locate”? In order to avoid the 
risk of being brought totask by one 
person the editor throws his mud 
at many hundreds. He lets loose 
a sort of moral epidemic in the 
form of moral injury to a whole 
class, and leaves it to chance 
whether this person or that person 
shall be tainted by the foulness of 
the poison. Is this generous, is it 
just, is it gentlemanly? To speak 
plainly, it is as wicked as it is 
vulgar. 

In England the institution, “so- 
ciety journals,” has been developed 
both upwards and downwards. It 
was only natural that such catch- 
pennies as Zown Talk should be 
developed out of the new institu- 
tion; because if high-class people 
have a fondness for high scandal 
low-class people have a fondness 
for low scandal. Yet it would be 
unjust to the “low” purveyors to 
accuse them of bad principle in 
excess over their exemplars, the 
“high” purveyors. The question 
of principle is exactly the same, 
whatever be the range of its adop- 
tion. Mere coarseness or dirtiness 
does not in the least affect the 
principle of disseminating scandal 
for lucre’s sake. Nor does the 
delicacy or the scholarliness of com- 
position make tittle-tattle less small 
or less injurious. It rather makes 
it more contemptible, more unjust. 
The “ principle ” of printing gossip 
is a rotten one. In England one 
of the most national failings—a 
failing conspicuously English—is 
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the habit of detraction and defa- 
mation. People cut wp one an- 
other into little bits with as much 
calmness as if they were tearing up 
paper. They think no more of 
knocking a character to pieces 
than-children think of breaking up 
a puzzle. Or just as children who 
have been presented with a box of 
bricks will rear a house with the 
full intention of knocking it down, 
so most Englishmen will bring a 
character on to the carpet with 
the sublime purpose of reducing it 
to ruins. They do this as if it 
were fair game, and with no con- 
sciousness of the delicacy of the 
materials. There may be many 
persons who are superior to such 
weakness, but by the enormous 
majority detraction and defama- 
tion are cultivated as if they were 
fine arts. Some people seem to 
live for such enjoyments. They 
pass their afternoons in going from 
house to house with the deliberate 
object of spreading mischief. They 
reduce people’s characters to the 
smallest fragments, and the débris 
are left to lie upon the floor. De 
la Rochefoucauld’s charming cyni- 
cism, “In the misfortunes of even 
our best friends there is a some- 
thing which does not displease us,” 
is developed by these people into 
“Nothing pleases us so much as to 
hear of the worst sins of all man 

kind.” Such people are a sort of 
moral anthropophagi, who live on 
human name or reputation, and 
who would starve without their 
daily human meal. Now, since 
this weakness is very prevalent in 
ali society, especially among the 
upper and the middle classes, it 
follows that “society journals” 
ought to do their utmost to lessen 
it and to hold it up to withering 
contempt; instead of which they 
pander to the weakness and provide 
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their regular pabulum for the hun- 
gry. The answer they would give 
us is that they “ reflect society ”; 
they do not affect to teach or to 
. uplift it; they simply hold the mir- 
ror up to nature—to the small and 
feeble nature of society. Yet this 
is not quite accurate as to fact. 
They do adopt a standard of pro- 
priety, a sort of would-be moral 
tone or senseof honor. They grow 
quite wroth when they are accused 
of spreading scandal, and affect to 
be superior to all blame. And they 
also tell us that ¢hey are “in socie- 
ty,” and that ¢hey know all about 
the great people; and that it is 
only the nobodies who are outside 
in the cold who complain, from 
vulgar envy, of their knowledge. 
We do not presume to doubt their 
veracity, but we cannot approve 
their avocation. In addition to 
the love of scandal, which is one of 
the weaknesses of society, there is 
also another weakness to which 
such journalists minister, and which, 
indeed, they appear to gravely hon- 
or. This weakness is best known 
as “flunkyism.” It is not confin- 
ed to the middle classes; it is not 
a high or a low proclivity; it is an 
all-pervading weakness of society, 
and, being such, it ought not to be 
petted, but rather made sport of 
and ridiculed. Now, society jour- 
nals pet this weakness. They treat 
it asa respectable aspiration. Writ- 
ing really for the middle classes, 
they tell them about the higher 
classes, who do not care to “ mix 
with” their inferiors, but who do 
not grudge them “fashionable” 
newspapers. 

The answer to such objections is 
that all newspapers have their 
groove and are written for certain 
classes of subscribers. There are 
Tory papersand Radical papers, reli- 
gious papers and comic papers, sci- 
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ence papers and fiction papers, law 
papersand pleasure papers. Society 
papers simply treat of every subject 
which is of interest to all persons 
“in society.” And if they have 
the misfortune to treat of private 
individuals—or rather of the pri- 
vate characters of known persons— 
in a way which such persons would 
not approve, this is no more than is 
thought permissible in society, and 
therefore—why not ?—in newspa- 
pers. That “why not” is very 
easily answered. For every one 
person in private life who hears of 
a scandal, and who has the oppor- 
tunity of testing its authenticity, 
there are a thousand readers of the 
society journals who have no such 
opportunity, and who. would not 
care a pin to make inquiry, if they 
could. Hence it is’ ever remem- 
bered by the general public that a 
certain person was incriminated in 
a newspaper; but it is not known 
(nor is it asked) whether that in- 
criminated person ever cast back 
the odium on his reviler. Who 
would go to law because some un- 
gentlemanly journalist chooses to 
shoot a poisoned arrow which may 
hit him, when in the long course of 
trial he would be certain to suffer 
worry, but not certain so much 
even as to get his costs? There is 
a great deal to be said for the pre- 
ference of lynch law in the punish- 
ment of personal slander. If aman 
were permitted—as a _ school-boy 
might express it—to “ punch a jour- 
nalist’s head” for a slander, and 
then to advertise the fact that he 
had done so, there would be no 
necessity to have recourse to wea- 
risome law-suits, for the simple rea- 
son that no journalist would dare 
to slander. In England, if a jour- 
nalist has a spite, or if he wishes to 
tickle his readers, he has only to 
wrap up his slander “ legitimately,” 
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and he knows that the law cannot 
touch him. He also knows that the 
judges are very severe on such vic- 
tims as presume to take the law in- 
to theirown hands. So that it may 
really be said that libel is not dis- 
couraged by the framers or the ad- 
ministrators of the law; because 
libel is made easy, but justice is 
made difficult, and punishment is 
made wearisome or criminal. A 
very simple remedy might put an 
end to an anomaly which at pre- 
sent almost disgraces English mo- 
rals. Let it be ruled by an act of 
Parliament that any newspaper 
which has been guilty of once pub- 
lishing a groundless defamation be 
ipso facto for ever suppressed, and 
also that eyery anonymous asper- 
sion shall subject the writer to two 
years’ imprisonment, without bene- 
fit of plea or apology, and we should 
have no more insinuations, or vul- 
gar ticklings of curiosity, or side- 


hits of cowardice and cruelty. 
There has been a new feature 
introduced into English society 
journals within the last two or 
three years, and this is the giving 
the private “at home” lives of 
eminent, or at least well-known, 


persons. For the most part these 
pictures are well drawn. They 
are done in good taste, almost al- 
ways with kind feeling, and not 
unfrequently with admirable talent. 
Three or four of the society papers 
have incorporated this feature, be- 
cause it “takes” with the majority 
of their readers. We assume, of 
course, that no editor would ever 
publish such matter except with 
the consent of the “great man.” 
To do so would be unwarrantable 
impertinence. But, the consent be- 
ing given, the characteristics of his 
home life may stimulate energy and 
emulation. How this feature came 
to be introduced into English week- 
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lies, or which was the first weekly 
which began it, cannot now be decid- 
ed with certainty (it was probably 
a mere development of “ fashion- 
able news”); but Vanity Fair many 
years ago commenced giving cari- 
catures of some of the best-known 
public men of the day. And these 
caricatures were so remarkably 
clever, and created at once such 
vast demand, that they were speedi- 
ly followed by verbal delineations 
of the very same men who had 
been cartooned. Under such head- 
ings as “ Our noble patrons,” “In 
and out of society,” “Lord So- 
and-so at home,” we have been 
treated for many years to the news- 
paper introductions of the biggest 
possible people to the littlest. 
The Whitehall Review takes a line 
of its own, and gives us portraits 
of fashionable ladies and known 
beauties. There is perhaps a cer- 
tain feebleness about this, but it 
stimulates demand for the paper. 
“The Countess of Fitzpoodledog ” 
has acharm for the English mid- 
dle classes, who for the most part 
are very fond of great people. Yet 
this portraiture-mania has not done 
any good, but has rather developed 
some harm. It is simply revolting 
to see in the shop-windows some 
thousands of photographs of “real 
ladies” who have the misfortune 
to be more than ordinarily good- 
looking, and the good fortune to 
be blessed with good husbands. 
What their husbands must feel, 
when they walk through the streets 
and see the crowds staring eagerly 
at their wives’ faces, is a specula- 
tion which we need not indulge; 
but since these portraits are placed 
contiguously to the portraits of ac- 
tresses, and of some persons not 
conspicuously well famed, it must 
be painful to the husbands to see 
the kind of “society” into which 
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the portraits—not the ladies—have 
descended. However, if “society 
journals” may give their readers 
written portraits, and also portraits 
in lithograph, there can be no sound 
objection to the enterprise of shop- 
keepers who do the same thing, 
quite as cheaply, for their million. 
The photographers and the society 
journals assist one another in their 
businesses. 

It is a little curious that the 
Morning Post, which was once the 
fashionable journal, and was alone 
in its news of great people, has 
toned down its tuft-worship and 
has risen in good sense since new- 
er luminaries have taken up its 
trade. The Court Circular was 
always professedly the register of 
important public changes and ap- 
pointments, and was rather offi- 
cially the record of state proceed- 
ings than an organ of the exclu- 
sives or of the powerful. It neces- 
sarily gives the “marriages in high 
life,” the fashionable news and on 
dits ; but this is accidental to its 
purpose, which is to make pub- 
lic the gazetting to appointments. 
The royal family is as fully news- 
papered by the TZimes and the 
Daily Telegraph as it is by the 
old-fashioned Court Circular. In- 
deed, the movements of the court 
are very diligently scanned by the 
majority of young ladies—and old 
ladies. The French, under the 
Empire, used to laugh at our Eng- 
lish newspapers because they gave 
the details of royal life. Her Ma- 
jesty could not walk on the slopes 
of Windsor Castle, nor could a 
princess take a drive in a carriage, 
without all Europe being informed 
of such weighty public matters, as 
though the world’s sublime peace 
depended on them. Perhaps this 
is exceptionally English. The ab- 
surd thing is that every one is aware 


that these details are approved by 
authority ; and that at Marlborough 
House and Buckingham Palace, at 
Balmoral and at Osborne, only a 
restricted amount of “ circular” is 
permitted. It would be too ridi- 
culous to say, “ Her majesty dined 
off cold mutton,” or “ Princess Bea- 
trice tried on a ball-dress,” and so 
the formulated details of walks, 
drives, and calls are made to take 
their turns with decorum. It is 
harmless enough, but it is ridicu- 
lous. However, it makes reading 
for the ladies. A constitutional 
sovereignty means a headship of 
society, and society likes to know 
about its head. It also likes to 
know about its leaders. And the 
same spirit which deJights in the 
perusal of the Court Circular, 
and turns to it for its daily satis- 
faction, finds a still greater happi- 
ness, once a week, in the perusal 
of the society journals. 

That such journals pay capitally 
and are on the increase shows the 
popular avidity for such pabulum. 
But then it must be remembered 
that, in addition to mere chit-chat, 
such journals contain an immense 
deal of news. They also contain 
an immense deal of sense. They 
minister to the weaker side of 
human nature, but they also in- 
struct in high subjects. “ Society” 
is not a fool, though it is foolish; 
and education is now as fashion- 
able as it is general. People of 
good birth or good position make 
accomplishment a social sine gud 
non. The higher the rank the 
more necessity of being informed ; 
and the English aristocracy are 
well informed. It is probable that 
there is not a more accomplish- 
ed aristocracy, nor a more aspir- 
ing and industrious aristocracy, in 
any part of Europe than there 
is in England. The weakness to 
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which society journals minister is 
rather the weakness of the middle 
than of the upper classes. It 
would be absurd to deny that there 
is an immense amount of “snob- 
bery,” of downright vulgarity, in 
the aristocracy; but most of it is 
caused by the timorous adulation 
which the aristocracy receives 
from the middle classes. If a man 
kneels to you, you cannot help the 
conviction that he detects in you 
some sort of divinity. This creates 
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a conviction of personal right. But 
not many of the aristocracy are 
spoiled by it. Their worshippers, 
not themselves, are most injured. 
And if the modern society journals 
—which must have some sort of 
mission—would lash the weakness- 
es of ail classes instead of cher- 
ishing them, they would fill a place 
in the newspaper department which 
would be at once both more hon- 
orable and more useful. 





SIC ITUR AD ASTRA. 


A SCIENTIFIC REVERIE.* 


I. 


M. DE BONALD has defined man 
as “an intelligence ministered to 
by organs,” a definition not unjust- 
ly censured for its incompleteness. 
It would have been better to say 
“an activity, intelligent, sensitive, 
and free, ministered to by organs,” 
which would have completed the 
definition, though with a sacrifice 
of brevity. 

Some years ago a certain wri- 
ter had another fault to find with 
M. de Bonald’s definition. In his 
opinion, the expression “ ministered 
to” could only be used in cruel 
irony, and he therefore would cor- 
rect the philosopher of the Re- 
stauration by considering man as 
“an intelligence hampered by or- 
gans.” 

In fact, when by means of our 
senses we are brought into contact 
with the material world, we grasp 
merely its outer surface, and that, 
too, in a manner purely local. If 


* From the Revue des Questions Scientifiques, 
July, 1877. 


we have to do with a distant ob- 
ject it must either come to us or 
we must go to it, slowly, laborious- 
ly, and with a considerable outlay 
of precautions, fatigue, and time. 
Moreover, the greater part of the 
objects that are perceptible to our 
sight, to our hearing, and even 
to our smell, are either essentially 
or accidentally inaccessible to us. 
Such are the steep mountain-sum- 
mits, the blossoms that perfume the 
tops of high trees, the ice-fields of 
the poles, the thunder, the clouds, 
the depths of the earth, the stars. 

On the otherehand, if we sup- 
pose the soul disengaged from the 
fetters of the body, its pure intelli- 
gence freed from the trammels of 
space, endowed with an intuitive 
perception of all things, there is an 
immeasurable difference. 

The pure spirit has no need of 
hearing, sight, taste, touch, smell— 
those senses by whose hampering 
ministry the soul imprisoned in the 
body acquires laboriously a super- 
ficial and imperfect knowledge of 
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material objects. By an intuition 
swift, immediate, and complete the 
pure spirit perceives not merely the 
external aspect of things, but also 
their internal structure, their na- 
ture, their elements, and their mo- 
dalities. The pure spirit needs not 
to reckon distances; it enters into 
immediate relation with the most 
remote as with the nearest object; 
by a single act of thought it can 
contemplate the most minute detail 
of the organization of one of those 
insects of which the microscope 
detects myriads in a drop of vine- 
gar, as well as the most distant star 
in space. In this sense, then, it is 
exact to say that man’s intelligence 
is rather hampered than minister- 
ed to by his bodily organism. 

But we can conceive that the 
spirit might be joined to an organ- 
ism infinitely more perfect than is 
ours at present. We can conceive 
of an eye that could penetrate the 


depths of space with an efficacy 
superior to that of the most powerful 
telescope yet dreamt of by the most 
advanced optic science, and which 


could examine the infinitesimal 
particles of matter more accurately 
than the strongest microscope ; we 
might conceive of this eye as pos- 
sessing the faculty of decomposing 
light and fastening at once upon 
the luminous spectrum of each ob- 
ject, of perceiving its invisible rays— 
the caloric rays, produced by some- 
thing less than 458,000,000 vibrations 
a second; and thechemical rays, re- 
sulting from more than 727,000,000 
undulatory movements in the same 
time. We can conceive of a hear- 
ing so subtle as to be able to catch 
those very high and very low 
sounds inaudible to our ear, which 
is confined to sounds produced by 
vibrations varying in number from 
forty tof thirty-seven thousand 
(36,850) a second; we can con- 
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ceive also of this hearing as cogni- 
zant of the sound-waves in the air 
by means of their reaction upon 
the ether, perceiving them with the 
same rapidity and at the same great 
distances as the light-waves, realiz- 
ing by its own natural means the 
wonders of the new art of tele- 
phony, or acoustic telegraphy. In 
short, we can conceive of an or- 
ganism so complicated and so per- 
fected that nothing would escape 
it of all the infinite kinds of vibra- 
tions which can and must exist in 
nature, but which are unknown to 
us because they are not adapted to 
our actual organization. 

Were a spiritual substance, a free 
and intelligent activity, thus united 
to such an ideal body, could we 
not then say of it with all accuracy 
that it was ministered to by its 
organs? And if we suppose such 
an organism to be as subtile as it is 
perfect, light and swift as the im- 
ponderables, like them penetrating 
and penetrable, independent of the 
laws of weight, unaffected by changes 
of temperature, and whose life 
would be altogether above and be- 
yond the innumerable needs which 
keep our own in dependence and 
subjection to all the elements—if 
we create in thought such an or- 
ganism and unite it to a pure spirit, 
would the spirit be in any way 
hampered by such a body? 

Such a conception has evidently 
no foundation in the series of phe- 
nomena’ observed and observable 
upon our planet. But it is not ab- 
surd, because, though it has no 
basis in actual facts, it involves no 
contradiction, it does not go with- 
out the order of things possible; 
and because it flows from the no- 
tion of a necessary Being, infinite 
in all his perfections, whose crea- 
tive power can be limited only by 
his own will. 
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Moreover, if we enter the do- 
main of theological teaching we 
meet the dogma of the resurrection 
of the body, which, in enumerating 
the qualities and attributes of the 
glorified body, offers more than 
one similitude to the preceding 
ideal conception. We may be per- 
mitted, then, to make use of such a 
supposition for the better under- 
standing of the considerations which 
follow. 


Il. 


Are the innumerable stars which 
shine above our heads on a clear 
night inhabited or habitable? At 
least, have they been formerly or 
can they be in the future? The 


question has often been proposed. 
Will it ever be, even in part, sci- 
entifically answered ? 
alone can reply. 
Philosophers are already divided 
upon this subject into two oppo- 


The future 


site camps. There are those who 
hold that the greater part-of the 
stars are inhabited, or at least 
habitable ; while others believe that 
in all these worlds there reigns an 
absolute and universal solitude. 
Without wishing to recall here 
the various treatises of those who, 
beginning with Fontenelle, have 
treated or touched upon this at- 
tractive question; without repro- 
ducing the opinions of Jean Rey- 
naud, Babinet, M. Faye, the Paris 
Bureau of Longitudes, Father Sec- 
chi, the illustrious Roman astrono- 
mer; without dwelling on the en- 
thusiastic and adventurous specu- 
lations of M. Camille Flammarion, 
a poet who sees inhabitants actual- 
ly present in all the stars without 
exception; without examining the 
theories on the other side of M. 
l’'Abbé Boudon, who, resting on 
what in our judgment is a rather 
arbitrary interpretation of the pro- 
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vidential vé/e and mission in the 
universe of Adam and his descen- 
dants, arrives at the quasi-dogmatic 
conclusion that the earth is the 
only inhabited star; finally, with- 
out mentioning a very curious but 
little known article of M. de Mon- 
tignez, who also takes his stand up- 
on the ground of Holy Scripture, 
from which he heaps up texts only 
to draw from them consequences 
diametrically opposed to those of 
M. l’Abbé Boudon—we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the consideration 
of two recent treatises which, from 
an opposite point of view, are 
equally remarkable. In one of 
them the author, with great know- 
ledge and profound conviction, 
comes to the conclusion that the 
greater number by far of the planets 
are possibly, probably, almost cer- 
tainly inhabited. The other au- 
thor, though less positive, would 
rather conclude that the stars are 
not inhabited, at least by beings 
endowed with intelligence and rea- 
son. Both believers in God and 
good Christians, they write, it is 
plain, only from a theistical and 
orthodox point of view. 

M. l’Abbé Pioger, a Parisian 
priest, is eager to show—and this 
is, in fact, the chief aim of his 
work—that there is a perfect, com- 
patibility, or at least that there is 
no antagonism, between Christian 
belief and the hypothesis of the 
plurality of inhabited worlds. M. 
Camille Flammarion, of whom it 
is impossible not to speak when 
astronomical speculations are in 
question, has brought together in a 
well-known work every argument 
and every consideration leading to 
the conclusion that the stars are 
inhabited; then, with a logic of 
which he alone has the secret, he 
discovers in his pretended demon- 
stration a whole series of quite un- 
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expected attacks and objections 
against the truth of Christian doc- 
trines. Accordingly, he bestrides 
his hobby after the fashion of our 
age of free (?) thought, and con- 
vinces ‘Truth of error in the name 
of science. 

M. Pioger fills up what is want- 
ing in the work of M. Flammarion. 
He brings to the support of the 
thesis all that weight of proof 
which the anti-Christian mono- 
mania of the poet of astronomy 
had led him to reject. He thus 
lends to this hypothetical but sub- 
lime doctrine an additional eleva- 
tion, poetry, and high degree of 
probability. 

Yet M. Pioger’s book is only a 
plea in favor of the thesis he up- 
holds—a popular treatise of mode- 
rate length on the astronomical 
knowledge acquired in our day, 
and a collection of lofty philoso- 
phical reflections on the immense 
works of the Creator in the two re- 
lations of time and space. It is 
one of these reflections «especially 
which adds great demonstrative 
force to his argument, and out of 
which he might perhaps have made 
a still stronger case for his theory. 

He-supposes an observer endow- 
ed with a sight absolutely perfect, 
weakened by no distance, and ca- 
pable of penetrating the most re- 
mote sidereal depths, and grasping 
the most minute details of those 
objects which our eyes perceive 
around us. This observer, free 
from the laws of gravitation and 
from our various physical needs, 
has the power of moving in every 
direction with a velocity equal to, 
or even greater than, that of light— 
and the velocity of light is known 
to be 300,000 kilometres, or 186,- 
cco miles, a second. Suppose now 
that he withdraws from the earth 
without turning away his face from 
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it, and with the same velocity as 
the light reflected by this planet. 
As our eye perceives the succession 
of movements only because the 
uninterrupted series of rays coming 
incessantly from each illumined 
object strike continually upon the 
retina, it follows that if the eye of 
the observer recedes, as we sup- 
pose, with a velocity equal to that 
of a ray of light, the same objects 
will always appear to it immovable 
and such as they were at the mo- 
ment when the observation was be- 
gun. Be it remembered that the 
sight of our ideal observer is not 
affected by distance, and that he 
can see just as well millions of 
miles away as at no interval at all. 
If, then, he should continue his 
journey in a straight line for ages, 
for thousands of years, the earth 
would appear to him precisely in 
the same condition and in the 
same place as at the moment when 
his journey commenced. If, after 
sweeping through space for these 
thousands and millions of years in 
his rapid course, he should stop, 
his gaze being always fixed upon 
the earth, there would then pass be- 
fore his eyes alt the phenomena 
and the events, in their order and 
duration, which had taken place 
upon this globe from the moment 
when he took leave of it; and for 
him this past of many thousands of 
years would be the present. 

Let him return by the same way 
that he came; he will then see the 
succession of events hastened with 
a rapidity represented by the differ- 
ence between the real time taken 
up in their accomplishment and the 
speed of the observer in his re- 
turn. Let him resume, on the 
other hand, his former direction, 
but with a velocity less than that of 
life; the succession of events will 
then be produced for him with a 
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slowness represented by the sum 
of their real time added to the dif- 
ference between the velocity of 
light and his own speed. Finally, 
if he should assume a velocity 
greater than that of light he would 
see the phenomena and events in 
reverse order; for the rays of light 
coming from the observed place 
would come in contact with his 
sight in an order inverse to that of 
their emission ; and the greater the 
difference between his velocity and 
that of light, the more quickly 
would the past be rolled back be- 
fore his eyes. The whole history 
of mankind would be reproduced 
for him, going back through the 
course of the ages; then the history 
of the globe during the tertiary, 
cretaceous, jurassic, permian, cam- 
brian, and the other like periods; 
the igneous period, the stellar and 
nebulous period, up to the time of 
the formation of our globe. 

This marvellous visual faculty 
accorded to our observer we can 
extend to his other senses. Noth- 
ing forbids us to admit, for exam- 
ple, that he might be able to per- 
ceive the vibrations or undulations 
produced in the ether by the mo- 
tion of the sound-waves in the air, 
and thus to Aear as well as to see, 
at the same distances and without 
the aid of the atmosphere. 

Given the supposition of an ob- 
server thus wonderfully endowed 
and thus indifferent to space and 
time, there is no objection to sup- 
posing an indefinite number, thou- 
sands and millions, of such observ- 
ers. We may enlarge also the field 
of observation. Instead of the 
earth alone as the point observed, 
we may take our whole solar sys- 
tem; or we may include the nebula 
of which it is one of the luminous 
points, the Milky Way; or we may 
go still further and take in all the 
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nebule and all the stars. Let us 
imagine, then, a single intelligence, 
possessed of such magic organs as 
we have described, able to move 
at will in any direction and with 
a velocity even greater than that 
of the undulations in the ether. 
Would not such an _ intelligence, 
thus assisted, be able to take cog- 
nizance of everything going on in 
the universe, whatever its place, 
time, or duration? For this intel- 
ligence the past and the present 
would be both alike, and even the 
future would lose its mystery. 

But let us go still higher. God 
is pure spirit pre-eminently. Triple 
in the unity of his nature, he is the 
beholder as wel! as the creator of 
everything existing in the universe. 
The foregoing conception helps us 
to form an idea, though but a 
crude and defective one, of the di- 
vine foreknowledge, of God’s abid- 
ing sight of all things, whether past, 
present, or future, 

God is everywhere. The whole 
universe is contained in him, and 
he himself is substantially and actu- 
ally present in all points of the uni- 
verse. However far the rays of 
light proceed—and their indefinite 
course is bounded only by space 
and time—God is present wherever 
they may reach. In every point of 
space they bring to him a picture 
of the things done at the moment 
of their departure. God, equally 
present at the starting-point, at the 
goal, and at every intervening point, 
has therefore ever before his divine 
face the picture, or rather the 
reality, the present, of facts realized 
in every time and in every place. 
And as each event bears within it 
the germ and the law of all its 
developments and ulterior conse- 
quences, the future is unfolded be- 
fore the vision of God simultane- 
ously with the past and the present. 
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This idea of the divine fore- 
knowledge is doubtless very im- 
perfect, for God, the Only and Eter- 
nal One, has no need of luminous 
rays, material agents of his own 
creation, in order to possess his in- 
finite knowledge of everything that 
has been and will be. But it al- 
lows a reflection, as it were, of this 
infinite omniscience to enter the 
narrow limits of our intelligence. 

Pauld minora canamus. Our 
ideal observer was furnished with 
organs so perfect, so swift in their 
movements, and so powerful that 
his means of perceiving phenomena 
of the material order almost bor- 
dered on the universal and im- 
mediate intuition proper to pure 
spirits. But below this high ideal 
we can conceive any number of 
others, filling an intermediate scale 
between an organism approaching 
so near the pure spirit and the 
gross, lumbering organism which 


we must be content with here upon 


our poor little planet. Upon this 
vast scale we can conceive a whole 
host of variations, branching out 
at every stage according to the in- 
dividual natures. 

Immediately above us we can 
imagine a human body in all things 
like our own, but perfect asa whole 
and in all its parts—perfect in the 
operation of its organs, perfect in 
its forms, lines, and contours, per- 
fect in strength, agility, skill, and 
litheness, perfect in its constitution 
and thus exempt from suffering, 
sickness, and death, or at least from 
that ghastly form of death which 
is the only kind we know of. The 
same organism can be conceived 
as modified in certain details ac- 
cording to the nature of the medi- 
um for which it should be design- 
ed, according to the degree of light 
and heat, the uniformity or varia- 
bleness of the temperature, the den- 


sity and the atmospheric conditions 
of its special world. 

Organisms can also be imagin- 
ed analogous to our own, but finer 
and more subtile, not so much 
bound down by weight to the 
ground on their planet, capable of 
moving swiftly, by their own im- 
pulsion, from one place to another 
relatively distant. To these fine 
and semi-aérial bodies might be 
joined organs powerful enough to 
extend their action above the 
sphere of their own planet. And 
thus, by adding perfection to perfec- 
tion, we should at last have formed 
in thought organisms which, with 
the exception of the faculty of mov- 
ing everywhere and with the same 
rapidity as the undulations in the 
ether, would be similar, in their 
prodigious power of organic action, 
to our original ideal observer. 

By the introduction of such 
types the range of the doctrine 
of the habitability of the stars is 
markedly enlarged. The princi- 
pal scientific objection thus far op- 
posed to this doctrine rests on the 
great differences which have been 
shown to exist between the condi- 
tions of life upon the earth and the 
climacteric, atmospheric, geograph- 
ical, calorific, and such like condi- 
tions upon the other planets of our 
system. The conclusion from this 
has been that these planets are un- 
fitted to sustain life—an unwarrant- 
ed conclusion, certainly, for very 
slight modifications in the constitu- 
tion of living organisms are all that 
is needful to fit them for existence 
under conditions different from 
those in which we see organic life 
manifested in us and around us. 
But with our series of types varying 
from the human organism to one so 
idealized as to border on pure 
spirituality, this objection becomes 
groundless. 
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- Without doubt such types as we 
have described are wholly ideal— 
purely gratuitous hypotheses, tally- 
ing with no observed fact. But as 
the doctrine which they go to sus- 
tain is itself hypothetical, their use 
is rational and legitimate. There 
are, ‘moreover, other objections, 
besides those of the scientific order 
properly so-called, which they weak- 
en or destroy. Such are the dog- 
matic objections derived from the 
mysteries of the Incarnation and 
Redemption, which have only the 
race of Adam as their object. If 
other humanities exist, it is said, 
they would be outside of Adamic 
humanity ; how, then, would they be 
comprised in the Redemption by 
Jesus Christ, who was made man 
in order to save all men? 

But the idealized beings we have 
imagined would not be precisely 
men in the vulgar and habitual 
sense of the word. God, while re- 
vealing to us the existence of supe- 
rior beings holding a middle place 
between him and us, has nowhere 
said that there could not exist 
other beings intermediate between 
us and the angels, thus leaving room 
for our discussions. He has ab- 
stained from revealing to us an in- 
finite number of facts, which are 
none the less real, for science es- 
tablishes and records some of them 
every day. These beings, superior 
to man and inferior to the angels, if 
they exist, may possibly have come 
out triumphant in the initial trial 
to which God subjected them as 
he did the angels and men, and 
have, therefore, stood in no need of 
redemption. Some among them 
may perhaps have fallen, and God 
was not obliged to send them a 
redeemer, as he has to us, by a 
purely gratuitous act of his di- 
vine bounty. 

M. Pioger, however, has only in- 
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dicated without dwelling upon this 
particular side of his theory. He 
devotes himself principally to 
bringing out the chances in favor 
of the habitability, present, past, or 
future, of our planets by beings 
analogous to us, with only those or- 
ganic differences rendered neces- 
sary by the peculiar constitution 
of each star. Who knows whether 
there be not some truth in all these 
hypotheses ? 

The sun is only a little over eight 
minutes distant from us—eight 
minutes in the passage of light at 
11,160,000 miles a minute. The 
distance from us of the stars im- 
properly called fixed varies enor- 
mously. The nearest of them is 
three years distant—that is to say, 
1,578,000 (the number of minutes in 
three years) X 11,000,000 = (about) 
17,000,000,000,000 of miles. The 
light from the farthest stars of the 
Milky Way requires from seven to 
eight thousand years to reach us, 
while outside of the galaxy, among 
the five thousand nebule and star- 
groups that have been thus far 
observed, there are perhaps suns 
whose light would require sixty 
million years to reach the earth; 
so that if we were in possession of 
instruments powerful and perfect 
enough to enable us to read in 
these luminous rays the far-off facts 
and events which they bring, we 
should be looking back upon the 
history of sixty million years ago! 

Who could ever number the in- 
finite array of stars in these incon- 
ceivable distances? And amid this 
incalculable variety of worlds and 
universes is there not room for all 
the possible combinations of the 
union of spirits with the thousand 
upon thousand forms of material 
substance ? 

Among these innumerable col- 
lections of stars of all magnitudes 
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there are some stars situated at 
such a distance that the light ema- 
nating from our sun and reflected 
by our planet reaches them after a 
time precisely equal to that which 
has elapsed since the coming of the 
Messias upon the earth. Perhaps 
upon the planets revolving about 
those far-off suns, and at the very 
moment when we write these lines, 
intelligent beings, furnished with 
one of those organisms of which 
we have formed a conception, are 
contemplating with awe and adora- 
tion the Son of God, the Lord of 
all the worlds, nailed to a gibbet 
upon the summit of Golgotha or 
being born upon the straw of a 
stable! Those past eighteen cen- 
turies are the present for them, and 
will be the future for hosts of stars 
farther off. And.who can tell 


whether at those vast distances the 
blood of the Crucified may not have 
been a source of love and blessing 


to those other intelligent creatures 
of God? 

However hypothetic may be 
the theory of the plurality of in- 
habited worlds, does not the in- 
troduction of the Christian idea 
amazingly increase its range and 
remarkably heighten its grandeur ? 
It is on this account that the work 
of M. Pioger, apart from its own 
merit and the knowledge that it 
reveals in the writer, acquires an 
incontestable superiority over that 
of M. Flammarion on the same 
subject. We find in it the same 
knowledge, the same originality; 
and, what is more, the theories 
common to both authors, enndbled 
by their contact with philosophic 
and Christian truth, are rendered 
more sublime and also more proba- 
ble; all of which is Jacking in M. 
Flammarion through his systematic 
and uncalled-for opposition to this 
-same truth, 
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Perhaps this would not be freely 
granted by M. Jules Boiteux, who, 
in his Letters to a Materialist on the 
Plurality of Inhabited Worlds, goes 
somewhat against the theory of the 
habitability of the stars. Yet he 
combats it only in a relative way, 
and his starting-point and the ob- 
ject. he has in view are essentially 
different from those of M. Pioger. 
Since, in his discussions, he is be- 
fore all things a Christian spiritual- 
ist, M. Jules Boiteux very nearly 
agrees in many points with M. 
Pioger, and, what is particularly 
curious, their final conclusions ap- 
proach each other quite closely. 
So true is it that under the shelter 
of necessary truth the divergences 
on free questions are never very 
profound. 

M. Jules Boiteux’s Leffers are 
addressed to acertain young Ca- 
mille, a namesake of M. Flamma- 
rion, and his enthusiastic follower 
in his astronomico-poetic doctrines. 
Only, while the latter assails the 
truths of Christianity upon the 
basis of a vague sort of pantheistic 
spiritualism, his young disciple, it 
appears, grounds his attack, more 
logically, upon atheistic materialism. 
Both believing ardently that the 
stars are actually inhabited fully 
and simultaneously, Camille the 
master deduces a vague spiritual- 
ism, a kind of metempsychosis, or 
the transformation and absorption 
of souls in the bosom of an uncon- 
scious and ill-defined deity ; while 
the other, the disciple, concludes 
with the formal negation of all 
spirit and all divinity. 

The only natural effect of such a 
line of argument is to render the 
theory of inhabited stars odious to 
every spiritualist and Christian 
who has not already a precon- 
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ceived preference for this theory. 
Thus does the folly of irreligion 
compromise every cause to which 
it clings, however acceptable in it- 
self such cause may be. 

So M. Jules Boiteux, taking his 
young friend to task, seeks to de- 
velop, with all the probative cir- 
cumstances by which they can be 
supported, the very serious scienti- 
fic objections brought by scientific 
authorities against even the possi- 
bility of the stars being inhabited. 
Those objections which M. Faye, 
the distinguished astronomer, has 
only indicated in a few cursory 
pages in the Annuaire du Bureau 
des Longitudes (1874), M. Jules 
Boiteux sets forth at length in all 
their details. Taking separately 
each planet of our solar system, 
he puts before us everything that 
modern science teaches us con- 
cerning their constitution, their 


density, the amount of light and 


heat that they receive, the irregu- 
larities of their seasons, the state of 
their atmospheres, and shows, by 
all these considerations and others 
besides, how far removed these 
planets are, in different degrees, 
from the conditions of existence 
and the development of life here 
upon our globe. Now, a materialis- 
tic school can scarcely conceive of 
life in a way essentially different 
from this, and it is thus that the 
question is understood by M. Jules 
Boiteux’s young opponent. Pass- 
ing from the known planets of our 
system to probable, but after all 
only hypothetical, planets which 
are thought to revolve around cer- 
tain fixed stars, the author finds 
objections to the existence of life 
upon them in the constitution of 
their suns, their color, and their 
state of too great or too little ad-. 
vancement in the stellar period. 
This order of objections is added 
VOL. XXX.—43 
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to all those which analogy allows . 
us to apply by extension from our 
known planets to those unobserved 
and unknown. 

In spite of all these objections 
and seeming impossibilities, the hu- 
man spirit is so made that it can- 
not be convinced, and,-without be- 
ing in the least disheartened, it 
takes shelter under the repugnance 
it experiences to admitting that, 
among so many millions of worlds, 
only one, and that one of the small- 
est, serves as an abode for intelli- 
gent and reasonable beings. To 
overcome this repugnance M. Jules 
Boiteux draws a glowingly descrip- 
tive picture of the planets, such as 
we may conceive them to be, suffi- 
cient for themselves, as it were, in 
the natural splendors spread in such 
profusion in their bosom: mineral 
planet§& shining with stellar fires re- 
flected by the manifold faces of 
their innumerable crystals ; vegeta- 
ble planets, silent in their profusion 
of plants, verdure, trees, and flowers 
of every shade, form, size, and as- 
pect; animal planets, where the 
echoes of woods, deep caves, and 
stretching plains are awakened by 
the song of countless: birds, the 
hum of myriad insects, the cries 
and bellowing of monsters and ani- 
mals of every size, species, and ap- 
pearance. As a powerful con- 
sideration in support of this con- 
ception of stars admitting vegeta- 
ble and animal to the exclusion of 
rational life, the author judiciously 
remarks that the time since man 
has made his appearance upon the 
earth is only a passing moment 
compared to the thousands and mil- 
lions of ages that went before. Be- 
lounging to the quaternary epoch, 
man has not arrived at the height 
of the splendors of terrestrial evo- 
lution, but, according to M. Boiteux, 
at the beginning of their decline ; 
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and the globe, during a long series 
of ages, has gone through phases of 
its existence more brilliant than 
any that have since come to pass, 
without the presence of a single 
being endowed with intelligence 
and reason. The existence of man- 
kind has not, therefore, an intimate 
and necessary correlation with the 
existence even of the earth, which 
can have other reasons for its ex- 
istence. We cannot, therefore, 
reason by analogy from the exist- 
ence of inhabitants on the earth 
to their existence on other stars. 
This is but a brief summing up 
of the line of argument by which 
M. Jules Boiteux combats the 
doctrine of the habitability of the 
stars. Yet he does not draw from 
these premises a rigorous and ab- 
solute conclusion, but makeg them 
yield this other absolutely unas- 
sailable conclusion: that if, in spite 
of so many at least apparent impos- 
sibilities, in spite of somany grave 
scientific objections, the existence 
of reasonable beings in the stars is 
still insisted on, it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to lend any 
probability to this hypothesis, to 
admit the intervention of a sove- 
reign and free intelligence, creating 
and arranging all these worlds and 
their populations. «Moreover, the 
principle of the plurality of worlds 
does not imply that all the stars 
without exception are permanently 
and universally inhabited ; and the 
author frankly acknowledges that 
the objections he has developed 
against the contemporary existence 
of inhabitants analogous to man in 
the other planets of our solar sys- 
tem have not the same force when 
it comes to attributing these in- 
habitants to some past or future 
epoch. In impugning a theory, in 
other respects anti-Christian, which 
imagines races of men like us actu- 
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ally living on all the stars such as 
they are, he takes his stand among 
its adversaries; but he refrains 
from denying the principle in itself 
of the habitability of the stars, if all 
the necessary successions of space 
and time be added to its develop- 
ments. 

Thus we see that M. Boiteux, 
starting from a point of view dia- 
metrically opposed to that of M. 
Pioger, reaches similar conclusions. 
After his grand description of all 
the possible states of inhabited 
stars—the harmony of their mani- 
fold movements, the complicated 
and magnificent manceuvres which 
they execute among the starry 
hosts—M. Boiteux acknowledges 
that all these beauties must have a 
reason for their existence, and that 
there must be intelligences to 
admire them. If, therefore, no 
rational beings capable of under- 
standing them exist upon those 
planets, such beings must exist 
elsewhere, enjoying for ever the 
magic sight of so much grandeur. 
Who are these beings and where 
are they? 

Here the author, borrowing from 
Christian dogma its highest teach- 
ings, places in the centre of the 
sidereal universe the mystic heaven, 
the abode of the angels and the 
elect, the Paradise of God. The 
star-clusters are in motion; each 
star has a motion of its own, and at 
the same time partakes of the gene- 
ral movement of all around an un- 
known centre of gravity, upon 
which is supported the equilibrium 
of this brilliant and stupendous 
mechanism. ‘This is a point gained 
to science. Heaven, the heaven of 
theology, the heaven of heavens, 
may be this centre. And from out 
the bosom of this divine centre 
thousands and millions of glorious 
intelligences, while ever singing 
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God’s glory, may admire in the 
groupings of the stars and in the 
wonderful details of each the deco- 
ration of their abode and the mar- 
vels of the creative Power. 

In this new and magnificent con- 
ception we are not far from M. 
Pioger’s nimble observers, swift as 
light. The elect in heaven—if hea- 
ven is constituted as M. Jules Boi- 
teux thinks—necessarily possess 
those faculties of sight and motion 
swift as thought to all points of 
space; and from the bosom of God 
himself they can see, with him and 
in him, in a perpetual present, 
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everything that has passed in all 
the worlds in the whole universe. 

Sic itur ad astra! Thus we rise 
to the stars. Spiritualism alone 
can soar to such bold and lofty 
thoughts, which charm the imagi- 
nation while they'satisfy the reason 
and the heart. But by spiritualism 
we mean Christian spiritualism, 
which is alone sufficiently proof 
against dizziness to be able to look 
down calmly from those giddy 
heights without falling from their 
summit headlong into the depths 
of the abyss. 
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TueE‘greatest and the surest of 
social revolutions are those which 
are effected whilst men are sleep- 
ing, if one may say so. Man’s 
physical growth, his acquisition of 
knowledge, of beauty, of holiness, 
are slow and laborious develop- 
ments, not the production of any 
given time ; though perhaps at some 
particular moment his friends or 
family suddenly awaken to the fact 
that the child is a man, or that his 


F * La Revolution. Par M. Taine. Paris. 1878. 
In Tue CatHotac Wor.p for November, 1879, was 
published an article (“‘ Noblesse Oblige’’) on M. 
Taine’s work, L’ Ancien Régime. In it were trac- 
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and privileged classes. The present article is de- 
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co and stain the fair name jof freedom, 
—ED, U. . 


infant footsteps have gone beyond 
those of his forefathers in the 
fields of learning. Or again, in the 
domain of physical appearance, 
there are faces whose beauty seems 
all at once to burst forth_like the 
rose after the early dew of a sum- 
mer morning. Has the process 
really been quick? No; the rose 
has been smiled upon by God’s 
sun and tenderly watered by his 
rain through many long summer 
days before it bursts forth in full 
bloom. It is not otherwise in so- 
cial improvements, political chan- 
ges, national revolutions. For are- 
form to be radical it must necessa- 
rily partake of the laws of all pro- 
gress; it must faithfully imitate the 
Master’s hand, who brings about 
the greatest natural transforma- 
tions with weight and measure, si- 
lently, imperceptibly, so gradually 
that the intelligence of man can- 
not fix the hour of their birth. The 
exact contrary to this divine mode 
of operating is visible in that sud- 
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den and violent uprooting of an 
established order of things which 
is termed a revolution by essence. 
The distinction is necessary at a 
time when we are witnessing every 
day the extraordinary changes 
wrought by the telegraph, the 
steam-engine, or the penny post. 
They have brought together the 
ends of the earth, whilst the easy 
terms of postage have succeeded 
one of the heaviest taxations of 
modern life. They are wholesome 
revolutions, the results of long 
years of research and ingenuity, 
and they grew and did not come 
all at once to their present propor- 
tions. An illegitimate revolution 
is less an abortive work than a 
non-creation: it. proceeds to re- 
form with an universal negative ; 
it treads out abuses in the midst 
of ruins, destroying not only the 
effect but the cause. Unlike the 
still and silent process of natural 
growth and development, it asserts 
itself constantly, is full of words, 
but devoid of deeds to prove the 
truth of its programme. 

In the night of the'r4th to the 
15th of July, 1789, the Duc de 
La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt awoke 
Louis XVI. to apprise him of the 
taking of the Bastille. “It is an 
insurrection, then,” the king said. 
“Sire,” answered his far-seeing 
informant, “it is a revolution.” 
But, in the words of M. Taine, it 
was graver still—it was a disso- 
lution. Power slipped from the 
king's grasp, and was picked up, as 
it fell to the ground, by the mass 
of the people. In a former paper* 
we saw the manner of man who 
now became suddenly exalted, or 
rather degraded ; for as strong food 
requires a strong stomach, so the 
exercise of authority necessitates 


** Noblesse Oblige,” THe CatHotic Wortp, 
November, 1879. 
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previous education as a preventive 
against the worst excesses. An 
atmosphere of brutal ignorance, a 
system of heavy and unjust taxa- 
tion, a daily living from hand to 
mouth through the course of a cen- 
tury and more, had. been the ele- 
ments in the training of the sove- 
reign people. They had struck 
the hour of their release, and a 
new era was to be inaugurated. 
No one is so tenacious of convic- 
tions as the unlettered man who 
can see things only from one, his 
own, point of view. Once the 
people had fully realized that they 
were in truth oppressed by their su- 
periors, they proclaimed a fight unto 
death against their former masters, 
and liberty, the first and noblest of 
God’s gifts, was to be twisted, in 
strong but unskilled hands, to a 
terrible perversion. 

Another cause lent energy to the 
insurrection. The privations of 
Many generations culminated in 
a famine in 1789 after a winter 
of unusual and fearful severity. 
Through the length and breadth 
of France there was a struggle for 
bread, and the Paris of 1789 bore 
a close resemblance in its mate- 
rial aspect to Paris in 1870. A 
contemporary* describes the want, 
which increased, he says, from day 
to day as the 14th of July drew near: 


“* Every baker’s shop was surrounded 
by a crowd, to whom bread was distri- 
buted with the utmost frugality. ... In 
general this bread was blackish, earthy, 
bitter, causing inflammation in the 
throat. . . . I have seen at the Ecole Mi- 
litaire and at other depots flour of the 
worst quality. I saw some bits which 
were yellow in color and tainted, and 
which were of so hard a substance that 
many strokes of a hatchet were necessa- 
ry to break off portions.” 


In former days want had been 
greater, but any attempt at insur- 


* Montjoie, quoted by M. Taine, p. 7." 
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rection had been promptly and en- 
ergetically put down by armed 
force. In 1789, however, the wrong 
sovereign was at the head of the 
government. “Spare my people!” 
was ever the cry of Louis XVI, 
and the centralization attained by 
the monarchy carried with it a 
faithful imitation from the nobility. 
They had lost the power of initia- 
tive, and even the novelty of actual 
events would not restore the facul- 
ty which had for so long lain dor- 
mant. During the four months 
which preceded the taking of the 
Bastille no less than three hundred 
popular risings were chronicled in 
France. Hunger was their pretext, 
but it was rather an accidental ef- 
fect of a latent and deeper cause 
than that cause itself. A’ reaction 
had set in, and insubordination to 
authority was its very soul. During 
a period of nearly three months, 
from the 14th of July till the 6th of 


October, the people inaugurated 
their reign. 
The king of those days held a 


movable court. He was to be 
seen in the sudden tumults which 
arose with extraordinary sponta- 
niety, as it were, from the soil, on 
the merest shadow of a pretext, at 
the faintest alarm. Fearful indeed 
by its collective power was the 
mob of one hundred, one thousand, 
or even ten thousand, human be- 
ings who constituted themselves 
law-givers, judges, and executioners 
of decrees voted arbitrarily on the 
spur of the moment. Everywhere 
this street royalty was usurped by 
the lowest ranks of the populace. 
At Puy-en-Velay, a town of twenty 
thousand inhabitants, the local and 
military authorities were submerg- 
ed by the dregs of the people, who 
exercised a power of life and death 
according to their pleasure. “ What 
will become of us this winter in a 
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poor country where bread fails? ” 
cried the magistrates in their impo- 
tence. “We shall fall a prey to 
wild beasts.” Although, speaking 
generally, the harvest was bad in 
the year 1789, it was in reality less 
actual want that caused suffering 
than a kind of panic which prompt- 
ed every man to take care of him- 
self and to be forgetful of his 
neighbor. “ The fear stronger than 
all laws,” says a document, “ which 
has fallen upon all classes stops 
the circulation of corn, and would 
of itself cause distress in the midst 
of abundance.” The words point 
toa mental rather than to a mate- 
rial disorder; but the multitude did 
not stop to reason. If they were 
starving because the main staple of 
life could not circulate, then every 
single retainer of provisions, in 
whatever capacity, was their sworn 
enemy, and they proceeded against 
all such by the sheer force of their 
arms, rendered more furious by 
years of repression. 

Towards the end of July an un- 
accountable frenzy broke forth in 
certain parts of France. It was 
like a general expectation of some 
fearful disaster whose approach 
seemed to be divined by the popu- 
lar instinct. At Angouléme the 
passage of the courier going to 
Bordeaux was reported to be fifteen 
thousand brigands, who owed their 
origin to a cloud of dust which was 
descried from the ramparts. At 
nine o’clock that evening twenty 
thousand men were under arms. 
The shock of the same moral earth- 
quake was felt at all parishes within 
a radius of thirty miles, and at 
about the same time. Elsewhere 
the fact of a girl’s meeting two 
strange men as she returns from 
work is the signal for whole par- 
ishes to leave their homes in order 
to seek refuge in the woods from 
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an imaginary and coming disaster, 
The Englishman, Arthur Young, 
hears at fadble-d’héte at Dijon that 
the queen has invented a plot to 
blow up the National Assembly and 
to massacre Paris. Sinister pro- 
jects fill the air, and the people in- 
hale them with their breath. The 
peasant examines his treasure, and 
considers the case sufficiently grave 
to warrant the purchase of a gun. 
The poorest village could produce 
its national militia—a preventive 
measure due, in the popular mind, 
to the exigencies of the times. 
Armed force was the remedy 
against all evils; it bought what 
bread there was, and it scoured the 
arsenals to obtain security. Four 
hundred thousand guns passed in 
this way in six months into the 
hands of the people.* In the east, 
the north, and the west the same 
scenes of violence are perpetrated ; 
corn is intercepted, corn-dealers 
are hanged, beheaded, or massacred, 
farmers are summoned to deliver 
up their provisions under threat of 
death, estates and houses are ran- 
sacked. At Rouen the popular no- 
tion of liberty was thus expressed on 
a placard: “ Nation, you have four 
heads here to strike off : Pontcarre’s 
[the premier president], Maussion’s 
[the steward], De Godard de Bel- 
beeuf’s [the procurator-general |, and 
De Durand’s [the king’s procu- 
rator of the town]. Otherwise we 
are lost; and if you do not do it 
you will be accounted a nation 
without heart.”t The riots were 
led by certain leaders of a parti- 
cular type. At Besangon, for in- 
stance, on the 13th of August the 
post was held by the servant of a 
street exhibitor, two ci-devant pris- 
oners, and a great number of in- 
habitants whose reputation was 
none of the best.{ When the 
* P. 80. +P. 84. +P. 85. 
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octroi was suppressed in Paris the 
people of the provinces fought their 
battle for an extension of the same 
privilege. The town of Troyes 
went through a popular siege on 
this occasion. From seven to eight 
thousand men surrounded the hé- 
tel de ville, armed with stones 
and sticks; and two days later a 
reinforcement, headed by a join- 
er, arrived from the neighbor- 
ing villages. A suspicious word 
faintly breathed was immediate- 
ly transformed by the multitude 
inta. a faithful representation of 
Fama, the wicked goddess who 
grows inher very gait. The mayor 
of Troyes, M. Huey, was reproach- 
ed with the shortcomings of the 
corn. He was a true patriot, and, 
like his sovereign, he refused to 
believe in threats. Kindness and 
noble-heartedness were powerless 
over the prejudiced multitude. 
Three carts of flour proving to be 
bad, the fatal shout was raised, “4 
bas le maire!” THuey was furiously 
assailed and thrown to the bottom 
of the staircase in his official abode. 
A cord was put round him and 
his tormentors drew him after them. 
A priest who asked for leave to 
save his soul was beaten back. 
The worst feature of his cruel 
death was the suffering inflicted by 
a feminine hand. A woman fell 
upon him, struck his face with her 
foot, and thrust her scissors into 
his eyes. He was dragged to the 
river, then taken out, and again 
the cord was applied. “No one 
at Troyes,” says a contemporary, 
“went to bed during that dreadful 
night.”* The woman at Troyes 
was surpassed by one at Caen, who 
ate the heart of an unfortunate 
victim to the public fury. Taxa- 
tion in the hands of the govern- 
ment had been a scourge which 
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had fallen principally on the poor 
man, and the excise duties in par- 
ticular called forth a bitter retalia- 
tion. The insurrections against 
indirect taxation during these first 
months of anarchy resembled con- 
stant firing, and in proportion as 
the money was not forthcoming 
the national resources became 
weakened. The whole class which 
had formerly been distinguished 
by its privileges fell under the ban 
of popular hatred, and behind the 
fatal word aristocrate we seem al- 
ready to behold the bloody guil- 
lotine. With a sword suspended 
over their heads in many cases they 
were forced to sign with their own 
hands the decree which rendered 
taxation uniform. At Secondigny, 
in Poitou, the workmen employed 
in the forest received a letter on 
the 23d of July, enjoining them “to 
pursue (courir sus) all the noble- 
men of the country, and to massa- 
cre without mercy all those who 
should refuse to abdicate their 
privileges.” * Far from being ac- 
tionable, such proceedings were 
promised not onty toleration but 
reward. “Sign!” were the threa- 
tening words addressed to another 
nobleman, “or we will pull your 
heart out and set fire to the house.” 
It was a crime in the eyes of the 
peasantry to resist their panics. 
M. Cureau, of Le Mans, and M. de 
Montesson, his son-in-law, both 
suffered one of these expeditious 
popular processes because M. Cu- 
reau had not allowed the alarm-bell 
to be rung from his chateau. Their 
heads were at last struck off by a 
carpenter, and carried in triumph 
by children to the sound of drum 
and music. The eastern provinces 
from Alsace to Provence attained 
a melancholy superiority in their 
aptitude for explosiveness ; a frenzy 


*P. gs. 
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of insurrection expressed in the 
phrase, “ Down with the lords! they 
are no better than we,” pervaded 
them. It was a universal revolt 
against property, which revolt, as 
M. Taine justly remarks, has no 
limits. Day by day during those 
direful months, which after all were 
but the beginning of dissolution, 
news of ruin and devastation reach- 
ed that ghost of power, the National 
Assembly. ‘The machine had been 
set in motion by Paris itself as the 
head of the body, and it was vain 
to hope to check the deep furrows 
caused by its rapid working. The 
mayor of the French capital in 
those days held an unenviable post, 
the shadow of municipal authority 
without any of its advantages; for, 
as he—Bailly—pointedly remarked, 
“ every man knew how to command, 
and no one how to obey.” It was 
less thanthetruth. Thepeople had 
asserted its sovereignty on the 
night of the 14th of July, and the 
people, choosing leaders after its 
taste, continued to wield its rude 
sceptre of street lawlessness and to 
punish with savage fury any out- 
rage against the crime of /2se-nation. 
The individuals singled out for 
whatever supremacy still remained 
where every one sought to com- 
mand and no one to obey necessa- 
rily reflected the mind of the mob. 
But besides the chiefs there were, 
to use a striking metaphor of M. 
Taine’s, a crowd of insects feeding 
on the pastures of liberty. The 
stormy night of the 14th of July 
had given them birth. Spontane- 
ous anarchy had broken the main- 
spring of government. 

The National Assembly was in 
itself a corruption of the States- 
General. The Tiers-Etat had gain- 
ed the upper hand and become 
entirely preponderant, and it now 
succeeded to a government where 
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the mainspring was broken. Be- 
fore describing the appearance of 
the Assembly itself it is necessa- 
ry to take into consideration the 
part played by the Palais Royal 
in the Revolution. It was a kind 
of chapel-of-ease to the Assembly, 
a public place where every man 
might preach his own gospel. The 
square and open space approached 
from the Rue de Rivoli through 
the Place du Grand Hétel, border- 
ed in our days with attractive 
shops, supplemented at one time the 
sittings of the Assembly, and fur- 
nished air and standing ground to 
the whole of a floating population 
without root that may generally be 
found in a great city when the 
coatings of its outward routine 
have been disturbed. Members of 
district assemblies, carriers of mo- 
tions in cafés and clubs, pam- 
phleteers and gazetteers, the entire 
tribe of insects bred to misuse the 
noble word of liberty, were all to 
be found in the privileged precincts 
of the Palais Royal. It was a club 
where the least prudent and the 
most excitable brains in France 
clothed their inflammatory notions 
in pleasing and sparkling language. 
It was not the place for “indus- 
trious and well-ordered bees, but 
the rendezvous for political and 
literary drones.” Before the tak- 
ing of the Bastille Arthur Young 
chronicled the extraordinary press 
atthe Palais Royal. “ Allthe day,” 
he writes on June 24, 1789, “ there 
were ten thousand persons at the 
Palais Royal, and the crowd is so 
great that, were an apple to be 
thrown from a balcony on to the 
living pavement of heads, it would 
not reach the ground. Every hour 
produces its pamphlet. Thirteen 
appeared to-day, sixteen yesterday, 
and ninety-two last week. Nine- 
teen out of twenty are in favor of 
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liberty.” In these excitable brains 
liberty meant “the abolition of 
privileges, universal suffrage, the 
republic, or rather a levelling of all 
ranks, permanent anarchy,”’* be- 
cause new institutions demand the 
adoption of new habits in order to 
work. In the centre of the open 
space a ‘temporary platform was 
erected, and always well filled with 


, young men, who deliberated after 


the fashion of practised orators, 
but whose self-confidence took the 
place of experience. This beard- 
less gathering imposed its will upon 
the nation by exercising pressure 
on the Assembly. The popular 
leaders partook largely of the 
ephemeral nature of their birth, of 
the hollow vanity and many-worded 
commonplaceness of their nursery, 
the Palais Royal. Desmoulins and 
Loustalot, Danton, Brissot, and 
Marat, were offsprings of the same 
tree and zealous adorers of the 
devil’s device, Von serviam. Des- 
moulins was twenty-nine, Lousta- 
lot twenty-seven; their technical 
acquaintance with politics consisted 
in a jumble of early recollections 
and a smattering of law picked up 
with men of the period. Desmou- 
lins expressed his programme in 
these words: “ My motto is that of 
all honest people: No man is my 
superior.” + Brissot and Marat 
had looked at the world only 
through the spectacles of their 
mania. Danton, president of the 
Cordeliers, was remarkable general- 
ly for violence, and his deep voice 
enabled him to achieve an eminence 
often given to the man who could 
make the most noise. ‘Their aim is 
expressed in the words with which 
M. Taine clothes their efforts. 
“People, that is to say, all you 
passers-by, you have enemies, the 
court and the aristocracy; and 
*P. 43. + P. 119. 
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you have clerks (commis), the 
Hétel de Ville and the National 
Assembly. Have your enemies 
under strict control that you may 
hang them, and make your clerks 
do your bidding.” The empty- 
headed and inflammatory crowd of 
the clubs and the Palais Royal was 
constantly being fed with the no- 
tion that “in a well-ordered gov- 
ernment the mass of the people is 
_the true sovereign.” * 

Some principles have only a rela- 
tive, we might almost say a geo- 
graphical, truth. They are like 
flowers or trees which require a 
particular soil in order to flourish, 
and without it seeds, water, sun 
are of no avail. The history of 
the French Revolution suggests the 
thought that the soil was just the 
one thing wanting to make repub- 
licanism in France a success, and it 
is one of those fundamental diffi- 
culties which no legislation, no 
diplomatic care, no democratic 
zeal can affect. The National As- 
sembly did not take sufficiently in- 
to consideration the absence of 
this essential ingredient. It legis- 
lated for imaginary Frenchmen, for 
the ideal which Rousseau’s sickly 
fancy had conjured up. But the 
framing of unpractical paper laws 
was only a part ofits sins. First and 
foremost came the vanity of self- 
sufficiency, the putting in practice 
by each one of its eleven hundred 
and eighteen deputies of the motto 
which Marat had proclaimed, “ No 
man is my superior.” This device 
carried out in human life would 
render the world uninhabitable. 
It caused the dissolution of the 
Assembly. M. ‘Taine paints a 
graphic picture of its living mass of 
insignificant talents, each cackling 
so loud as to produce no result but a 
Babel in which personal vanity was 
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the predominating and the only dis- 
tinguishable element. Both at Ver- 
sailles and later in Paris the eleven 
hundred and eighteen deputies sat 
in a vast hall, where the tension 
necessarily imposed upon the voice 
communicated itself to the mind. 
Arthur Young was accustomed to 
the sight of no fewer than one hun- 
dred deputies all talking and gesti- 
culatingatonce. ‘Gentlemen, you 
are killing me,” once exclaimed 
Bailly of unenviable dignity—an as- 
sertion which was borne out by the 
undeniable fact stated by a presi- 
dent that “it is impossible to lis- 
ten to what two hundred people 
are saying.” * A popular assembly 
that has no respect for silence 
will soon lose all self-government. 

Unlimited license was the order 
of the day in the French Assembly, 
which specially gloried in following 
no precedent. There every man 
and woman in the hall, if they were 
so minded, took part in the pro- 
ceedings, and it was open to dele- 
gates from the Palais Royal, sol- 
diers disguised as citizens, street- 
girls, “ to applaud, clap, stamp, and 
hiss with all liberty.” The absence 
of code was characteristic; for al- 
though that of the English Parlia- 
ment had been solicited, it was 
laid aside for the easily-acquired 
method of spontaneous combustion. 
Any strongly defined superiority 
would have been suspected, so that 
the very presidency became a short- 
lived dignity which was generally 
renewed every fortnight. The root 
of the evil was the conviction of 
each deputy that there was only 
one system in the world—viz., his 
own. “There is no discussion in 
their Assembly,” wrote Gouverneur 
Merris; “more than half of the 
time is taken up by acclamations 
andclamors. Every member comes 

*P. 145. 
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to pour forth the result of his par- 
ticular lucubrations. The firing 
is interminable, and a thousand 
times against one the shots are 
sent into space.”* The sweet- 
smelling flowers of drawing-rooms 
can hardly be expected to bloom 
on a bleak soil. The deputies of 
the Assembly had imbibed few poli- 
tical notions from the polite at- 
mosphere of the Ancien Régime, and 
now they took to their occupation 
after the manner of the gentleman 
who, when asked whether he could 
play on the harpsichord, answered, 
“T cannot tell you. I have never 
tried, but I will see if I can.” 


“The Assembly had so great an opin- 
ion of itself, especially the Left, that it 
wou'd willingly have undertaken to 
supply all nations with acode. . . . The 
world had never seen so many men 
supposing themselves to be law-givers, 
and to be created to correct the errors of 
human judgment and to secure the hap- 
piness of coming centuries. Doubt had 
no place in their mind ; infallibility al- 
ways presided at their contradictory de- 
crees.” + 


The Assembly bore upon it the 
mark of all false reformations. 
When we look for its deeds we 
must remain contented with demo- 
lition, or at best with social level- 
ling, which implies that something 
has been struck off and that noth- 
ing has been added. Its ruins were 
of a piece with it. The most de- 
structive blows were struck in one 
night, whilst the discussion on the 
Rights of Man was made the labor 
of many months. Both are de- 
scribed by contemporaries. Dur- 
ing the night of the 4th of August 
“no man is his own master. ... 
The Assembly offers the spectacle 
of a troop of drunken men who, 
finding themselves in a warehouse 
of valuable furniture, break and 
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despoil at their pleasure whatever 
they can lay their hands upon.” 

. “That which required a year 
of care and thought,” says a com- 
petent judge, “ was moved, discuss- 
ed, and voted by general acclama- 
tion. The abolition of feudal rights, 
of tithes, and provincial privileges, 
three articles which of themselves 
embraced a whole system ‘of juris- 
prudence and politics, was decided 
upon with ten or twelve others in 
less time than the English Parlia- 
ment would spend upon the first 
reading of a bill of some import- 
ance.”* Consider, on the other 
hand, the weariness and vexation of 
spirit suggested by the empty dis- 
cussion of a thing full of little else 
but ballast. . “ I remember,” report- 
ed Dumont, “that long discussion 
which lasted weeks as a time of 
mortal tediousness; vain play of 
words, metaphysical trash, insup- 
portable babble ; the Assembly had 
transformed itself into an école de 
Sorbonne.” Still the chateaux 
burned, the town-halls were ran- 
sacked, judges were afraid to ad- 
minister justice, corn did not cir- 
culate, social decomposition was at 
work. Thus, remarks M. Taine, 
behaved the theologians of the 
Lower Empire with their disputes 
on the uncreated light of Mount 
Thabor whilst all the time Mo- 
hammed II. was plying cannon on 
the walls of Constantinople.t 

A democratic assembly has its 
line of conduct forced upon it, and, 
willingly or unwillingly, it becomes 
the expression of the people. When 
the body we have been trying to de- 
scribe entered upon its second year 
of existence this fact asserted it- 
self. The band of paid applauders, 
who were for the most part the dregs 
of the army, numbered seven hun- 
dred and fifty, and their work 
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consisted in making speeches to 
order in cafés and thoroughfares, 
and above all in hissing or cheering 
from the galleries of the Assembly 
at a certain signal. It is not diffi- 
cult to measure the consequence of 
proceedings in virtue of which, to use 
a legal term, it became question of 
a deed of transfer conveying power 
from the head to the tail. The 
feeble remonstrances of the Right 
were speedily drowned by the in- 
terested mob in the galleries; de- 
crees were passed, not by sober and 
earnest deliberation, but by salaried 
strength of lung. The abolition of 
all titles of nobility was carried by 
“horrible yells,” the originators 
whereof vehemently applauded at 
the popular desecrations, judging 
such demolition a triumph. When 
the question of religion was moot- 
ed the galleries were of opinion 
that “the aristocrats should be 
hanged, and that then all would be 
well.” A gentleman who objected 
to their disorderly cries was silenc- 
ed. Henceforward their vocifera- 
tions, their insults and threats, were 
looked upon as part and parcel 
of the legislative machinery.* Day 
by day the Assembly was ominously 
reminded of its true lord and mas- 
ter, and on a certain occasion forty 
thousand men surrounded its doors 
to extort the dismissal of ministers, 
letting fall at the same time the 
dark word assassination. Depu- 
ties of the Right were openly threat- 
ened in streets and public resorts, 
or their effigies were represented 
with a cord round the neck. The 
weak breath contained in the pro- 
test which they could still make 
against deeds of violence and op- 
pression was finally beaten out of 
them. Before the expiration of the 
appointed time more than four hun- 
dred members of the Assembly had 
* P, 171. 
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laid down their arms, giving an 
easy preponderance to the revolu- 
tionary party. 

The Ancien Régime had had two 
crying abuses, which met with 
wholesale dealing at the hands of 
the people. The nobles of the 
eighteenth century continued to 
be rewarded for the services ren- 
dered by their ancestors under the 
full working of the feudal system. 
In the second place, the king had 
so successfully drawn all things to 
himself that he looked upon the 
resources of France as private pro- 
perty. Here was a real work to be 
done, though its permanence and 
thoroughness entirely depended 
upon the manner of the execution. 
Social reforms, like physical growth 
and natural changes, require to be 
matured, and not brought suddenly 
to light before they are fully dével- 
oped. Their premature birth may 
involve fearful consequences to 
the nation. Both king and States- 
General set themselves to their task 
in the full buoyancy of hope, and 
without manifesting any fears that 
the old house which they sought to 
rebuild might crumble under the 
mason’s hammer. The scaffolding 
which they erected affected, indeed, 
the whole building. It was a ques- 
tion of equalizing taxation, of giv- 
ing the Tiers-Etat. their proper 
share in the pecuniary affairs of 
their order, of subjecting all de- 
mands and loans to the consent of 
the States-General, of bringing the 
budget under its strict supervision, 
of restricting salaries and appoint- 
ments, even those of the king’s 
household, and of placing a balance 
of power in the hands of provincial 
assemblies. A true reform of this 
nature would have caused the 
stagnant blood to flow, and have 
carried it to the extremities of the 
body by erecting throughout France 
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small centres of government, and 
by degrees the last fetters of the 
feudal system would have disap- 
peared. The equalizing of taxa- 
fion alone completely changed the 
condition of the peasant, who, in- 
stead of paying fifty-three francs in 
the hundred, would be no longer 
required to contribute more than 
twenty-five, or even sixteen. But 
the very complex nature of the 
operation rendered wise slowness 
indispensable; every step on the 
road of so thorough a transforma- 
tion should have been felt before- 
hand and taken at length with 
modest rather than proud assu- 
rance. In England a quarter of a 
century has been necessary to real- 
ize farlesser changes. But the men 
in power were eager to show a 
stroke of their hand. They reject- 
ed all gradual steps leading up to a 
consummation much to be desired, 
overruled the timidity of Louis 
XVI. (which, in this case at least, 
was laudatory), and resolved to re- 
store the house from top to bottom 
by contract—for the Contrat Social 
was little more or less. It treated 
men as units and cut them after 
one fashion. It would have sup- 
pressed all inequality, and legislat- 
ed for that imaginary composition 
of the philosophical eighteenth cen- 
tury, “a being who desires happi- 
ness and has the faculty of reason- 
ing ”’—an axiom which may be ap- 
plied to the few but not to the 
many. Inacountry suchas France 
the nobility is a natural growth, 
which cannot be checked by paper 
laws; for, M. Taine remarks, “ sup- 
pressed by them, it breaks forth 
afresh by the very nature of things, 
and the legislator has but the choice 
of two courses, either to leave it 
unused or to make it fruitful; to 
hold it aloof from the common weal 
or to attach it to the public ser- 
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vice.” * Everywhere in all society 
which has existed for a certain 
time a predominating element is 
discernible, be it grounded on 
wealth, longevity, or real merit. 
In France the titles of nobility 
took their rise from feudal times; 
but, exclusive as were its ranks, it 
is a matter of fact that excellence 
of various kinds found admittance. 
Within its circle the statesman, the 
popular leader, the independent 
and competent politician naturally 
made their place. A body of men 
who are above the daily needs of 
life, who do not depend upon their 
neighbors to satisfy its wants, are 
an important feature in national 
scenery. If a law tries to reduce 
the soil to a dreary level it is plain 
that the country at large must be a 
loser. The nobleman whose abili- 
ties and position are not utilized 
will divert his attention to another 
channel. He will cultivate a pas- 
sion, a mania, or he will become a 
dilettante. And even should he 
be without great talents the art in 
which his class excels—knowledge 
of the world and of men—will be 
neglected. He who might have 
developed into a statesman remains 
a country gentleman with low en- 
ergies for the turf or the gambling- 
table. The resource of innate 
breeding should be turned to na- 
tional account; and breeding is 
analogous to learning. It is. fos- 
tered and ministered to by a good 
education. But the Constituent 
Assembly rose superior to the ex- 
perience of tradition, and rejected 
every project which would have 
maintained degrees in the govern- 
ment machinery. Its model con- 
stitution resulted in a chamber where 
every individual might lay a claim 
to individual rights. To monarchi- 
cal concentration there succeeded, 
* P, 189. 
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therefore, the reaction of complete 
alienation, or to the planetary sys- 
tem revolving round a brilliant 
sun a mathematical problem of 
figures in juxtaposition, each dis- 
tinct and apart from the others. 
If the Ancien Régime had been one- 
sided, the Contrat Social was no 
less so; for in pulling down the 
feudal structure it acquitted itself 
of one part only of an operation 
which had two sides. The debtors 
were considered to the total exclu- 
sion of the creditors, and an at- 
tempt was made to found liberty 
by violating property. Even at 
the time the Assembly was remind- 
ed by murmurs of dissent from va- 
rious parts that, by its very decree 
for the abolition of feudal rights, it 
had left undone those things which 
it ought to have done. A contem- 
porary document complains of it 
in no measured terms that, thinking 
to crush the feudal system, its en- 
franchising land had brought about 
a very different result: that where- 
as the so-called seigneur was an 
actionable usurper, the “ abomina- 
ble decree” of 1790 was entirely 
to the advantage of the manor- 
holder in its working. Thus abol- 
ishing the feudal system by the 
letter of its laws, and practically 
making distinctions between privi- 
leges and privileges, levelling in- 
equalities, and building nothing 
in their place, the constitution 
defeated its own object. It pre- 
vented the creditors and the deb- 
tors from coming to terms, and 
in an extraordinary emergency in- 
vented no ordinary methods of 
compensation, such as provision for 
the repayment of feudal tenures, 
borrowing bank, or system of an- 
nuities. The peasant put his own 
interpretation on the bungling 
phrase of the law. From the first 
proclamation of the Rights of Man 
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his one notion has been that hence- 
forward he is to owe nobody any- 
thing, and he is determined to 
carry out his fixedidea. The popu- 
lar views on this point led to the 
systematic violence perpetrated un- 
der the shadow of equality. For 
the former privileged caste the re- 
action was indeed terrible. Not 
only did the jsacgueries carry fire 
and desolation into the homes of 
the provincial seigneurs, but the 
latter found themselves suddenly 
without any resources. Many of 
them lived on privileges of the 
manor and on the interest of free- 
hold property (fonds loud a bail 
perpétuel). Now half of this income 
was suppressed by the law, and the 
other half was taken away from 
them in spite of it by the resistance 
of the lower orders. The enor- 
mous sum of 123,000,000 of rev- 
enue, representing at that time a 
capital of two and a half milliards, 
and the same amount from the sup- 
pressed tithes, passed from the 
creditors’ into the debtors’ hands, 
preparing, as M. Taine remarks, 
that universal bankruptcy in France 
which was to annul all contracts 
and abolish all debts.* 

It may be asked, “ What is there 
inaname?” The Assembly put a 
high price upon such articles, de- 
claring by a finical law that the 
real family name alone, not the 
title of property, must in future be 
borne. The aristocracy of those 
days hardly knew itself under its 
veritable appellation, so that to 
order it to revert to its original 
name was to impose a small revo- 
lution upon its habits. It required, 
indeed, some practice to recognize 
M. de Mirabeau in M. Riquetti or 
M. de Lafayette in M. Motier, and 
a great deal of attention on their 
parts to prevent in an unguarded 
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moment any advertence to their 
former names. Every French citi- 
zen was forbidden to bear a title, 
crest, or arms, or to own a liv- 
ery. The offence was visited by 
a heavy fine, and its perpetrator’s 
name was struck off the civil and 
military list as incapable. The 
mere signing of a former name in a 
fit of distraction was visited by the 
same penalty. Viewed by the law 
of development, it is not difficult to 
realize the consequences of such 
legislation. The day was not far 
off when death, not fine, was visited 
upon the unfortunately absent man 
who should be mindful of his for- 
mer name at the critical moment of 
signing a deed. 

The testamentary regulations en- 
acted by the Legislative Assem- 
bly may be regarded as the burial 
of the feudal system ; for not only 
was the Ancien Régime destroyed, 
but it was shrouded and put into 
its coffin, lest perchance life might 
be again breathed into its dead 
bones. The Convention then re- 
stricted the father’s power over his 
property to one-tenth of the whole, 
and commanded the division of 
fortunes. But if the old state of 
things had been made chiefly for 
the upper classes, the new order, 
in seeming to bring all men back 
to a stricter natural harmony, most 
successfully placed the former hold- 
ers of privileges beyond its walls. 
The income, property, peace, lib- 
erty, and ancestral home of the 
nobleman, together with his life 
and the safety of those dear to him, 
were in the hands of an adminis- 
tration nominated by the crowd. 
He alone is ineligible at elections, 
decried by newspapers, driven 
away from under his own roof. 
For the space of two years the per- 
secuted class beyond the pale of 
equality endured every kind otf 
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outrage and molestation, partly, 
perhaps, from their custom of seek- 
ing the initiative from the throne, 
whose occupant could barely man- 
age to exist himself from hand to 
mouth. “It is absolutely contrary 
to the Rights of Man,” says a con- 
temporary letter from Franche- 
Comté, “to be perpetually exposed 
to the danger of assassination from 
rogues who every day and all day 
confound liberty with — license.” 
Others write: 


“We do not regret our privileges or 
our nobility ; but how shall we bear the 
oppression to which we are subjected ? 
Security exists no more for us, for our 
property or our families. Every day 
wretches who are our debtors, or small 
farmers who rob us of our due, threaten 
us de la torche ou de la lanterne. No day 
passes, no night comes, but we fear it 
may not end without disturbance. Our 
persons are exposed to the most atro- 
cious outrages, our houses to the search 
of atroop of armed tyrants. Our land 
rems are robbed with impunity, our 
possessions are openly attacked. Suf- 
fering the whole brunt of taxation, they 
ask us as muchas they please ; in certain 
places our whole income will not suffice 
to bear the overpowering demand. We 
may not complain without running the 
risk of assassination. Our very religion 
is not free, and one of us had to submit 
to a ransacking of his house for giving 
shelter to an old curé of eighty belong- 
ing to his parish, who refused to take the 
oath. This is our destiny ; we shall not 
be so miserably weak as to submit to it. 
We hold our right of resistance not of 
the decrees of the National Assembly 
but of the natural law. We shall fly. If 
it be necessary we will die rather than 
live under so atrocious an anarchy. If 
it be not destroyed we will never put 
our foot again on French soil.” * 


The 120,000 Frenchmen to whom 
these words applied left a country, 
even their own, where, “ respecting 
the law, they were beyond the 
law.” + 

Hitherto we have considered 
only the ruins produced, by {the 


* P, 209. +P. 210. 
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Assembly—its negations. We have 
now come to the one department 
which contained anything like a 
germ of affirmation. The essence 
of the constitution which it fabri- 
cated was the so-called balance of 
power, the rendering each func- 
tionary independent and, as it were, 
self-sufficing. Obedience was to 
become spontaneous and no lon- 
ger compulsory, and to every elec- 
tion, however insignificant, was to 
be applied the plan of universal 
suffrage. Power, which had been 
dragged from the top of the ladder, 
rested on its last step in the hands 
of municipal officers. It was they, 
and they alone, who could demand 
arrears in tax-paying, and who 
might collar the public disturber 
with impunity. They alone could 
order out-the garde nationale, or 
policemen, and it was they, assist- 
ed by certain commissioners nomi- 
nated by the Commune, who fixed 
the rate of taxation for each indi- 
vidual.- Their own description of 
themselves in one particular in- 
stance gives the whole reason for 
their prominence: they were the 
“immediate representatives of the 
people.” * That there were 40,- 
ooo sovereign bodies of this kind 
in France did not, in the popular 
mind, detract from the advantages 
of their position. Their domain 
was as extensive as the kingdom, 
and their task above the powers of 
man; for after the work of demo- 
lition came the business of con- 
structing afresh a new social order. 
The bricks of the fallen edifice had 
to be disposed of, and to the 
municipal officers was committed 
their destination. Four milliards 
of church property, and two and a 
half milliards confiscated after the 
departure of the emigrants, fell to 
their tender mercies. From seven 
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to eight thousand male religious 
and 30,000 nuns were on their 
hands, requiring some sort of pro- 
vision; and 46,000 ecclesiastics, 
faithful to their conscience, had to 
be driven away from their posts, 
replaced, and later exiled and im- 
prisoned. They were even obliged 
to descend to lower details, and to 
teach the public the new territori- 
al limits of a constitution which 
dabbled in geography. All statis- 
tics had to be remodelled, and on 
the municipality devolved the re- 
sponsibility of all tax payments, 
provision for the National Guard, 
public security, the supply of the 
market in the face of distress. Its 
functions began with the dawn of 
human life and ended only with it, 
extending to every department of 
possible need. Power was diffused 
instead of remaining concentrated 
in the hands of one; and, seeing the 
very complex nature of its require- 
ments, the statement of an orator 
in the Assembly to the effect that 
“ out of 40,000 municipalities there 
were 20,000 whose officers could 
neither read nor write,” augured 
ill for the immediate future of 
France. The chambermaid who 
becomes mistress glories in her 
insolence, and the municipalities 
made a vain show of understand- 
ing the primary arts, proving by 
their conduct that they were 
quite baffled by them. In many 
places patois was spoken so that 
the philosophical directions in the 
language of the period which ar- 
rived from Paris were an aggrava- 
tion of torment. Besides the mu- 
nicipal ignorance there was the 
municipal fear of the peasantry 
which caused them to be lenient 
on the taxes. They who had left 
their oxen to direct social changes 
could measure better than their 
superiors all the capabilities of 
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popular futy, so they preferred to 
buy their repose at the price of the 
country’s loss. In town the muni- 
cipalities were better instructed, 
and generally nominated from the 
middle class; but there is a great 
distinction between the knowledge 
of reading and writing and experi- 
ence of the law. Consummate law- 
yers alone who were prepared to 
recognize a leading spirit could 
have hoped to disentangle the mat- 
ted ball. It was not to be suppos- 
ed that those who had created the 
authority should fall down and 
worship it. Rather they would say, 
“We nominated a machine to do 
our will.” The importance thus 
conferred was reversible and might 
be reclaimed at the first symptom 
of insubordination. In short, the 
only construction of the Assembly 
threatened ruin after a few months’ 
service. The municipal officer dis- 
covered the extent of his import- 
ance by the working of the system. 
He was but a cat’s»paw, covered 
with a scarf of office to legalize by 
his presence the worst excesses of 
the multitude. An institution is 
judged by its outcome; municipal 
power resulted in universal suffrage, 
in virtue of which every active 
citizen should direct his attention 
to public affairs. For its adequate 
working in France at that time M. 
Taine thinks that two days a week 
should haye been set apart by the 
120,000 electors; for, he says, in 
the United States it has been cal- 
culated that one was necessary. 
Two classes of persons were ex- 
cluded from the new privileges— 
domestic servants and day laborers 
living on their hire. With this ex- 
ception the right of voting was 
open to the smallest social condi- 
tion, and the contributor of ten 
francs a year was eligible at elec- 
tions of the district and of the de- 
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partment. No more striking con- 
tradiction of the Ancien Régime could 
have been imagined; for whereas 
its axiom had been the government 
of the few, the social hands were 
now asked to solve the most knotty 
problems. The very people who 
enjoyed the luxury of spare time 
were condemned to idleness, and 
the shop-keepers, farmers, and me- 
chanics of all kinds and degrees 
were called from their counter, 
their plough, their tools, to sit and 
deliberate in the principal district 
town, with the conviction that they 
were suffering a hardship for the 
public weal. But the multitude do 
not easily submit to mental labor. 
After six months of service the ma- 
jority returned to their homely avo- 
cations, leaving a relative minority 
in power. Each village could pro- 
duce on an average five or six un- 
fledged politicians, every bourg from 
twenty to thirty, the towns several 
hundred, and Paris some thousands. 
These-were the governors of France 
after the natural siftings had been 
gone through, and two classes of 
men recruited their ranks: the ex- 
altés and the déclassés. The sove- 
reignty of the people was a theme 
which found its heartiest echo in 
feverish brains and _ prejudiced 
minds, and which was specially 
sweet to ex-monks, intruded curés, 
local newsmongers and orators, be- 
cause it was an advertisement of 
themselves. * Patriotic clubs all 
over the country propagated it with 
flaming zeal, and by degrees these 
centres of the wildest talk directed 
public opinion and superseded the 
very constitution which gave them 
birth. Let it not be forgotten that 
the Assembly had followed Rous- 
seau’s plan, and legislated for im- 
aginary beings, not for Frenchmen 
of the eighteenth century. In M. 
Taine’s expressive words, “In order 
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to remodel a decayed society, it 
had invented a machine which of 
itself would have introduced dis- 
order into a peaceful state of 
things.” The noisy clubs misnam- 
ed “ patriotic ” were a striking figure 
of its influence. It had reduced 
the population of France to twenty- 
six millions of atoms, all independ- 
ent of each other and self-sufficing. 
It now remained to be proved how 
the sum’ would work, or whether, 
indeed, the atoms would not con- 
sider themselves quite equal to 
neighbors like themselves. In this 
system of equality we have seen 
that the municipalities inherited 
the shreds of power. They were 
not slow to make it felt. The As- 
sembly was their commanding offi- 
cer, and, as such, it was looked 
upon as an enemy. The local mu- 
nicipalities were wont to use pre- 
ventive measures to proclaim their 
own perfect state of atomy. These 
consisted in the taking of fortress- 
es, in’ pillaging arsenals, in under- 
mining the loyalty of the military, 
and in outraging commanders. All 
through France the 40,000 munici- 
palities were like citadels, which 
granted a free passage to traffic 
only when they pleased, and not to 
be pleased was an arbitrary use of 
power difficult to resist. A certain 
messenger carrying money to the 
Swiss government from the Assem- 
bly was five months on the road, 
owing to local authorities. But it 
is easy to see how 40,000 small 
principalities would interfere with 
the central power. It would come 
at last to this: that no man could 
travel without being asked his 
business, that national interests 
would be swallowed up in local 
pettinesses, that, in short, France 
would exist no longer. Putting, 
then, this state of things at its 
best, each little centre would enjoy 
VOL, XXX.—44 
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peace under the government of its 
magistrates. But we may not ex- 
pect a similar result from men who 
have been duly indoctrinated with 
their rights. Eligible to become a 
National Guard or entitled to a 
vote, the smallest peasant has un- 
learnt obedience to ape at com- 
manding, and observers who see 
him after several years’ absence 
find that he is radically changed. 
A mass of confused notions is at 
work in his brain—a compound 
of government, royalty, religion, 
dogma, foreign powers, perils from 
within and from without, political 
affairs at home and abroad which 
he believes himself called wpon to 
settle in virtue of the constitution. 


**T should never end,” says M. Taine, 
‘‘if | undertook to enumerate the riots 
in which magistrates are obliged to tol- 
erate or to sanction popular risings, to 
shut up churches, to expel or imprison 
priests, to suppress tolls, to tax corn, to 
allow officials such as bakers, corn-mer- 
chants, ecclesiastics, nobles, and officers 
to be hung, assaulted, or massacred. 
Ninety-four thick bundles of documents 
at the National Archives are filled with 
acts of violence, and still do not contain 
two-thirds of the whole.” * 


The first consequence of the 
‘plenary independence” granted 
by the constitution to local centres 
was to prevent the circulation of 
corn and to cause a famine not 
due to natural but to moral obsta- 
cles. 


“ The armed peasantry of Mantua, St. 
Claude, and Septmoncel,” says a docu- 
ment, “has again cut off food from the 


Gex country. No corn whatever gets 
to it: every passage is guarded. With- 
out the assistance of the Geneva govern- 
ment, which consents to lend it eight 
hundred coupées of wheat, the people 
will be obliged either to die of hunger or 
to take the corn by armed force from the 
municipalities who intercept it.” 


Narbonne starves Toulon, and 
*P. 315. 
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the navigation on the Languedoc 
canal is entirely stopped. Blouses 
throng at every turn in the road to 
enforce their votes with the strength 
of their fists. In some parts of 
France they trace the itinerary of 
the corn wagons, and, when they 
are accused of emptying the mar- 
kets, reply with a threat that they 
will satisfy their needs by pillage. 
At Tours from three to four hun- 
dred laboring men beseech the 
municipality to force them to lessen 
the price of corn. But the cause 
of the evil is not want or bad _ har- 
vests; it lies in the working of the 
constitution, in the system of self- 
sufficing units. 

When the very principle of pro- 
perty is shaken it is not likely that 
individuals will fare better than the 
public. They pay aheavy taxation 
for the rights of man, and jacgue- 
ries more or less’ violent are its out- 
ward expression. /acgueries were 
popular risings, fearful in their 
power of destruction, against per- 
sons in possession. As early as 
1789 chronic fermentation in Brit- 
tany assumed an organic character, 
and there, as elsewhere, the desire 
to attack was parent to an imagi- 
nary decree of the Assembly where- 
by it became lawful to declare war 
against proprietors. ‘To quote one 
example amongst many, we may 
choose that of M. Guillin, who lived 
in his chateau at Poleymieux with 
his wife and two young children. 
On the pretext of searching for 
fire-arms the municipality appear- 
ed one June morning in 1791, fol- 
lowed by three hundred National 
Guards. Resistance was the signal 
for a regular attack, and when once 
the popular machine had been set 
in motion it was quite hopeless to 
stop it. Vainly Mme. Guillin, with 
her two helpless children in her 
arms, summoned the municipal of- 
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ficers to dotheir duty. The house 
was ransacked, then set on fire, and 
her husband was on the point of 
being burnt alive when he was en- 
couraged tocome down. Themob 
hacked him to pieces, beheaded 
him and stuck his head on toa pike, 
cut up his body, sending a bit to 
all the parishes who had taken part 
in the tumult against his chateau, 
and then soaked their hands in his 
blood. . 

“I like fraternity so much,” said 
a witty Frenchman, “ that if I had 
a brother I would call him my 
cousin.” Besides the aristocrats 
there was another class on whom 
the burden of popular fury more 
particularly vented itself. A double 
character in the clergy rendered 
them specially odious to the pro- 
pagators of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. ‘The philosophy of the 
eighteenth century culminated in 
unbelief, and the bitterness suggest- 
ed by impiety is a fitting parallel to 
the deadly hatred manifested by 
the people to all those who pos- 
sessed. A well-founded complaint 
had been made against the nobles 
that they ate and did not work; 
and the same, whilst it could be 
said of the higher order of clergy, 
by no means applied to the host of 
toiling curés and vicaires spread 
over the length and breadth of 
France, or to certain religious or- 
ders who were true to their voca- 
tion up to the outburst of the Revo- 
lution. We have considered the 
capabilities, properly directed, of a 
nobility as a source of moral riches 
to its country. In the same way 
the religious bodies formed an im- 
portant element in the national 
composition. ‘They were the work- 
ing bees of society, and offered by 
their collective strength 4 power 
for good which no individual efforts 
could rival. Conscience, actiyity, 
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and heroism have various needs 
which: they only in the long run 
can supply. By their rule they 
were bound to propagate learning, 
to teach the primary arts, to help 
the poor and the sick, and by so 
doing to relieve the state of a heavy 
burden. It was not benevolence 
to mankind which had suggested 
their call, but the higher motive of 
the love of God—the only one which 
can command the patient and tender 
performance of drudgery. In vir- 
tue of the Rights of Man the eight 
thousand male religious and thirty 
thousand nuns in France were cast 
loose upon the world and barely 
provided with necessaries by a 
state whose suffering members they 
had tended. It was said at the 
Reformation that bad priests made 
good reformers, and it might have 
been alleged against the willing c- 
devant monks that they became 
ardent upholders of the liberty of 
the period. In general more re- 
laxation was to be found amongst 
men than amongst women, but, fer- 
vent or worldly-minded, they had 
reached one of those fearful periods 
in human annals when Almighty 
God seems to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, and to give mena 
special opportunity of choosing a 
homeless Master. When the state 
confiscated the goods of religious 
houses it was less for the benefit of 
its purse than to establish the axiom 
that in the name of equality dis- 
tinct bodies must cease to exist. 
As an orator of the Assembly ex- 
pressed it, “ As soon as one enters a 
corporation one ought to love it 
as one’s family.” The state aimed 
at entire monopoly of obedience 
and affection. But in this depart- 
ment it proved itself entirely un- 
worthy of the succession which had 
been bequeathed to it. The im- 
mense wealth which had come 
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down and accumulated through 
forty generations for a definite pur- 
pose—the instruction of children, 
the care of the old and the sick, 
provision for the poor and for spirit- 
ual needs—the wanton heir had 
squandered in bad speculations or 
involved in his own bankruptcy 
till, as M. Taine remarks, it no 
longer furnished wherewith to pay 
a school-mistress, a curé, or even 
to purchase a basin of soup.* Yet 
justice as a cardinal virtue takes 
precedence of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

It is very easy, as we have seen, 
and the note of the false reformer, 
to meet abuse by destruction. But 
the instantaneous cutting off of 
tithes was a wholly inadequate mea- 
sure, which totally defeated its own 
object, and added one-seventh to 
the proprietor, who found himself 
suddenly freed from a payment 
which had come down from Char- 
lemagne. Thus one hundred and 
twenty-three millions of interest 
and two and a half milliards of 
capital were placed in the hands 
of those who least needed it—the 
richest land proprietors of France. 
The second part of the operation 
was not more skilfully managed. 
The four and a half milliards of 
landed property appeared to the 
new politicians in the light of a 
bottomless abyss, from which they 
fearlessly drew food for their wildest 
speculations. In the meantime the 
lawful guardians of the inheritance 
depended for their maintenance on 
a hostile state whose treasury was 
always empty, and whose fraternity 
grudged them the most miserable 
pittance. 

God works all things unto the 
good of his elect. On the 12th 
July, 1790, the civil constitution of 
the clergy was established by law. 


* P. 220. 
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Confiscation of property, sequestra- 
tion of goods, had been strokes 
aimed at the human part of the 
church ; but this decree affected her 
soul, the very breath of spiritual 
life. It requires sometimes half:a 
century of human thought to ar- 
rive at some comprehension of one 
act of persecution, and now, with 
the light of nearly a hundred years, 
our feeble minds may grasp the 
whole significance of that seeming- 
ly disastrous decree. In countries 
where church and state are closely 
allied the gradual formation of a 
national church is the evil to be 
feared. Anglicanism is an illustra- 
tion of the point; Josephism and 
Gallicanism were beginnings of the 
disorder which divine Providence 
happily frustrated. The French 
clergy were reminded by persecu- 
tion that they were before all things 
children, not of Bourbon dynasty, 
but of Peter. A decree is voted 
which puts their Catholic con- 
sciences at strife with civil alle- 
giance. ‘Shall it be death or sacri- 
fice to the idol? Infidel though he 
may be, M. Taine is struck with 
the effect of this law, and he has 
admirably brought out its remarka- 
ble point as connected with the 
fortunes of the church: “The 
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French priest was French; you 
make him ultramontane. . . . If 
you want to understand the disci- 
pline and influence of our contem- 
porary clergy, go to the source: you 
will find it in the decree of the 
National Assembly.” * 

Who that could have witnessed 
the departures, full of ignominy, 
which followed would have realized 
the extraordinary blessings which 
were stored up for France in that 
cup of bitterness ? 

We, who have the faith which M. 
Taine possesses not, may look at 
the successive phases of the French 
Revolution through the mirror of 
the church. Developing the con- 
sequences which ‘he has laid down 
with so much fairness, it would not 
be too much to say that “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,” the motto 
of what was perverted into a false 
reformation, were to usher in a new 
era for Catholicism in France. 
Strength is perfected in infirmity. 
Independence was to spring from 
the severance of Gallican tradi- 
tions, life from the levellings of 
equality, a closer union of Catho- 
lic hearts from the conviction that 
fraternity without the love of God 
is the worst form of human selfish- 
ness. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


Mr. JoHN Forster’s Life of 
Charles Dickens was one of the 
most disappointing of books. Its 
. literary defects are glaring, and— 


* The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by 
his sister-in-law and his eldest daughter. 2 vols. 
12mo, pp. xii. 544, 536. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1879. 

The Life of Charles Dickens. By John For- 
ster. Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvi. 528, 
xiv. 558. London: Chapman & Hall. 1876. 


OF CHARLES DICKENS.* 


considering Mr. Forster's experi- 
ence in biographical composition 
—are surprising also. In spite of 
the universal interest in the subject 
it is a very hard book toread; and, 
in spite of the long and warm 
friendship between the author and 
his hero, it omits a multitude of im- 
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portant matters that everybody ex- 
pected to find in it. Mr. Forster 
no doubt stood so close to Dickens 
that he could not see him. Cer- 
tainly he failed to draw either a 
vivid portrait of the man or a pic- 
ture of the striking scenes amidsts 
which his busy life was passed and 
the notable characters by whom he 
was surrounded. 

Nor is this the worst. The 
book was not only disappointing 
but disenchanting. We laid it 
down with the impression that the 
real Charles Dickens was a much 
less amiable person than the ideal 
creator of Little Nell and the 
Christmas Carol. Mr. Forster show- 
ed us so much of his discussions 
and displeasures with publishers, 
his eagerness for money, his absorp- 
tion in his own works, successes, 
pleasures, ailments, and troubles, 
that we could not help suspecting 
a hard nature underneath the genial 
and sympathetic manner, and won- 
dering how much of the tenderness 
in his books was the expression of 
a generous heart and how much 
was mere artifice. This unfortunate 
effect was in great part owing to 
the biographer’s imperfect sense of 
proportion. The unpleasant things 
are thrust into unnecessary promi- 
nence. The data for correcting the 
first bad impression are in the book, 
but they are put out of sight and 
overwhelmed. And it must be 
confessed that the exhibition which 
the great novelist is allowed to 
make of himself in Forster’s pages 
is in some respects deplorable. 
The story of his unhappy boyhood 
is now familiar to all the world. It 
has long been known that in David 
Copperfield he told something of 
- his own experiences; it was not 
suspected until Forster’s book ap- 
peared how many of the painful 
scenes of the earlier pages were 
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narratives nearly exact of his own 
childish griefs and hardships. All 
through life Charles Dickens felt 
the neglect and privation to which 
he had been exposed in youth as 
a gross wrong and indignity. It 
would perhaps be unjust to say that 
he was naturally selfish; or if we 
allow ourselves to use the adjective 
at all it must be in a restricted 
sense less odious than that which 
is generally attached to it. His 
was a selfishness not inconsistent 
with warm friendships, generous 
emotions, and a strong feeling for 
others. It was probably the natural 
result of his early experiences that 
his thoughts became to a remark- 
able extent concentrated upon him- 
self, and as he grew rich and famous 
the habit of self-absorption increas- 
ed. As he prospered, moreover, 
he saw himself through the cloud 
of popular incense, crowned with a 
nimbus ; and then we suspect that he 
looked back upon his boyish trials 
with a new sense of resentment, 
thinking how nearly he had missed 
his career through his parents’ fail- 
ure to appreciate and their neglect 
to take care of him. We do not be- 
lieve that he ever forgave his fa- 
ther and mother. In the five vol- 
umes of the Zzfe and Letters there 
is not a line addressed to either of 
them; there is not a really affec- 
tionate allusion to either. The fa- 
ther died in 1851, the mother in 
1863. 

The plain truth of the whole 
matter seems to be that Mr. John 
Dickens, the father, was constitu- 
tionally prone to bankruptcy and 
always in pecuniary straits. When 
Charles was ten or twelve years old 
the family difficulties came to a 
head. Everything was seized or 
sold. The elder Dickens was 
lodged in a debtors’ prison, whith- 
er his wife followed him, and em- 
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ployment was found for Charles in 
a blacking warehouse owned by one 
of his relatives. We can feel for 
the humiliations of a sensitive boy 
put to a disagreeable occupation, 
with vulgar associates, and then 
left to shift for himself; but we 
confess that we cannot help be- 
stowing a compassionate thought 
upon the father and mother, too, 
and wondering whether they felt 
humiliated and distressed in jail, or 
dissatisfied with their associates, 
and whether after all they were so 
much to blame for letting one of 
their boys (they had several chil- 
dren) earn his living at a respecta- 
ble employment. Nosuch thoughts 
occurred to Charles Dickens. “ It 
is wonderful to me,” he wrote long 
afterwards, in a fragment of auto- 
biography given to the world by 
Mr. Forster, “how I could have 
been so easily cast away at such an 
age. It is wonderful to me that, 
even after ny descent into the poor 
little drudge I had been since we 
came to London, no one had com- 
passion enough on me—a child of 
singular abilities, quick, eager, de- 
licate, and soon hurt bodily or 
mentally—to suggest that some- 
thing might have been spared, as 
certainly it might have been, to 
place me at any common school.” 
The eider Dickens obtained his re- 
lease from prison after awhile, and 
the family went to live in hum- 
ble lodgings, Charles remaining at 
the warehouse, where his principal 
business was tying up bottles. “I 
saw my father coming in at the 
door,” he writes, “one day when 
we were very busy, and I wonder- 
ed how he could bear it.” When 
Charles was at last removed from 
the blacking-bottles it was in con- 
sequence of a quarrel between his 
father and the owner of the estab- 
lishment. The quarrel was accom- 
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modated, and the boy was invited 
to return. “I do not write re- 
sentfully or angrily,” continues the 
autobiography, “for I know how 
all these things have worked to- 
gether to make me what I am; but 
I never afterwards forgot, I never 
shall forget, I never can forget that 
my mother was warm for my being 
sent back.” 

An ill-natured biographer might 
say that Charles Dickens had his 
revenge when he afterwards impal- 
ed both his parents on his pen and 
held them up to ridicule in his nov- 
els. Doubtless it never occurred 
to him that he was guilty of unfilial 
conduct in caricaturing them for 
the amusement of the public. His 
sense of what was kind and pro- 
per in such cases was sometimes 
strangely obtuse. His friend Leigh 
Hunt was the original of the airy 
but odious Harold Skimpole in 
Bleak House. Everybody knew the 
portrait, and a painful correspon- 
dence ensued between the novelist 
and his victim. The deformed lit- 
tle Miss Moucher, in David Cop- 
perfield, was sketched from a gro- 
tesque oddity among Dickens’ ac- 
quaintances, and she was deeply 
hurt by the liberty taken with her 
peculiarities. The ridiculous Flora 
of Little Dorrit was a portrait of an 
old sweetheart; let us hope that 
she has never recognized her pic- 
ture. Dickens represented his fa- 
ther in the person of Wilkins Mi- 
cawber. The embarrassments of 
the Micawber family were substan- 
tially copied from the experiences 
of his own home; the scenes in the 
King’s Bench Prison were sketched 
from his early recollections; the 
mysterious “deed” which played 
so alarming a part when Mr. Mi- 
cawber’s difficulties came to a cri- 
sis stood for a deed of composition 
by which the elder Dickens tried to 
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settle with his creditors; the very 
door-plate on Micawber’s house 
was areminiscence. At the shabby 
home in Gower street a large brass 
plate announced “Mrs. Dickens’ 
Establishment for Young Ladies,” 
but no young ladies ever came to 
school, nor was the smallest pre- 
paration made for any. Precise- 
ly this circumstance is related also 
of the Micawbers; and it is tised 
again in the description of the house 
of the Wilfers in Our Mutual Friend. 
A large part of the early chapters of 
Copperfield is absolutely identical 
with the fragment of autobiography 
entrusted to Mr. Forster—identical 
in incidents, and even in language 
save for the change of proper 
names. This, however, is not all. 
The absurdities of manner and 
disposition and the inflated speech 
of Wilkins Micawber were in close 
imitation of Mr. John Dickens. 
It was impossible to mistake that 
condescending roll of many syl- 
lables, delivered with “a certain 
indescribable air of doing some- 
thing genteel.” But among the 
friends of the author there was no 
secret about the original of Micaw- 
ber. Mr. Forster pleads in justifi- 
cation of his friend that Micawber 
after all is an amiable character, 
for whom all readers have a kindly 
feeling. Nevertheless he is an ex- 
cessively ridiculous character—one 
of the most ludicrous in the entire 
Dickens gallery—and it is just in 
what was absurd and contemptible 
that Dickens sketched his father. 

A similar excuse has been made 
for his treatment of his mother, 
who is caricatured as Mrs. Nickle- 
by. ‘ The foibles of Mr. Micaw- 
ber and of Mrs. Nickleby,” says 
Mr. Forster, “however laughable, 
make neither of them in speech or 
character less lovable.” Weak so 
far as it refers to the Micawber 
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portrait, this apology is wholly in- 

applicable tothe case of Mrs. Nick- 

leby. The foibles of that very 

foolish and garrulous old lady per- 

haps dd not make her “in speech 

or character less lovable,” because 

she is not lovable at all. She is 

‘“‘ well-meaning enough,” to quote 

the author’s words; but she never 

utters an intelligent remark, or 

does a sensible action, or is any- 

thing, from the beginning of the 

story to the end, but a worry to 

her children and the butt of ri-- 
dicule. Everybody enjoys Mrs. 

Nickleby ; nobody would think of 
calling her lovable. In real life 
such a woman would be in the 

highest degree mortifying and ex- 

asperating to everybody around 

her. She is nothing but foibles 
and folly. Yet Dickens seemed to 
have no compunction about pre- 
senting his mother in this guise. 

We fear that he must have been in 
the habit among his friends of mak- 
ing fun of that poor lady’s ram- 
bling, inconsequential talk, as he 

certainly made fun of his fathers” 
pompous sentences. He told 

Forster, as a capital joke, that she 

did not recognize her own portrait : 

“Seeing only is believing, very 

often isn’t that, and even being 

the thing falls a long way short of 

believing it. Mrs. Nickleby her- 

self once asked me, as you know, 

if I really believed there ever was 

such awoman.” WJickleby and Cop- 

perfield were both published dur- 

ing the lifetime of his parents. 

It would have been kinder to 
Dickens’ memory if his friend had 
suppressed these facts. It would 
have been well, too, if Mr. Forster 
had exercised a stricter reserve in 
the publication of letters written 
during the first visit to America, 
We say nothing now about the 
American Notes or the American 
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chapters of Martin Chuszlewit ; bad 
as those productions were, the pri- 
vate correspondence penned dur- 
ing the tour in this country seems 
to have been a great deal wotse. It 
contains cordial references to many 
American men of letters for whom 
Dickens conceived a strong liking, 
but the general tone of all the let- 
ters, after the novelty of the wel- 
come had worn off, was extremely 
unpleasant. Flattered as Dickens 
was at first by the cordiality of his 
reception, he soon began to accept 
the popular homage as the natural 
penalty of greatness, and in his 
letters home he lampooned the 
people who paid it. Mr. Forster 
suppressed the names of those who 
were ridiculed in this way, but 
there was often enough in the nar- 
rative of attending circumstances 
to identify them in their own eyes 
and the eyes of.their friends; some 
could easily be recognized by the 
public; we have found one very 
cruel instance in which a name 
concealed by Forster is disclosed 
by the recently-published Zefters. 
The feeling of irritation grew upon 
Dickens very rapidly during the 
American tour, and before many 
weeks he really lost the power of 
judging either the country or the 
people. The habit of self-concen- 
tration to which we have alluded 
undoubtedly was his great obsta- 
cle to a true perception of Ame- 
rican life and manners. He saw 
everything as it affected his own 
comfort, his tastes, and his person- 
al interests ; and, like a true-born 
Englishman, he assumed, as a self- 
evident proposition, that all ways 
which differed from English ways 
were bad ways. Yet at the outset 
he certainly tried to be good-na- 
tured and fair. He wrote to Ma- 
cready (who had been in this coun- 
try and liked it): 


“My dear Macready, I desire to be so 
honest and just to those who have so 
enthusiastically and earnestly welcomed 
me that I burned the last letter I wrote 
to you—even to you, to whom I would 
speak as to myself—rather than let it 
come with anything that might seem 
like an ill-considered word of disap- 
pointment. I preferred that you should 
think me neglectful (if you could imagine 
anything so wild) rather than I should 
do wrong in this respect. Still it is of 
no ‘use. I am disappointed. This is 
not the republic I came to see ; this is 
not the republic of my imagination. I 
infinitely prefer a liberal monarchy— 
even with its sickening accompaniments 
of court circles—to such a government 
as this. The more I think of its youth 
and strength, the poorer and more tri- 
fling in a thousand aspects it appears in 
my eyes. In everything of which it has 
made a boast—excepting its education 
of the people and its care for poor chil- 
dren—it sinks immeasurably below the 
level I had placed it upon; and Eng- 
land, even England, bad and faulty as 
the old land is, and miserable as millions 
of her people are, rises in the compari- 
son. You live here, Macready, as I 
have sometimes heard you imagining! 
You! Loving you with all my heart 
and soul, and knowing what your dis- 
position really is, I would not condemn 
you to a year’s residence on this side of 
the Atlantic for any money. Freedom 
of opinion! Where is it? I see a press 
more mean, and paltry, and silly, and 
disgraceful than any country | ever 
knew. If that is its standard, here it is. 
But I speak of Bancroft, and am advis- 
ed to be silent on that subject, for he is 
‘a black sheep—a Democrat.’ I speak 
of Bryant, and am entreated to be more 
careful, for the same reason. I speak of 
international copyright, and am implor- 
ed not to ruin myself outright. I speak 
of Miss Martineau, and all parties—Slave 
Upholders and Abolitionists, Whigs, Ty- 
ler Whigs,and Democrats—shower down 
upon me a perfect cataract of abuse. 
‘But what has she done? Surely she 
praised America enough?’ ‘ Yes, but 
she told us of some of our faults; and 
Americans can’t bear to be told of their 
faults. Don’t split on that rock, Mr. 
Dickens, don’t write about America; 
we are so very suspicious.” Freedom 
of opinion! Macready, if I had been 
born here and had written my books in 
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this country, producing them with no ~ 


stamp of approval from any other land, 
it is my solemn belief that I should have 
lived and died poor, unnoticed, and a 
“black sheep’ to boot. I never was 
more convinced of anything than I am 
of that.” 


This epistle, which is not given 
by Forster, but will be found in the 
two volumes of Zefers recently 
published by Miss Dickens and 
Miss Hogarth, contains some glow- 
ing and almost enthusiastic praises 
of the generosity, good nature, can- 
dor, and politeness of the American 
people—praises so hearty that we 
are inclined to wonder not a little 
at the change soon manifested in 
the writer’s feelings. The change 
is hardly to be accounted for, it 
seems to us, by supposing that 
Dickens gradually discovered blem- 
ishes in the’ American character 
which were not apparent to him in 
the beginning. He never made a 
serious study of American life, or 
gave much thought to political, so- 
cial, or personal peculiarities in 
this country except so far as they 
affected him personally. Mr. For- 
ster’s Zife indicates pretty clearly, 
we think, how his detestation of Ame- 
rica began, and the Letters throw 
a still stronger light upon the sub- 
ject. Almost immediately after his 
arrival Dickens entered fiercely 
into the agitation of the interna- 
tional copyright question. There 
is no sort of dispute, of course, that 
he was entirely right in his position, 
and that he exercised only a legiti- 
mate privilege of free speech in 
urging as he did the moral consid- 
erations upon which the long-de- 
ferred settlement ought to depend. 
It is undeniable, moreover, that the 
spirit in which the British author 
was regarded at that time by Ameri- 
can readers and politicians, as well 
as by American publishers, was 
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much more openly and vulgarly 
dishonest than it is now. But 
whatever the provocation, it was 
natural that Dickens’ energetic and 
even violent attacks upon the sys- 
tem of literary piracy should grate 
upon the feelings of a people who 
had welcomed him with such ex- 
traordinary demonstrations of hos- 
pitality. It seemed to them, right- 
ly or wrongly, that his copyright 
speeches were inopportune and un- 
gracious, and that it was unplea- 
sant—to say the least—to be assail- 
ed in the midst of the balls and 
banquets by clamors for money. 
Nobody had a better right to plead 
for international copyright than 
Charles Dickens, because nobody 
lost more through the lack of it; 
but the very circumstance which 
gave him so strong a personal in- 
terest in the matter caused his ap- 
pearance as advocate to be criticis- 
ed with especial severity. We are 
not apologizing for the conduct of 
certain American newspapers at 
this time. We know that they were 
utterly in the wrong; but human 
nature being what it is, their be- 
havior was not surprising. 

Dickens was always irritable un- 
der censure and contradiction, and 
tenacious of what he considered 
his due in money matters ; witness 
the frequent disagreements with 
his English publishets, of which 
Forster gives such a melancholy 
account. He resented remon- 
strances against his copyright 
speeches ; he seemed to think that 
it was cowardly not to force the 
agitation into the most inappro- 
priate places, and even to rise at 
public banquets for the purpose of 
assailing the morality of his enter- 
tainers. Hewrote from New York 
in 1842: 

‘“‘ The dinner committee here (compos- 
ed of the first gentlemen in America, re- 
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member that) were so dismayed that they 
besought me not to pursue the subject, 
although they every one agreed with me. 1 
answered that I would; that nothing 
should deter me; ... . that the shame 
was theirs, not mine ; and that as I would 
not spare them when I got home I would 
not be silenced here. Accordingly, 
when the night came I asserted my 
right, with all the means I could com- 
mand to give it dignity in face, manner, 
or words ; and I believe that if you could 
have seen and heard me you would have 
loved me better for it than ever you did 
in your life.” 


There is no doubt that Dickens 


was incensed at the failure of his- 


efforts, and still more incensed at 
the comments of the American 
press—often vulgar and unjust, but 
not without a foundation of reason, 
too—upon the manner in which he 
presented the cause of the English 
author. He wrote to Forster: 


_ ‘Tl tell you what the two obstacles 
to the passing of an international copy- 
right law with England are : firstly, the 
national love of ‘doing’ a man in any 
bargain or matter of business ; secondly, 
the national vanity. Both these charac- 
teristics prevail to an extent which no 
Stranger can possibly estimate. With 
regard to the first, I seriously believe 
that it isan essential part of the pleasure 
derived from the perusal of a popular 
English book that the author gets noth- 
ing for it. It is so dar-nation ’cute, so 
knowing in Jonathan to get his reading 
on those terms. He has the English- 
man so regularly on the hip that his eyes 
twinkle with slyness, cunning, and de- 
light ; and he chuckles over the humor 
of the page with an appreciation of it 
quite inconsistent with, and apart from, 
its honest purejase. The raven hasn’t 
more joy in eating astolen piece of meat 
than the American has in reading the 
English book which he gets for nothing. 
With regard to the second, it reconciles 
that better and more elevated class who 
are above this sort of satisfaction with 
Surprising ease. The man’s read in 
America! The Americans like him! 
They are glad to see him when he comes 
here! They flock about him and tell 
him that they are grateful to him for 
spirits in sickness, for many hours of 
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delight in health, for a hundred fanciful 
associations which are constantly inter- 
changed between themselves and their 
wives and children at home! It is no- 
thing that-all this takes place in coun- 
tries where he is faid ; it is nothing that 
he has won fame for himself else- 
where, and profit too. The Americans 
read him—the free, enlightened, inde- 
pendent Americans; and what more 
would he have? Here’s reward enough 
forany man. The national vanity swal- 
lows up all other countries on the face 
of the earth, and leaves but this above 
the ocean. Now, mark what the real 
value of this American reading is. Find 
me in the whole range of literature one 
solitary English book which becomes 
popular with them before it has forced 
itself on their attention by going through 
the ordeal at home and becoming popu- 
lar there, and I am content that the law 
should remain as it is for ever and a day. 
I must make one exception. There are 
some mawkish tales of fashionable life, 
before which crowds fall down as if they 
were gilded calves, which at home have 
been snugly enshrined in circulating 
libraries from the date of their publica- 
tion.” 7 


From this time Dickens’ hatred 
of America grew more and more 
intense every day; the annoyances 
inseparable from popularity seemed 
to be intolerable afflictions; din- 
ners and receptions, however flat- 
tering they might be to his enor- 
mous vanity, were no longer enjoy- 
ed since they were offered by 
people whom he despised. He 
had a special abhorrence of the 
press. Considering that he was 
himself a journalist—for he began 
life as a reporter; in middle life he 
was the founder and first editor of 
the Daily News ; and for twenty 
years he conducted a weekly pe- 
riodical—it is remarkable what a 
bad opinion he had of journalism, 
not in America only but in England 
also. 


“I declare before God,” he writes to 
Macready in 1841, apropos of some be- 
nevolent action by one of their friends, 
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“‘that I could almost bear the Joneses 
for five years out of the pleasure I feel in 
knowing such things; and when I think 
that every dirty speck upon the fair face 
of the Almighty’s creation who writes in 
a filthy, beastly newspaper ; every rot- 
ten-hearted pander who has been beaten, 
kicked, and rolled in the kennel, yet 
struts it in the editorial ‘We’ once a 
week ; every vagabond that an honest 
man’s gorge must rise at; every live 
emetic in that noxious drug-shop the 
press, can have his fling at such men and 
call them knaves and fools and thieves, 
I grow so vicious that, with bearing hard 
upon my pen, I break the nib down, and, 
with keeping my teeth set, make my 
jaws ache.” 


This refers to the English press. 
Of American newspapers, when 
they began to trouble him a year 
later, he writes in the following 
style to Mr. Henry Austin from 
Niagara : 


“Ts it not a horrible thing that scoun- 
drel booksellers should grow rich here 
from publishing books the authors of 
which do not reap one farthing from 
their issue .by scores of thousands ; and 
that every vile blackguard and detesta- 
ble newspaper, so filthy and bestial that 
no honest man would admit one into his 
house for a scullery door-mat, should be 
able to publish those same writings side 
by side, cheek by jowl, with the coars- 
est and most obscene companions, with 
which they must become connected, in 
course of time, in people’s minds? Is 
it tolerable that besides being robbed and 
rifled.an author sbould be forced to ap- 
pear in any form, in any vulgar dress, in 
any atrocious company; that he should 
have no choice of his audience, no control 
over his own distorted text; and that he 
should be compelled to jostle out of the 
course the best men in this country who 
only ask to live by writing? I vow be- 
fore high heaven that my bPood so boils 
at these enormities that when I speak 
about them I seem to grow twenty feet 
high, and to swell out in proportion.” 


To Macready he wrote after his 
return home : / 


“* Puff-ridden ! Why, to be sure they 
are. The nation is a miserable Sindbad, 


and its boasted press the loathsome, foul 
old man upon his back, and yet they will 
tell you, and proclaim to the four winds 
for repetition ‘here, that they don’t need 
their ignorant and brutal papers, as if 
the papers could exist if they didn’t 
need them! Let any two of these vaga- 
bonds, in any town you go to, take it 
into their heads to make you an object 
of attack or to direct the general atten- 
tion elsewhere, and what avail those 
wonderful images of passion which you 
have been all your life perfecting ?” 


“ Tell Powell (with my regards),” 
he wrote to Mr. W. H. Wills, the 
sub-editor of Household Words, 
“that he needn’t ‘deal with’ the 
American notices of the Cricket. I 
never read one word of their abuse, 
and I should think it base to read 
their praises.” After the appear- 
ance of Martin Chuzzlewit he wrote 
to Forster: 


‘*] gather from a letter I have had 
this morning that Martin has made them 
all stark, staring, raving mad across the 
water. I wish you would consider this. 
Don’t you think the time has come when 
I ought to state that such public enter- 
tainments as I received in the States 
were either accepted before I went out or 
in the first week after my arrival there ; 
and that as soon as ] began to have any 
acquaintance with the country I set my 
face against any public recognition what- 
ever but that which was forced upon me 
to the destruction of my peace and com- 
fort, and made no secret of my real senti- 
ments ?” 


Mr. Forster fortunately had too 
much common sense to advise 
such a declaration, and nothing 
more was heard of it. But until 
the time of his second visit Dickens 
continued to regard this country 
with extreme dislike. His three 
pet aversions were Americans, 
Irishmen, and Papists. 

When the civil war broke out in 
America he showed the inconsis- 
tency so common at that time 
among Englishmen, who, having 
always been severe censors of the 
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slave power while it was strong, be- 
came its ardent supporters as soon 
as there was danger of its over- 
throw. Few could have cursed 
slavery with more indignant elo- 
quence than the author of American 
Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit ; but 
he did not admit, when the ques- 
tion became a practical one, that 
the black man ought to be the 
equal of the white before the law. 
He did not wish the North to suc- 
ceed or the Union to be saved; 
and at the time of the Jamaica in- 
surrection he maintained that it 
was quite right to massacre negroes 
as if they were dangerous animals. 
He wrote toa Swiss friend, M. Cer- 
jat, in 1863: 


‘* A very intelligent German friend of 
mine, just home from America, main- 
tains that the conscription will succeed 
in the North, and that the war will be 
indefinitely prolonged. J say ‘ No,’ and 
that, however mad and villanous the 
North is, the war will finish by reason of 
its not supplyingsoldiers. We shall see. 
The more they brag the more I don’t be- 
lieve in them.” 


He wrote to the same gentleman 
in 1865: 


“If the Americans don’t embroil us 
in a war before long it will not be their 
fault. What with their swagger and 
bombast, what with their claims for in- 
demnification, what with Ireland and 
Fenianism, and what with Canada, I 
have strong apprehensions. With a set- 
tled animosity towards the French usur- 
per, I believe him to have always been 
sound in his desire to divide the States 
against themselves, and that we were 
unsound and wrong in ‘ letting I dare not 
wait upon I would.’ The Jamaica in- 
surrection is another hopeful piece of 
business. That platform-sympathy with 
the black—or the native, or the devil— 
afar off, and that platform indifference 
to our own countrymen at enormous 
odds in the midst of bloodshed and sav- 
agery, makes me stark wild. Only the 


other day here was a meeting of jaw- 
bones of asses at Manchester to cen- 
sure the Jamaica governor for his man- 
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ner of putting down the insurrection ! 
So we are badgered about New-Zealand- 
ers and Hottentots, as if they were iden- 
tical with men in clean shirts at Cam- 
berwell, and were to be bound by pen 
and ink accordingly. So Exeter Hal’ 
holds us in mortal submission to mis- 
sionaries, who (Livingstone always ex- 
cepted) are perfect nuisances, and leave 
every place worse than they found it.” 


When this letter was written he 
had already been negotiating for a 
second visit to America. In 1848 
he wrote to Macready: “ My sen- 
timent is: Success to the United 
States as a golden campaigning 
ground, but blow the United States 
to ’tarnal smash as an Englishman’s 
place of residence.” This was the 
spirit in which the tour was under- 
taken in 1867. He had no object 
in coming except money; he took 
no pleasure in any of his experi- 
ences except the pecuniary success 
of the readings, which yielded him, 
after deducting all commissions, 
discounts, and expenses, about 
£20,000 sterling. A great many 
of his letters during this second 
tour are published in the volumes 
now before us. They are inter- 
esting in a certain sense, and yet 
they are disappointing. Dickens 
confesses that he found America 
changed for the better; his privacy 
was respected, and for that he was 
grateful; his personal friends were 
kind, and he appreciated what they 
did for him. He thought better of 
the newspapers, too. But in truth 
he paid very little attention to any 
of the aspects of American life ex- 
cept the popular interest in the 
Dickens readings, and nearly all 
the letters refer chiefly to business 
—the sale of tickets, the disposi- 
tion of the audience, the incidents 
of .the performance, the projected 
routes, and the longing to get away 
from the country and go home. 
It may be said, however, as a solace 
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to our wounded self-love, that the 
letters written during the reading- 
tours in England have the same 
character. Mr. Forster was always 
opposed to these public exhibitions, 
and also to the amateur theatrical 
entertainments in which Dickens 
and some of his literary and artistic 
friends spentsomuch time. He ap- 
pears to have believed that this 
“splendid strolling ” had an unfavor- 
able effect upon his friend: “ What 
was highest in his nature ceased for 
a time to be highest in his life, and 
he put himself at the mercy of low- 
er accidents and conditions.” It 
is impossible to study the publish- 
ed letters without feeling that Mr. 
Forster was right. 


We have said that Mr. Forster’s 
book was disappointing and disen- 
chanting. We must say the same 
for the Letters. Not that they are 
dull—far fromit; they are extreme- 
ly entertaining; they abound in 
masterpieces of description, vivid 
sketches of character, pages of in- 
imitable humor; some of them de- 
serve to be quoted among the most 
admirable specimens of epistolary 
composition in the English lan- 
guage. But the volumes as a whole 
will confirm the unfavorable im- 
pression of Dickens created by his 
friend’s biography, and we rise 
from the reading of them satisfied 
that Mr. Forster made a better book 
than we had supposed. 
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“THE IRISH QUESTION BEFORE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


THERE is one question on men’s 
lips in this city, we may say in 
these States, to-day, and the Ameri- 
can press gives constant voice to it. 
The question is this: What does 
Mr. Parnell want or propose to be 
done for Ireland ? 

The question is a very reason- 
able but, it seems to us, quite a 
secondary one. The real question 
is, What do the Irish people, or that 
very large portion of it that is now 
suffering and threatened in a near 
future by famine, want? This is 
the vital question, and on this rea- 
soning and fair-minded men may, 
with a little reflection and earnest 
inquiry, satisfy themselves, with or 
without Mr. Parnell’s aid. 

Let us not be understood as un- 
derrating this gentleman, or as ex- 
pressing no sympathy with him in 


the mission he has voluntarily un- 
dertaken in coming to the repre- 
sentative and most powerful and 
generous of free lands to plead the 
cause of his oppressed and suffer- 
ing countrymen. If the cause of 
freedom and of a suffering people 
must be pleaded at the bar of a 
world, it seems to us that the soil 
of the United States is in every 
way the best and most fitting 
ground on which to begin; for if 
our people are deaf to such a cry, 
then there is little hope indeed 
from the rest of the world. We 
know the cost ef freedom and its 
worth. Through years of long suffer- 
ing and of bloody strife we fought 
our way up to the threshold of the 
freedom and the nationality which 
we now proudly and confidently 
hold. Nor did we fight single- 
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handed. We had strong allies, and 
by their aid we wrenched our lib- 
erties and life from the very power 
and the very system of government 
against which Ireland appeals to- 
day. 

For the present, then, we put Mr. 
Parnell and his mission aside, and 
look to the people for whom he 
pleads. 

In another place in the present 
number of this magazine the case of 
that people is presented with great 
clearness, calmness, and modera- 
tion. We need not here rehearse 
the facts there stated. The article 
was written before Mr. Parnell’s 
visit was contemplated, and is re- 
stricted in the main to a narrative 
of facts. ‘Those facts are more elo- 
quent and telling than the words 
of any speaker can possible be. 
The groans of a famished and im- 
poverished people need no oratory 
to embellish or set them forth. 


They go straight to the hearts of 

men and women who have hearts. 
The case, then, is this: A large 

portion of the Irish people are suf- 


fering now from hunger. A wet 
season has almost destroyed their 
crops. They have nothing to look 
to for the support of life but charity. 
That charity will not be refused. 
But granting that by means of 
charity the sufferings of these people 
are relieved for the time being, and 
their lives spared, what then? 
What of the future? Why should 
this calamity come upon them in 
consequence of a single wet season? 
Suppose another wet scuson fol- 
lows next year, or the year after, 
or ten years from now? Is a simi- 
lar calamity to be feared? Is the 
charity of others to be appealed to 
again? Unless a radical cure be 
brought to bear on this radical dis- 
ease in the Irish agricultural body, 
a recurrence of so deplorable a 
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calamity may be expected any year; 
for nothing is truer than that Ire- 
land is only two seasons removed 
from a famine. 

But why are not the Irish, agri- 
cultural classes able to lay up some- 
thing for a rainy day, so as to ena- 
ble them to tide over just such a 
trying season? For the simple 
reason that they are not able.. The 
land in Ireland, under the present 
system of tenure, does not yield 
enough to enable them to lay by 
such provision for themselves and 
their families. 

, Just here step in the host of 
advisers, in this country especially. 
Well, then, they say, the case is 
hopeless. To pour money into 
Ireland is like pouring water into 
a sieve. It finds no bottom and 
simply goes to waste. Here is our 
magnificent continent open to them. 
Devote the money given in charity 
to a wiser charity. Bring them 
over here; give them means to 
emigrate to a free and fertile soil, 
where the, peasants may become 
proprietors in earnest and raise up 
their families in peace and plenty. 

Were there no other issue or 
remedy open this would be the 
very best possible advice. It is 
excellent advice in any case for 
such Irishmen as choose to avail 
themselves of it, and has been very 
profitably followed by thousands. 
To be available, however, it should 
be applied to all; for the idea that 
the absence of a portion would of 
itself better the condition of those 
who remain is more than doubtful 
while the system under which the 
Irish agricultural classes live re- 
mains what it is; while, on the other 
hand, to transport the whole of 
that body to this country, and de- 
plete Ireland of its agricultural 
population, is a plan easily set down 
on paper, but one extremely diffi- 
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cult to execute, and one that could 
scarcely recommend itself either to 
the English government or to Irish 
landlords. 

No; the question is this: Can 
Ireland yield fair support to these 
people? If it can, then the best 
place for the Irish people is, by all 
the laws of nature and of grace, at 
home on their own soil. Indivi- 
duals may do as they please, but 
the place for peoples is in their own 
land; for the soil of their fathers 
is the very hearthstone of a race, 
and it is both right and natural 
that they should cling to it with 
the tenacity with which we cling 
to our own firesides. 

It is beyond question that the 
land in Ireland, poor as it may 
be, yields a large yearly revenue. 
Many Irish” landlords are very 
. wealthy men. Some of them have 


been pleading their cause in our 
press as an offset to Mr. Parnell. 


Their rent-rolls showed more than 
respectable figures. Millions of 
pounds flow into the pockets of 
Irish landlords every year; yet, as 
a body, the Irish agricultural class- 
es are never more than two years 
removed from a famine. 

Surely there is a vast and strik- 
ing disproportion here between the 
permanent wealth of the great Irish 
landholders and the permanent 
poverty of the Irish peasantry, or 
small farming-class. Is there no 
reason for this ? 

Let us look for an answer to a 
great English statesman, speaking 
at Rochdale as recently as Decem- 
ber 18, 1879. The speaker was 
John Bright. His remarks were 
not intended for Ireland or the 
Irish people at all. He was speak- 
ing to Englishmen, and contrasting 
the condition and the government 
of the United States with the con- 
dition and the government of the 
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states of Europe. “Now,” said 
Mr. Bright on this very subject of 
emigration, “all countries in Eu- 
rope add ‘to the population of the 
United States. It is not the na- 
tural increase of their population 
which grows at this rate, but from 
every state in Europe there are 
streams of emigration flowing to- 
wards America, and much of this 
arises from the foolishness of Euro- 
pean peoples and European govern- 
ments : all needless expenditure, all 
unnecessary but grinding taxation, 
every harsh and unjust law, a for- 
eign policy which is foolish or 
wicked, laws which bind up the land 
and cause the great bulk of the popu- 
lation to be absolutely divorced from 
it. Mr. Bancroft, the eminent 
American historian, says the histo- 
ry of the colonization of America 
is the history of the crimes of Eu- 
rope.” Certainly England had its 
share in the “crimes” which led 
to this colonization, and none 
darker than that which brought on 
the enforced emigration of the 
Irish people. But Mr. Bright went 
on, still speaking to Eriglishmen, be 
it remembered, and of their own 
land: “In this country that land 
monopoly already spoken of, which 
constantly tends to diminish the 
population occupying the soil in 
Great Britain—a monopoly which, 
by the bye, must fall (cheers)—has 
had the effect of driving a vast 
number, of which we have no ac- 
curate return, of people and fami- 
lies to America and the colonies 
who would otherwise have remain- 
ed comfortably, industriously, and, 
I hope, happily at home.” “ All 
nations,” he added, “who are not 
being starved to death increase in 
population.” And contrasting these 
United States with Great Britain, 
Mr. Bright drew this difference: 
“ They [the United States] have no 
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land monopoly, no system of law 
which is intended to maintain great 
Samilies in possession of vast estates, 
that they may confer on those fami- 
lies great political power, which 
may be used, and has been almost 
always used, in opposition to the 
true rights and interests and free- 
dom of the people (cheers). They 
have not preferred, as we have pre- 
ferred in this country, to maintain 
a thousand great houses and great 
proprietors, when we might have 
had hundreds of thousands of com- 
fortable and happy homesteads.” 
This is Great Britain, not Ire- 
land, of which Mr. Bright speaks 
in this bold and uncompromising 
manner. The land question is 
looming up in England as one of 
the great legislative problems to be 
solved. There are miles of beau- 
tiful spaces in Scotland denud- 


ed of habitation and population. 
Where are the people? a stranger 


asks. People! what people? he is 
asked in reply. ‘That is Lord So- 
and-so’s ground, where he comes 
for deer-stalking or grouse-shoot- 
ing in the ‘season. The people 
must make way for his game. Vo- 
blesse oblige. That is what Mr. 
Bright is striking at. But if these 
things are to be done in the green 
wood, what is done in the dry? 
If this is true of Scotland and parts 
of England and Wales, what of 
Ireland, the recognized field for 
English sport and spoil? Where 
people should thrive, where vil- 
lages and prosperous towns should 
be, where, with its many rivers and 
fertile soil, industry should flour- 
ish—for the race is industrious and 
ingenious—cattle graze in vacant 
spaces, and the landlord or his 
friends sometimes go for a month’s 
shooting; or such tenants as he 
has delve and toil for him who 
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neither labors nor spins, but takes 
the gold earned by the sweat of 
their brows, leaves them as they 
are, calls their money his, and 
spends it in a foreign market. 

We are not attacking vested 
rights, but we abhor and repudi- 
ate vested wrongs; and much of 
the landlord system in Ireland is a 
vested wrong. ‘The land owes him 
who tills it a livelihood for himself 
and his family; a fair means of 
supporting, rearing, and educating 
them. The Irish soil even now 
yields this support, but it goes to 
what Mr. Bright well calls the 
“land monopoly.” Under favora- 
ble auspices and just protection of 
the tenant it would yield larger in- 
crease. ‘To do right by the tillers 
of the soil in Ireland at present 
rests absolutely in the hands of the 
landlord. The tenant has practi- 
cally no rights, or next to none, — 
which the landlord is bound to re- 
spect. If the tenant improves his 
land his rent is raised. The land 
brings more by the tenant’s labor; 
the landlord reaps the benefit. We 
do not say that the landlord should 
not derive some benefit from the 
improvement. But under the pre- 
sent system of land tenure he is in 
a position to claim and exact the 
bulk of the benefit that the tenants 
may have wrought upon his estate. 
That, we say, is a wrong. That is 
what places Ireland within two sea- 
sons of a famine. That is the cause 
of the chronic discontent and per- 
manent poverty. ‘That is the cause 
of social revolution. That is what 
drives Mr. Parnell to advocate a 
peasant proprietorship. We do 
not care aboutterms. We presume 
that if the tenant were fairly pro- 
tected in the results of his labor, 
proprietor or no proprietor, Mr. 


Parnell would be satisfied. At all 
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events the tenant would be satis- 
fied, and that is the great end to 
be attained. 

Before, then, urging the voluntary 
exile and emigration of an entire 
agricultural class, with a view to 
the benefit of that class, it would 
be as well to inquire whether or not, 
by a fair and just change of system 
in the tenure of the land and a pro- 
tection of the tenant, he could not 
do equally well in his own country ; 
or even, if not equally well, that he 
could at least make a fair liveli- 
hood there. ‘This experiment has 
not_yet been tried. It ought to be 
tried. Whether or not the Irish 
people stay in their own land, it 
will have to be tried some. day, un- 
less Ireland is to be turned into a 
desert or the landlords take to till- 
ing the soil themselves. There is 
no escape from this dilemma. All 
talk about revolution in its wild 
sense, socialism, and shooting of 
landlords is absolute nonsense as 
applied.to the Irish people. Their 
very patience is almost a vice ac- 
cording to our American ideas. 
How many landlords have been 
shot, how many outrages committed 
since this recent land agitation be- 
gan? Notone. ‘The Earl of Lei- 
trim was shot before it began, but, 
by all accounts, for other and dark- 
er causes than those arising from 
the vicious land question. 

But why argue ona matter of this 
kind? Why not open our eyes and 
look facts honestly in the face ? 
It is not many years since the An- 
glican Church was disestablished in 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, a sincere 
Protestant, member of the Church 
of England, and Christian man, 
while premier of England described 
that Church in Ireland as a deadly 
upas-tree that overshadowed the 
land. It was the most monstrous 
institution that could possibly be 
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imagined. From the time of Queen 
Elizabeth down the Irish people 
were compelled by law to support 
by their money a church which in 
heart and soul they rejected as 
false. Even Protestants who dis- 
believed in it were compelled to 
contribute towards its maintenance. 
We are not in possession of the 
actual figures, but at the time of 
the disestablishment of the Angli- 
can Church in Ireland there were 
probably not very many more than 
half a million of people in Ireland 
professing adherence to that church. 
Yet all -the people were severely 
taxed for its support. ‘Well, what 
happened? The church was at 
last disestablished. It was wealthy 
—so wealthy that after paying off 
incumbents, bishops, and so forth 
liberally enough, a surplus of seve- 
ral millions remained. Where did 
those millions come from but 
mainly from the labor and toil of 
the people of Ireland? Had this 
constant drain nothing to do with 
the poverty of the country? What 
do we see now? As we write 
comes the following despatch: 


** LONDON, Jan. 8, 1880, 

**The government have made an im- 
portant change in their policy in respect 
to the condition of Ireland. They have 
resolved to grant loans for the construc- 
tion of drainage works in the distressed 
districts which are now on the schedule 
annexed to the circular of the Board of 
Works, or which may be scheduled from 
time to time. These loans are to be 
made upon more liberal terms than here- 
tofore proposed—namely, to be repay- 
able in thirty-five years, or perhaps a lon- 
ger time ; the number of years before the 
repayment shall begin is to be extended, 
and the government are to bear the pre- 
liminary expenses of such works them- 
selves. They will also offer increased 
inducements to boards of guardians for 
the execution of sanitary works. If 


these measures be found inadequate to 


meet the exigency the government will 
apply to Parliament to sanction the ap- 
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propriation of £2,500,000, out of the 
church surplus, for the prosecution of 
relief works to be carried on by the 
Board of Works, and to authorize the 
formation of baronial sessions to deter- 
mine the nature of such works.” 


This despatch needsno comment, 
and is a sufficient answer to the 
people who pooh-poohed the Irish 
agitation as unnecessary and absurd. 
The one question that will occur to 
outsiders is this: If the govern- 
ment finds it necessary to employ 
the money wrung from Irishmen in 
support of a church in which they 
did not believe, in public works 
now, why did it not start them ear- 
lier, and thus relieve at least so 
much distress? Oddly enough, the 
despatch came two days after a let- 
ter from Lord Dunraven which 
fills five columns of the New York 
fTerald. Lord Dunraven is de- 
scribed by the Herald as “ himself 
an Irish landlord and a man of 
world-wide reputation; and cer- 
tainly wherever he is known he is 
recognized as a man of superior ca- 
pacity and liberal spirit.” If that 
be so his letter to the AMera/d on 
the present Irish question and na- 
tional distress will effectually de- 
stroy any reputation he may have 
ever had for either “ superior ca- 
pacity” or “liberal spirit.” A 
more heartless and flippant treat- 
ment of a great and grave question 
we have never seen. The flip- 
pancy and heartlessness we let go, 
as we should be compelled to quote 
the entire letter. But we take a 
few extracts, in order to see the 
very best defence that a leading 
Irish landlord can make for his 
class : 

“The Irish alone (of all peo- 
ples) seem to look upon it as a 
disgrace to be obliged to leave 
their native land and seek better 
fortunes in another world.” What 
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Lord Dunraven means precisely by 
“another world ” we are at a loss 
to understand. If he means by the 
phrase this country his statement 
is obviously false and absurd. 

“There is but one wholesome 
remedy in the case of Ireland, and 
that is emigration.” We have 
already dealt sufficiently with this 
portion of the subject. This re- 
medy, for a people, is neither 
wholesome, reasonable, nor right. 

“Tt is a bad thing that people 
should starve.” Lord Dunraven, 
for once, is right. It is worse that 
Irish landlords—Lord Dunraven is 
one—should condemn the Irish 
people to starvation, so much so 
that the- English Government is 
compelled to step in and start pub- 
lic works in order to give the peo- 
ple something to do. 

“ Assuredly every landlord who 
has, through intimidation, made re- 
ductions will take good care to recom- 
pense himself when the chance oc- 
curs.” That isa hopeful prospect 
for the Irish tenant. Some reduc- 
tions have happily been made vol- 
untarily by just landlords. ‘The 
sentiment of Lord Dunraven will 
only tend to strengthen the tenants 
in their agitation against a vicious 
system which, as Lord Dunraven 
naively points out, places them, 
even in. prosperous times, at the 
mercy of merciless landlords. 

“The harm that has and will re- 
sult from it [the agitation] is incal- 
culable. In the first case, the Eng- 
lish people have become disgusted 
with us, and we have made our- 
selves a laughing-stock to the whole 
world, and such of us as are aware 
of that fact have lost self-respect.” 
As for the English people being 
“ disgusted ” with the Irish, that is 
nothing new and effects little. The 
English people have at various 
times been very much “ disgusted” 
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with us over here, We are not 
aware that their disgust has affect- 
ed us very materially. Indeed, the 
English people have at some time 
or another been “ disgusted ” with 
most powers and peoples, yet the 
world continues to move. Lord 
Dunraven seems to write from a 
London drawing-room, to his Eng- 
lish hostess seated at his elbow, on 
a question cf Irish national dis- 
tress. As a matter of fact he is 
happily quite wrong, as the starting 
of public works in Ireland by the 
English government, and the re- 
sponse to the noble and outspoken 
appeal of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the wife of the Irish lord 
lieutenant, and the contributions 
to the London lord mayor’s fund 
show. The English people, after 
all, are neither such fools nor nig- 
gards as this Irish peer and land- 
lord complacenily supposes them 
to be. The rest of the sentence 
may pass for what it is worth. 

And now we have an open con- 
fession of the real wrong at the 
bottom of this question from the 
lips of this most unwilling wit- 
ness : 


“Much harm,” says Lord Dunraven, 
‘*has been done by the fact that some 
proprietors have undoubtedly refrained 
from making reductions, lest their posi- 
tion in the future might be compromised 
by having apparently given way to in- 
timidation. Others have not unnaturally 
become disgusted with the idea of resid- 
ing in such a peculiar country as Ireland. 
Tenants have been intimidated, coerced, 
ill-treated, their moral sense tampered 
with, and their affections alienated from 
their landlords.” 


In other words, these proprietors 
refused to do right for once, in a 
_time of stringency, and when even 
the English government feels itself 
called upon to appropriate Irish 
funds ill-gotten to the relief of Irish 
distress, lest their solitary act of 


righteousness rise up in judgment 
against them at some future time. 
But let Lord Dunraven continue : 


“ English money has been taught never 
to cross St. George’s Channel, and over- 
population has been recommended. The 
encouragement of an excess of popula- 
tion is either the greatest sin that any 
man can commit or the gteatest mistake 
that he can make. Ireland learned a 
bitter lesson during the famine years, 
but apparently it was not bitter enough, 
for she has forgotten it. You can’t 
judge by figures as to whether a country 
contains too many inhabitants or not. 
Circumstances change; foreign compe- 
tition comes into play, modifying the 
conditions of farming; and perhaps neces- 
sitating the abandonment of a system 
which employed a large number of hands, 
and the adoption of another which re- 


- quires and can only support a smaller 


number. When such a state of things 
occurs the surplus population must 
either starve or find other employment 
at home or abroad than that afforded by 
the cultivation of land.” 


To this we have only one com- 
ment to offer. In the words, al- 
ready quoted, of John Bright, “ All 
nations who are not being starved 
to death increase in population.” 
John Bright is at least a fair au- 
thority to cite against Lord Dun- 
raven, 

We continue our quotations from 
this instructive letter, which is ac- 
cepted by some as a masterly de- 
fence of the landlords: “It is said, 
however, that the remédy lies in 
instituting a peasant proprietary; 
that the occupiers, if they were 
also owners, would be happy, con- 
tented, and well-to-do. Eor how 
long?” Would it not be as well to 
wait until the experiment is tried 
before deciding? 

“Will future landlords become 
frugal to their families and Irish 
peasants cease to be blessed with 
numerous children because they 
become proprietors?” asks Lord 
Dunraven. The answer is obvi- 
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ous: men who have like to hold. 
There is nothing more conserva- 
tive, and tending more to conserva- 
tism and care, than the sense of pro- 
prietorship. The Irish tenant to- 
day has to hide away the little he 
owns, for fear the landlord should 
see it and tax him for it, as did the 
French peasant in the dark days 
preceding the French Revolution. 
As for the other question, does 
Lord Dunraven think it a crime 
or a curse for parents to be blessed 
with numerous offspring? Such a 
blessing is indeed a curse where 
poverty is enforced by a vicious 
system of law. 

Finally, this man repudiates his 
own theories: “ Emigration,” he. 
says, “is powerless to deal with 
immediate need, and relief must 
be obtained from -other sources.” 
“The government,” he adds, “ ap- 
pear to have wisely decided against 
granting state aid to Ireland at 


present.” We see what the gov- 
ernment has wisely determined on 
—to give work to men who ask 


work and not charity. He adds 
further, though he fears that “the 
experiment would prove a lamen- 
table failure ”: 

‘J should like to see a numerous 
class of prosperous small proprietors. 
The sense of ownership, the feeling of 
independence arising from it, induces 
self-respect and begets a manly, patriotic 
spirit. Anything that encourages the 
unnatural accumulation of landed pro- 
perty in the hands of a few is to be de- 
precated, but if it tends to do so through 
purely natural causes nothing short of 
unnatural and improper means can 
check the tendency.” 


He goes on to show how utterly 
he disbelieves in any such event. In 
honest truth he does not hope to see 
it. “You might as well advocate 
the introduction of the sugar-cane 
and cotton into Ireland,” he says, 
“by way of remedy for her evils, 
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as propose to bring about a better 
state of things by turning the occu- 
piers into owners of lands.” Sup- 
pose we reverse the medal. Sup- 
pose the tenant rose up and said : 
If you are so much in favor of emi- 
gration from this accursed country, 
why stay in it, Lord Dunraven? 
Why not emigrate yourself to Eng- 
land or America, or where you 
will? Why remain here amid dis- 
content and misery? Why? Be- 
cause the land that is so cursed, 
on which we starve, produces you 
a lordly living. We ask less than 
this. We ask life; and we mean 
to have it. 

Why, what does Lord Dunraven 
himself say? “Ireland onght to be 
fairly prosperous.” Why is it not ? 
Lord Dunraven’s closing paragraph 
sufficiently answers our question 
for present purposes. An Irish 
landlord and peer so hopelessly es- 
tranged in sentiment, affection, pa- 
triotism, and common feeling from 
his countrymen must be a clog to 
the upward tendency of the Irish 
people : 


“TI look in vain through all the 
speeches of Mr. Parnell and his adhe- 
rents for one little glimmer of practical 
common sense, The whole proceedings 
of the party during the last few months 
remind me somewhat of a conversation 
I once had with an Irish patriot, a squat- 
ter, whom I met in an unfrequented part 
of Florida. We discussed Irish affairs 
at some length, and he informed me in 
conclusion that he believed that if Irish 
lands were in Irish hands, if it were not 
for English misrule and a few other 
things—if, in fact, everything was not as 
it was—every Irishman in the world 
would have a nice holding in his native 
land, on which he and his children would 
live happily together ever after. The 
man was not joking. He had an idea 
that what he said was true. He appear- 
ed otherwise not to be devoid ot intelli- 
gence. Why such people are permitted to 
exist is a marvel, It is best to try and 
be philosophical, and reflect that the 
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ways of the Lord are inscrutable and 
past finding out, and that possibly they 
may fulfil some use in the economy of 
nature so obscure as not to be discerni- 
ble to mortal eye—Yours obediently, 

“ DUNRAVEN,”’ 


Why, what is the radical vice in 
Irish affairs? Simply that every- 
thing is as itis! This “squatter,” 
as Lord_Dunraven calls him, was 
right. 

Lord Dunraven has spoken for 
his class, and his speech is as 
strong a condemnation of himself 
and of his class as could weil be 
desired. A man so manifestly out 
of sympathy with the people to 
whose labor, of whatever kind, his 
own wealth and that of his family 
is at bottom due, stands self-con- 
demned. He has nothing better to 
offer the Irish people than a sneer. 
His wealth is not heaven-born. It 


was produced not by luck but by 
hard labor—the labor of the people, 


who now claim some adequate 
share in the wealth that they pro- 
duce for others. In this lies the 
principle of the land agitation in 
Ireland to-day. The present land 
system shuts off that share from the 
tenants.* To alter that system so 
as to secure an adequate share of 
the profits produced from the land 
to those who till the land is the 
just and reasonable object of the 
agitation. 

Mr. Parnell is not the only one 
who appeals to the American peo- 
ple in this crisis. The landlords 
also appeal against him in defence 
of their class and interests. The 
English press appeals against him, 
and the expressions of American 
opinion, so far as they go against 
the agitation, are carefully caught 
up and flashed across to England. 
Apparently, then, public opinion in 
this country is of some value to 
both sides, and carries weight with it. 
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“TI may state generally,” said 
Mr. Parnell in his opening and 
very able speech in New York, 
“that we propose to make the oc- 
cupiers of the soil its proprietors. 
We wish to do this with as little 
injury to what may be considéred 
vested interests as possible.” For 
the details of the plan readers must 
consult Mr. Parnell’s speeches. 
But the plan itself, the very idea, 
is scouted as revolutionary and im- 
practicable. Yet even Lord Dun- 
raven confesses himself as not un- 
favorably inclined towards it. And 
the other landlords who plead their 
cause before us, while bitterly op- 
posed to Mr. Parnell, are led into 
similar confessions :° 


‘The establishment of a tenant pro- 
prietary,” says Mr. Arthur Kavanagh, 
“‘was a proposal with which at first I 
must confess I was strongly taken, in the 
belief that by increasing the numbers of 
those who had a real, solid, inseparable 
stake in the well-being of the country we 
would be adding to the ranks of the nat- 
ural supporters of law and order, and 
strengthening the true foundations on 
which the stability of a constitution 
must rest. But while I still cling to the 
hope and belief that some step in that 
direction may be safely taken, I cannot 
ignore the force of the objections which 
are raised against it.” 


No one asks Mr. Kavanagh to 
ignore their force. “ I:think,” says 
Mr. Christopher French, “the es- 
tablishment of an independent yeo- 
manry proprietary would be a 
great benefit to the nation.” 
“Some of these small farmers 
might emigrate, some might be lo- 
cated on waste lands. But the 
bulk will remain. They consti- 
tute a useful class from whom our 
labor market is supplied.” It is 
the enforced emigration of this 
very class, and their loss to the 
English army and navy—to the de- 
fence of the British Empire, in fact 
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—that Mr. Froude so bitterly de- 
plores in his recent contributions 
to the North American Review. 
“T isave seen Mr. French’s letter,” 
writes Mr. Gay M. Lloyd, another 
Irish landlord, “ with which I quite 
agree.” “To the formation of a 
peasant proprietary,” writes Mr. 
Edwin H. Perry, “I have not the 
slightest objection, sentimental or 
otherwise, and I myself once advo- 
cated giving full facilities for that 
purpose. 1am not convinced that 
as peasant proprietors our people 
would do better than as tenants; 
but as it is possible the experiment 
might succeed, at least temporarily, 
let it be tried, but. tried constitu- 
tionally.” 

We believe this is sufficient evi- 
dence from opponents of Mr. Par- 
nell that his scheme is not so wild 
or visionary or unjust as some of 
his critics choose to believe. As 
we said, we are not dealing with 
details here, but with the drift and 
principle of this most important 
movement for a permanent allevia- 
tion of chronic distress, and for the 
abolition of a system that eats up 
the profits of a man’s labor and 
chokes up his activity and energy. 
A man whose land, however small 
it may be, is his own is a very dif- 
ferent man from him who has to 
hide away the little he makes, lest 
he be taxed for having made it. 
Mr. Kavanagh, who makes the strong- 
est case for the landlords, and who 
seems a fair-minded man, though 
the stringency of the times has not 
induced him to abate his rents one 
jot, uses the example of the tenure 
of land in England and Scotland as 
against Ireland. According to his 
showing Irish tenants are after all 
little or no worse off than English 
tenants. Well, what does that 
show? Two wrongs do not make 
aright. If the English tenant is as 
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badly off as the Irish, so much the 
worse for England and its govern- 
ment. Indeed; the land agitation 
is by no means restricted to Ire- 
land. It is the coming question in 
English politics. We have quoted 
Mr. Bright’s opinion of England’s 
“land monopoly.” Mr. Bright is 
regarded by some as what is called 
a “radical,” and his testimony, 
therefore, on such a subject may 
be considered one-sided. But he 
is not the only English statesman 
who is now devoting himself to a 
study of the land question in his 
own country. It is not so long 
since we had Lord Beaconsfield 
refuting what he considered to be 
the errors of the Marquis of Har- 
tington on this very subject, and 
his reply provoked counter-replies 
on both sides. One of the most 
recent speeches of the Marquis of 
Salisbury was devoted to the same 
question ; nor has it been neglect- 
ed by Mr. Gladstone. None of 
these has spoken so boldly and 
manfully as Mr. Bright, who has a 
way quite his own of giving honest 
and true utterance to the English 
people’s thoughts. But why are 
the minds of leading English states- 
men agitated about the land, unless 
there is something threatening, 
something radically wrong, some- 
thing that needs to be reformed, 
and reformed speedily? There is 
one maxim in English governments 
true of both Liberals and Conser- 
vatives as regards home politics. 
It is this: to leave well enough 
alone. When they move it is under 
extraordinary pressure from behind. 

Mr. Kavanagh’s reference to 
England is unfortunate for his side. 
He only succeeds in bringing for- 
ward another witness of the wrong 
which he claims does not exist. 
Indeed, this question is not restrict- 
ed to Ireland or to the land. It 
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reaches wider, into the general 
domain of. politics all over the 
civilized world, It was well ex- 
pressed by the cry of our own 
colonists against the English gov- 
ernment—a cry that shaped our 
action for freedom and indepen- 
dence: “ No taxation without re- 
presentation.” This may be easily 
extended into “no work without 
fair pay and protection in our 
rights.” Can any man say that 
Irish tenants to-day get fair pay for 
their work or protection’ in their 
rights? They toil their lives out 
for starvation wages, and a single 
bad harvest brings starvation upon 
them. ‘They cannot save, because 
their miserable earnings scarcely 
suffice to keep soul and body to- 
gether even at the best of times. 

Mr. Parnell comes here to ask 
assistance for the people who are 
now threatened with starvation, 
and for assistance in the agitation 
to put an end to the radical cause 
of that starvation by effecting a 
change in the present relations of 
Irish landlord and tenant, so as to 
secure to the latter a fairer op- 
portunity than he now enjoys of 
supporting himself and his family 
by the labor of his hands. Those 
who give are at liberty to give for 
either purpose or for both. The 
first, of course, is by far the more 
pressing of the two; as to the 
second men will entertain their 
own opinion, though the object is 
one of unquestionable importance 
in itself. As to the first men are 
not likely to be backward in giving ; 
as to the second, Mr. Parnell will 
greatly help the cause he advocates 
by stating precisely how he pur- 
poses using any funds that may be 
given for political agitation. 


The interest in Mr. Mallock’s /s 
Life Worth Living ? does not appear 


to have subsided. We have had 
many proofs during the last six 
months of the great and wide- 
spread impression which this re- 
markable book has produced. The 
reply to it entitled Zhe Value of 
Life does not, so far as we have 
noticed, meet with much favor, a 
circumstance which we attribute 
rather Ao the miscellaneous charac- 
ter of its contents and the ill-humor 
of its tone than to a want of abili- 
ty in the author. 

Miss Bevington, in a much short- 
er compass, by her two articles in 
reply to Mr. Mallock, published in 
the Wineteenth Century, has really 
said what is more to the point, and 
in a more calm and equable man- 
ner. It is a very sad thing to find 
a lady espousing the cause of athe- 
ism, but when it is done with an 
apparent feeling of sorrow over the 
loss of that religious faith which is 
so especially bound up with the 
honor and happiness of woman- 
hood, we cannot help feeling sym- 
pathy for the person tempering the 
sentiment of abhorrence awakened 
by her unnatural complicity with 
men who are the deadliest foes to 
the real rights and true interests of 
her sex. 

Dr. Patton has furnished a new 
criticism of Mr. Mallock and his 
critics in a noteworthy article con- 
tributed to the Jndependent of Jan- 
uary 8. He is justly severe on a 
number of minor critics, for the 
flippancy and shallowness of their 
strictures. The Value of Life re- 
ceives from him a much less re- 
spectful treatment than was ac- 
corded to it by the reviewer in this 
magazine, Some of the sophistries 
of this book which we had not time 
to notice are disposed of by the 
learned professor in a trenchant 
and satisfactory manner. Mr. Mal- 
lock’s book receives a considerable 
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amount of just appreciation. Dr. 
Patton praises in very high terms 
its argument against Positivism, 
which is, in our opinion also, ‘its 
strongest part. The reasoning in 
favor of the Catholic Church he 
considers to be its weakest part. 
And, apropos of this, Dr. Patton 
takes occasion to make some re- 
marks ‘en the attitude which he 
would like to see orthodox Protes- 
tants and Catholics mutually as- 
sume in respect to the defence of 
Theism and Revelation. He con- 
siders that both these parties should 
recognize that they stand on com- 
mon ground, having a common 
cause against a common enemy, of 
much more vital moment than the 
controversy between themselves. 
The really sound and valuable 
works of Cliristian philosophy, 
apologetics, and ‘scientific criticism 
which Protestant scholars have 
heretofore produced are, we as- 
sure the amicable doctor, fairly 
appreciated and made use of by 
Catholic scholars, and those which 
they may yet produce will be wel- 
come. Bacon, Leibnitz, Paley, 
Butler, Guizot, Hengstenberg, Pu- 
sey, and others of similar learning 
and ability who have made valuable 
additions to Christian science, are 
names held in honor; their works 
are cited with respect and occupy 
a distinguished place on the shelves 
of libraries.. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible for a Catholic to condone 
their negations out of respect to 
theiraffirmations. Thehomage paid 
to the truth which they hold and 
advocate, and which is essentially 
Catholic wherever its exists, can- 
not extenuate the error which lies 
in the principle of Protestantism, 
or break the nexus of logical con- 
sequence which binds this error 
with the remotest conclusions which 
it virtually contains, and which are 
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incompatibie with the truths which, 
by a happy inconsistency, are still 
held fast by a multitude of Protes- 
tants. Catholicity must lose its 
essence and become identical with 
Protestantism by the smallest com- 
promise of its principles. Charity 
itself requires that we should never 
suffer it to be lost sight of, that the 
specific difference which marks off 
the Catholic religion from every 
imitation of genuine Christianity 
is essential and not accidental. 

In his criticism of Mr. Mallock’s 
argument for the need of an in- 
fallible authority, Dr. Patton re- 
vives an old objection, that there is 
a process ad infinitum which lurks 
as a vitiating fallacy in the argu- 
ment. Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, 
in his treatise De Ecclesid, has fully 
answered this objection. So has 
Cardinal Newman in his Grammar 
of Assent. So has THE CaTrHo.ic 
WorLpD in a series of articles on 
the great Realitiés lying at the base 
of Metaphysics and Logic which 
were published in its twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth volumes. In 
brief it is this: Human reason, 
though not absolutely unerring, has 
a criterion of certitude by which it 
can know in some cases that it 
does not and cannot err in its par- 
ticular judgments. This is enough 
to give us the grasp on that au- 
thority which is infallible, and ulti- 
mately on the divine veracity in 
the divine testimony of revelation 
which is the formal object of the 
assent of faith. 

Some other remarks on the ne- 
cessity of a common measure in ar- 
guments respecting matters of faith 
between believers and unbelievers, 
and the necessity of inductive rea- 
soning, are very just and sound. 
They are, however—leaving Mr. 
Mallock, who is no spokesman for 
Catholic theology, aside—irrelevant. 
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A better acquaintance with our Also, that inductive reasoning is 
solid and standard authors would fully recognized and defended in 
satisfy Dr. Patton that we never the Logic of the Catholic schools, 
postulate anything in the proof of and employed in the process by 
Theism, Revelation, or the Catho- which everything in the Catholic 
lic Church, except what is includ- Theology is proved, from the exist- 
ed in the common measure accept- ence of God to the remotest de- 
ed by both parties in controversy. tails of doctrine. 





THE BEATITUDES. 
BEATI QUI ESURIUNT ET SITIUNT JUSTITIAM. 


Souts for God's love insatiate 
Find food in holy deeds, 

Nor, even, so can their love abate, 
It grows the more it feeds} 

Yet happier than in their unrest 
For earthly good who yearn— 

A broken cistern their quest, 
Yielding them no return. 


For they whose longing, last and first, 
Is for the Source of Good, 

Quench in each holy deed their thirst, 
Make it their hourly food. 

And when his glory they shall see, 
And in his light abide, 

The longing of their souls shall be 
Supremely satisfied. 


BEATI MISERICORDES. 


Sovereign prerogative alone, 
Imperial Mercy, art thou ! 

No brighter glory veils the Throne 
Where saint and seraph bow. 

Made kings and priests to God, we share 
His high prerogative ; 

Mercy to show, our debtor spare, 
Forgiven as we forgive. 
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Then to the archangel leave the scale 
That weighs all gain or loss ; 

Let mercy upon earth prevail : 
Its measure is the Cross. 

And all who, in the exile’s land, 
In mercy’s deeds abound 

By the Eternal Sovereign’s hand 
With mercy shall be crowned. 


BEATI MUNDO CORDE. 


Who fain would reach God's blissful sight 
Their soul from sinful stain 

Must purge, and through his heavenly light 
To union must attain. 

God on their pilgrimage they see 
In sacrament and prayer, 

In many a sacred memory, 
In many a cross and care, 


But most, with supernatural sense, 
When at his feast they kneel, 

And his divinest, influence 
Through all their spirit feel. 

If, on the way, ‘tis bliss untold, 
Jesus, to feel thy grace, 

At home what were it to behold 
Thy beauty face to face! 


BEATI PACIFICI. 


A sinful world is out of tune, 
All things to discord draw ; 

But, as the tide obeys the moon, 
Peace is the reign of law. 

Happy who strive to reconcile, 
With renovating skill, 

To God his world ; whose arts beguile 
Man of his wayward will; 


"Tween grace and nature who revive 
The harmony long broken, 

Their mutual ties who keep alive 
By many a loving token. 

The voice of Truth declares them blest; 
Remote from discord wild, 

They dwell in the untroubled rest 
Of an obedient child. 
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BEATI QUI PERSECUTIONEM PATIUNTUR PROPTER JUSTITIAN. 


Not those alone for justice’ sake 
At the sword’s point who die, 
Not martyrs of the fiery stake 
Wear the sole palm on high. 
For lowlier brows the laurels grow, 
For those, each day and hour, 
Brave front to evil’s train who show, 
With more than nature’s power, 


And so, by persecution tried, 
Shall win, through His great name 

Who for them led the way, and died 
In the hour he overcame, 

And promised, with his Jatest breath 
Ebbing on Calvary, 

Who shall be one with him in death, 
For ever one shall be.* 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. By 
Thomas Harper, SJ. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1879. 


This portly and handsome royal oc- 
tavo volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages was printed at Oxford, by Hall & 
Stacy, Printers to the University. Verily 
times have changed since 1680 and 1780. 
Comment on the change is superfluous. 
We cannot heip wondering how it is 
that Father Harper is able to get his 
bulky volumes published in so costly a 
manner without apparent difficulty. The 
case is widely different with us, and we 
have supposed that the same difficulty 
of getting solid and extensive works of 
Catholic science published existed also 
in England. The Rev. Dr. William 
Smith, of Inzievar, published twelve 
years ago the first volume of a work on 
the Pentateuch, by far the best, so far as 
it was completed, extant. Wehave been 
informed that the remainder of this great 
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work failed to appear because it was im- 
possible fur the author to get it publish- 
ed. If this be so, it is a disgrace to the 
Catholics of England, and we seize on 
the present opportunity to call attention 
to the necessity of obviating this difficul- 
ty which lies in the way of the progress 
of Catholic science and literature. 

There are other changes, besides that 
which is indicated by the printing of a 
great work by a Jesuit at the Oxford + 
Press, whose effects are manifested by 
the appearance of the present volume. 
There is achange in the tendencies of 
English thought, there is a change even 
in the intellectual attitude of the Catho- 
lic scholars of England and of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, betokened by the 
appearance of the first part of an exten- 
Sive treatise on scholastic metaphysics 
in the English language. Father Har- 
per’s first volume embraces only one- 
fourth part of his proposed subject .cf 
treatment. This subject itself, even 
though demanding four volumes for its 
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entire exposition, includes only General 
Metaphysics and Natural Theology. Pre- 
serving the same ratio of copiousness by 
comparison with our largest college text- 
books, the rest of the Special Metaphy- 
sics, Logic, and Ethics would require 
eight more volumes of the same size. 
We behold with amazement, and we ap- 
plaud, the energy, the industry, the learn- 
ing and talent adequate to the undertak- 
ing of such works. The achievement of 
a considerable part of the undertaking 
gives us, we hope, a guarantee of its 
successful completion. 

We have repeatedly during several 
years past insisted on the need of a volu- 
minous work on Scholastic Philosophy 
in the English language, and written in 
good English, intelligible to all intelli- 
gent and educated peuple. Father Har- 
per has now undertaken one principal 
part of this task. We have, thus -far, 
read his Introduction and about three 
hundred pages of the body of his text, and 
so far as this amount of examination can 
warrant the formation of an opinion on 
the merits of the work, we express our 
satisfaction with the evidence we have 
found of the author’s competence for the 
execution of his high and arduous task. 
Father Harper is a determined enemy of 
compendiums. We will let him speak 
for himself : 

“It is a proverb, which the men of our 
times are not likely to forget, shat a big 
book is a big evil. The taste prevailing at 
present favors compendiums, summa- 
ries, Pinnock’s catechisms, e¢ id genus 
omne, on all graver subjects of reading. 
There seems to be a general impression 
that mental Jabor, like manual work, 
may be done more expeditiously by a 
simplification of force. But I do not 
think that even the mechanist has ever 
dreamt of reducing human labor by sub- 
, ‘Tacting from the necessary material. 
It is reported, indeed, of one of the Pha- 
raos, that he ventured on the experi- 
ment ; but the unfortunate Hebrew work- 
men did not find that it lightened their 
work. For a like reason I confess toa 
settled aversion for compendiums and 
all abbreviations of whatsoever kind, 
more particularly in the higher and no- 
bler spheres of knowledge. It seems to 
me that they inflate rather than inform ; 
or, if they impart knowledge, it is that 
little knowledge which, as we are told, 
is so dangerous a thing. But when ad- 
mitted into philosophy and theology, 
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their results are the more disastrous in 
proportion to the excellence and dignity 
of the subject-matter. It will be a happy 
day in the interests of truth when such 
ware is relegated to the second-hand 
book-stalls of our back streets” (Introd. 
p- Ixxv.) 

There is, perhaps, some exaggeration 
in this language. Nevertheless, all 
must confess that we do want some co- 
pious works such as those which Father 
Harper produces. His present under- 
taking meets a manifest intellectual 
want. This first volume which we have 
before us begins with a long and able 
Introductory Essay in defence of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. It then proceeds 
with the exposition of Scholastic Onto- 
logy, and is divided into three books. 
The first discusses the definition of meta- 
physics. The second is a general dis- 
cussion of Being, including Essence, 
Real Being, and Possible Being. The 
third is on the attributes of Being, and 
particularly the Transcendentals, Unity, 
Verity, and Goodness. The three volumes 
to follow will consider the Principles, 
Causes, and Primary Determinations of 
Being, the Categories, and Natural Theo- 
logy. Of course, we must expect that 
three or four years will elapse before all 
these parts can be published. The au- 
thor does not fnform us whether he in- 
tends afterwards to take up Logic, An- 
thropology, and Cosmology in the same 
manner, which would be a task requir- 
ing several years of additional labor 
even for Father Harper, extraordinary 
as his facility for accomplishing great 
works seems to be. The need for a co- 
pious work treating at least of some of 
these topics, among which we specify 
in particular that part of Anthropology 
called Ideology as the most important, 
is, however, pressing and immediate. 
We should like to see, therefore, some 
other writer, equally competent. with 
Father Harper, engage in this work 
witnout delay. In our own private 
opinion, a translation of two works of 
Liberatore, the Della Conoscenza and the 
Dell Uomo, would sufficiently meet the 
most urgent intellectual need of students 
in philosophy, for the time being. 

As for the substance of Father Har- 
per's didactic exposition of metaphysics, 
we suppose we are not mistaken in 
qualifying it as being essentially a re- 
casting of the metaphysical doctrine 
of Suarez, controlled by the author's 
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personal study of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, yet not a mere translation, or a 
pure reproduction. In argument, Father 
Harper is both subtle and diffuse, like 
Suarez, and his method is lucid and 
orderly. His style, though not remark- 
ably Anglo-Saxon, and rather free in re- 
spect to coining words out of Latin, is 
truly English, and there is no difficulty 
in reading and understanding what he 
writes, except the difficulty which is in- 
trinsic to the subject-matter itself. He 
has taken special pains to help his read- 
ers by illustrations drawn from concrete 
and common things. We hope he may 
find many readers, that he may finish his 
work, that he may earn a lasting honor 
by it, and accomplish a great good. We 
have been in haste to notice his work, 
which we have had in our hands only a 
few days, in order to make it known as 
soon as possible to those who can ap- 
preciate its value and will be eager to 
read it for themselves. No doubt, some 
at least who peruse this first volume will 
await with impatience the appearance of 
the others which are to follow. 


EMMANUEL: A Book of Eucharistic 
Verses. By the Rev. Matthew Rus- 
sell,S J. Author’s American edition. 


New York: Hickey & Co. 


These verses are full of the spirit of 
true devotion, told in simple language 
and open to the ready comprehension of 
simple people. It should be so with all 
hymns. Father Faber, who is thus far 
par excellence the hymn-writer of the 
English language, and who was at the 
same time a poet of a high order, sub- 
dued his higher gifts in order that he 
might catch the heart and the ear of 
those who were hungering for something 
at once simple and sweet, but on whom 
lofty flights of imagination and the ars 
poetica would be as much a waste as the 
demonstration of a complex problem in 
Euclid. ~It seems to us that Father Rus- 
sell, the editor of our admirable contem- 
porary, the /rish Monthly, has had this 
in mind when writing his Emmanuel, 
which is simply a collection of hymns 
and verses essentially popular in scope 
and style. He has enlarged and em- 
bellished the little volume by an appen- 
dix containing a few devotional selec- 
tions from such well-known writers as 
Aubrey de Vere, Denis Florence Mac- 
Carthy, and others. Here is “a thought 
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from Dr. Newman” which touches a 
deeper chord than most of the verses : 


“* The world shines bright for inexperienced eyes, 
And death seems distant to the gay and strong, 
And in the youthful heart proud fancies throng, 
And only present good can nature prize. 

How, then, shall youth o’er these low vapors rise 
And climb the upward path, so steep and long ? 
And how, amid earth’s sights and sounds of wrong, 
Walk with pure heart and face raised to the skies ? 


‘* Ry gazing on the infinitely Good, 

Whose love must quell or hallow ev'ry other— 
Ry living in the shadow of the Rood, 

For He that hangs there is our Elder Brother, 
Who dying gave to us Himself as food.”’ 


And here is a sweet rendering of 
Cerasola’s “ Cor Cordium ”: 


** Behold, my soul, thy God who loves thee best, 
W hose heart was opened by the cruel spear ; 
Thisis thy resting-place, thy nest is here— 

Poor wandering dove! fly to the nest, the nest ! 


“* Behold, while life’s false sea thou sailest o'er, 
Thy God has placed a shelt’ring haven near, 
Where thou may’st nevermore the tempest fear — 

Poor shattered bark ! fly to the shore, the shore ! 


“ Behold, to quench thy thirst Christ opens wide 
"Neath the rude lance a fountain in his side : 
Poor panting fawn, the river, to the river ! 


‘“* Thy river, O my soul! thy port, thy nest, 
Thy Heaven itself is in the Saviour’s breast. 
Ah! whither fly? To Heaven, to Heaven for 
ever !” 


From the appendix our readers will 
thank us for taking one selection, ‘‘ An 
Outcast’s Prayer,” by that sweet writer, 
Rosa Mulholland : 


** Dear Lord! admit me to thy sanctuary— 
The dawn shines through thy door, 

And oh! the night has been so wild and weary ; 
Say, shall I wander more? 


‘* Fugitive from thine enemy’s enslavement, 
I seek thy bondage sweet ; 

My grateful kisses, rained upon thy pavement, 
Shall glow beneath thy feet. 


‘“* My steps have grieved the highways with their 
bleeding 
While hastening to thy side ; 
Thy tenderness were saddened by my pleading, 
If I were still denied ! 


“I need not tell thee any piteous story, 
Thou knowest the ways of sin. 

I scarce dare ask to look upon thy glory : 
Lord, wilt thou let me in ? 


‘*Oh! beckon hence my soul with pitying gesture, 
Thy peace to me were dear ; 

The heavy rain of tears is on my vesture, 
My heart is cold with fear. 


** Look on the face of thy fair Mother, Mary, 
Ne’er shadowed by a sin, 

Whilst angels ope thy longed-for sanctuary 
To take thy suppliant in. 
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**Oh } let me in to shelter everlasting. 
1 weep against thy door. 

For hope of aa 
Say, shall I wander more? 


Tue Divine Paractete. A Short Se- 
ries of Sermons upon the Person and 
Office of the Holy Ghost. By the 
Very Rev. Thomas S. Preston, V.G., 
Pastor of St. Ann’s Church, New York. 
New York: R. Coddington. 1879. 


Father Preston explains in his Preface 
the occasion of the series of sermons 
the substance of which in a modified 
form constitutes this Quaternion of dis- 
courses on the Divine Paraclete. A 
“Confraternity of Servants of the Holy 
Ghost,” affiliated to the Archconfra- 
ternity in the church of the Oblates of St. 
Charles, Bayswater, London, was estab- 
lished last autumn in St. Ann’s parish. 
A number of special forms of devotion 
for the members are. printed at the end 
of the volume. The sermons them- 
selves, carefully elaborated and polished 
from the material of the more popular 
discourses preached by the Very Reve- 
rend author during the last Advent, are 
suited for the private study and medi- 
tation of thoughtful and devout persons. 
They contain a very deep theology at 
once dogmatic and spiritual. The pub- 
lisher has made the exterior of the book 
to correspond happily with the subject, 
by the neat and tasteful style of orna- 
mentation which he has employed. 


Lire AND Works OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Printed from the original and early 
issues. With an original biographi- 
cal sketch, prepared expressly for this 
edition, by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
New York: Pollard & Moss, pub- 
lishers. 1880. 4to, pp. 856. 


Irving is, and will probably long con- 
tinue to be, ranked as the sweetest and 
purest as well as the most fascinating of 
our writers. Early in life he caught the 
secret of pure English from a loving and 
reverential study of the masters of Eng- 
lish. This secret never deserted him ; 
hence his writings for ever charm, while 
his genial humor and lively wit touch 
the fancy and warm the heart. He won 
his way at once into the hearts of English- 
speaking peoples, and is as welcome and 
familiar a guest in the libraries or draw- 
ing-rooms of England as in our own. 


The beautiful volume before us, with 
Mr, Stoddard’s interesting and careful 
biographical sketch, is in every way 
worthy of such awriter. The publishers 
have done honor to themselves in repro- 
ducing in a single volume, at a reason- 
able price, and in clear and thoroughly 
finished style, the works of the favorite 
American author. This single volume 
embraces the Sé&ctch-Book, Alhambra, 
Conquest of Granada, Legends of the Con- 
guest of Spain, Tales of a Traveller, 
Bracebridge Halt, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York, Voyages and Discoveries of 
the Companions of Columbus, Salmagundi, 
Wolferé’s Roost, Sleepy Hol/ow, and Mis- 
cellanies contributed to the Anickerbocke 
Magazine. \n a word, it is Irving him- 
self, and an excellent portrait (a stecl 
engraving) of the author smiles genially 
on the title-page. The volume is neces- 
sarily a large one; but the skill of the 
publishers has prevented it from being 
ponderous, and nothing would better 
grace a drawing-room table or a library 
shelf. 


PRELUDES. By Maurice F.Egan. (Put- 
lished to aid in the rebuilding of the 
University of Notre Dame.) Philadel- 
phia: Peter F. Cunningham & Son. 
1880. 


Mr. Egan had already published a 
number of his pocms for private circula- 


tion. These have been noticed in this 
magazine. He has added to them others 
of his, and the present collection makes 
quite a handsome little volume, the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of which are to be 
devoted to the excellent object indicat- 
ed on the title-page. We have nothing 
to add to our former criticism of Mr. 
Egan’s verse. It is full of sweetness and 
promise, tender feeling, pretty worcs 
and conceits, happy phrases, and the 
whole suffused with a pure spirit. What 
it lacks is finish in parts and strength in 
all. Of course a singer can be pleasing 
and sweet without having a particularly 
strong voice; but without the strength 
and purpose he may please for a while— 
he will never force himself upon his 
hearers and rouse them. Mr. Egan 
seems very fond of the sonnet, and it isa 
worthy ambition. A sonnet should be a 
complete gem in itself, cleanly set and 
flawless throughout. A limp, a halt, a 
weak line, a faulty expression, mars the 
whole. Some of Mr. Egan's sonnets arc 
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very charming, rounded, and finished. 
Others do not exhibit the same careful 
construction. For instance.in the son- 
net to Cervantes the author uses the 
word ‘‘ giant” as though it were a mono- 
syllable : 


** Then came Quixote, peerless. gentleman, 

Who put the dragons and the giants to flight.” 
. He stood elate 

O’er giants and dragons i in proud victory.” 


To make the line run smoothly here 
giants must be pronounced jints, which 
is hardly classical. A more glaring in- 
stance still occurs in the sonnet ‘‘ Cui 
Bono?” where the poet bids his reader— 


“ From thy whole life take all the sweetest days 
Of earthly joy ; take all the lucent s-zweds 
Of words far-wrought by all the learnéd schoo/s. . 


Here, it is plain, there is a choice of 
two evils. Either jewels must be pro- 
nounced jools, or schools must be pro- 
nounced skewels. There are several 
such instances, and therefore we point 
these out. They are so easy to alter or 
correct that it is a pity they are allowed 
to appear. Mr. Egan’s tender sympa- 
thy with sorrow and suffering is one of 
the most marked characteristics of his 
poems, and is beautifully expressed in 
the following lines: 


** Break not, sad heart, for Christ is over all. 
Rejoice, sad soul: his Mother suffered, too ; 
And in your desert shall fall silver dew 
Kefore the echo of faint hope’s weak call 
Shall into the dim depths of silence fall. 
Poor heart, poor heart, your sorrow seemeth new, 
Yet from all ages the same law holds true, 
That hearts must bleed outside of heaven’s wall. 
Sink not in dumb despair, for never vain, 
Since Christ is Christ, has proved the power of 


prayer; 

Has He not said it who our great King is? 

Oh ! sorrow is not new, and when the rain 

And storm are passed. your heart will blossom fair 
As roses in God’s sight, and wholly his.’’ 


Tue Art or READING. By Ernest Le- 
gouvé, of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated and illustrated with copious 
notes, mainly biographical, by Ed- 
ward Roth. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1879. 


The difficulty with M. Legouvé’s work 
is a very rare one: it is so interesting 
and charming, both in narrative and style, 
that a reader is likely to race through it 
for diversion’s sake without paying due 
attention to the really solid and useful 
instruction it contains. -It is not only 
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an admirable work really demonstrating 
that reading is an art, and showing very 
clearly and effectually the various me- 
thods by which that att may be attained, 
but also a very keen and close analysis 
of literary style, as well as a running 
commentary on contemporary French 
life and manners illustrated by a number 
of the most illustrious French authors 
and actors. It may seem strange how 
such a variety of matter can be compress- 
ed into a treatise on the art of reading. 
It is strange, but it is none the less a de- 
lightful fact, and the only explanation of 
itis to be found in the lively fancy, 
magical style, and complete mastery of 
his subject of this celebrated French 
dramatist and writer. M. Legouvé has 
his heart in his work, and he has also 
a wonderfully clear head to guide his 
heart. He draws from all sources to il- 
lustrate his subject, and makes every- 
thing tell with excellent effect. The 
treatise is a most admirable one for its 
own sake, quite apart from its value as a 
literary work. 

Mr. Roth has done his portion of the 
work with his usual conscientious care. 
M. Legouvé is made to speak to us quite 


. naturally and frankly in his English 


dress, Mr. Roth has added a very large 
number of carefully-prepared and inter- 
esting biographical notes, some of which 
at least were needed to illustrate the 
text. They are so numerous, however, 
that they censtitute about two-thirds of 
the volume. This, in Mr. Roth’s hands, 
is no great fault, for the reader is thus 
placed in possession of a double work ot 
great value and interest. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT. SPecIAL Commit- 
TEE OF THE LEGISPATURE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA ON ConTRAcT Convict La- 
BoR. With accompanying testimony. 
January 16, 1878. Harrisburg, 1878. 


ForRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
STATE PENITENTIARY FOR THE EAstT- 
ERN DISrRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, for 
the year 1877. Philadelphia, March, 
1878. 


These reports are of a twofold inter- 
est. They give the means of comparing 
the “congregate” and the “separate” 
or—as the advocates of the latter pre- 
fer to cal! it—the “ individual ” systems. 
In the first-given report the papers of 
Hon. Richard Vaux and Hon. Joseph 
R. Chandler are ab'e defences of the 
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Pennsylvania system of the separate 
confinement and individual treatment of 
convicts, and are well worth the study of 
those interested in the problems of pe- 
nology. The report of the committee is 
decidedly adverse to contract convict la- 
bor as injurious to the interests of free 
labor. The reasons for this conclusion 
are made plain by an examination of the 
testimony of the various witnesses sum- 
moned. Incidentally the reports bring 
out the imperfection of our public-school 
system, owing to the absence from it of 
religious and moral training, showing in 
how many cases it fails of its end—viz., 
the making of good citizens of the re- 
public. 


First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIOCESAN 
ScHoot Boar, Diocese of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, to Rt. Rev. Joseph Dwenger, 
D.D., for the scholastic year 1878-9. 
July 22, 1879. Valparaiso, Indiana: 
Messen, er Job Printing House. 1879. 


This report, as a specimen of the edu- 
cational work that is doing in our West- 
ern dioceses, is highly gratifying. Sixty- 
three schools, with an attendance of five 
thousand eight hundred and eight chil- 
dren, is a good showing for the diocese 
of Fort Wayne. The details of the re- 
port may serve as an encouragement and 
a stimulus to the zeal of those who are 
about establishing schools. Wearecon- 
vinced that one of the great practical 
means of educating our children is the 
formation, in the various dioceses, of a 
diocesan school system, as they are aim- 
ing to do in the diocese of Fort Wayne. 
May God speed the good work ! 


Mora Discourses. By the Rev. Pat- 
rick O’Keeffe, ©.C., Moyne, Archdio- 
cese of Cashel. Dublin: M. H, Gill 
& Son. . 1879. 


This neat little volume contains twenty 
short, practical sermons. They are writ- 
ten in aclear, forcible manner, and are 
remarkable for earnestness, simplicity, 
and no small amount of good, solid 
instruction, 

They bear the imprimatur of His Grace 
the Metropolitan of Cashel. 


Drirt FROM YORK Harsor, Maine. By 


George Houghton. 
liams & Co. 1879. 


We owe an apology to the author of 


Boston: A. Wil- 
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Drift for having allowed his poems to 
lie so long unnoticed. Some of them 
are very pleasing, and give strong indi- 
cations of undeveloped power and true 
poetic force. Some, on the other hand, 
are indifferent enough. The author has 
the true musical ear, and the eye of a 
poet to read sermons in stones and catch 
pictures in running brooks. Here isa 
picture of still life that is very pleasing : 
‘* And there is no sound heard save now and then 
A shrill cicada, hoisting of a sail, 

Low thunder of a wagon on a bridge, 

The dip of unseen oars, monotonous, 

And softly-breathing waves that doze below, 


Too weak to more than turn themselves, complain, 
And doze again.” 


Here is a pretty little fancy of a style 
that the author seems fond, and in 
which he is frequently very happy. I+ is 
called “* The Shell” : 


* Dearly do I love to listen, 
Bent o’er this melodious shell ; 
Precious the tales its pink lips utter, 
Tales of winter waves they tell — 


‘* Fairy tales I'd long forgotten, 
Hopes of ever su long ago: 
But its answer to one question 
Only is,‘ Oh no! Oh no!’ 
** Nay, fair sea-shell, safe from tempests 
And black sea-wrack drifting slow, 


Do say yes to this one question! 
Sad it sighs back, * No, oh no!’”’ 


Tue O’Manony, Chief of the Comeraghs. 
A tale of the Rebellion of ’98. By D. 
P. Conyngham, LL.D. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


Mr. Conyngham has here cleverly 
blended the wild incidents of the disas- 
trous rebellion of 1798.in Ireland into a 
pleasing story, told with considerable 
power and skill. The action is rapid, 
the scenes full of stirring movement, and 
the whole presented with picturesque 
effect. 


Tue Lire AND Porms oF EDGAR ALLAN 
Por. A new Memoir by Eugene L. 
Didier, and an Introductory Letter by 
Sarah Helen Whitman. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 
1879. 


Poe will always be an interesting char- 
acter, and interesting rather for what he 
failed to accomplish than for what he 
has left behind him. Mr. Didier is a 
careful and diligent biographer. The 
story of Poe’s life is given with much 
detail, and the well-known poems fol- 
low. 





